PREFACE 


Historical Development of Indian Music is a systematic and 
serious study of different forms and aspects of Indian music 
from historical perspective. It is true that without historical 
knowledge, music, not only of India, but also of all countries, 
becomes incomplete and cannot be truly appreciated. So 
history is an essential thing which throws proper light on all 
the aspects of music and musical data from the very days 
up to this time. 


Music evolved in the prehistoric India though ina very 
crude form. From the history of India we know that culture 
and civilization of India were created by the merchant class of 
people, who were known as Pani (or Banik), and some are of 
the opinion that the Panis of prehistoric India had a link of 
trade and commerce with all the ancicnt nations of the world. 
They were highly developed in culture and civilization, and so 
it is possible that they had also developed the art of music 
and dancing like all other branches of art and science, 


In the Vedic and the Brahmanic periods, the people of 
India developed also the arts of music and dancing as an 
essential ingredient of culture and civilization. We have 
discussed, in the book in a very brief way, the music materials 
as well as their practices in different ages. And if we observe 
different phases of evolution of music, we will find that 
Indian music has created a history of its own, having different 
records and Chronicles of materials of music, musical manus- 
cripts and scriptures, stone-pictures, sculptures and paintings 
of Ragamalé, and it can be said that the history of Indian 
music has preserved the glorious tradition from the most 
ancient time uptil now. In India, in the pre-Christian 
era and also in the beginning of the Christian era, 
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different stone figures of singing, dancing and musical jnstru- 
ments are depicted in the railings, walls, and facades of the 
Hindu and Buddhist temples and monasteries and from these 
the historians say that India has produced many stone figures 
as the story-tellers, and they undoubtedly supply profuse mate- 
rials of music to the historians of the world. The wonderful 
frescos of Ajanta and paintings of other cave-temples of India 
supply many materials of music. So the materials of early his- 
tory of music of India can be collected from different sources, 
lives, books, manuscripts, monographs, sculptures, and paintings 
which are the precious treasures of India. 


Now, music i.e, materials of music gradually evolved and 

developed in different ages with different forms and types. 

And it is seen that the current of evolution flows always 

= from the lower to the upper, from the crudest to the richest 

and finest levels. There are humerous records and evidences 

in letters and writings, in stones and paintings, in things 
and materials. So it is not true that Indian music has no history: 
rather it has no missing link from the prehistoric time uptil 
now. Different kinds of culture and civilization evolved in 
different ages, different culture and phases of art overlapped 
and also interpenetrated, and thus shaped and re-shaped the 
old ones with new ones, and enriched the length and breadth 

and volume of Indian music, Besides, 

specific character of its own, 

were constructed out of man 


Indian music has a 
and its structure and texture 
y raw materials of music and 
musical forms and yet it breathes the air of spirituality 
which means its outlook is stretched not only to this 
material world, but also to the Divine other-worldly region. 
Or it can be said that Indian music builds a golden path that 
connects the lowest dwelling home of the Mortal man with 
the highest dwelling place of God ie. carth and heaven, 


and imparts knowledge of Stpreme of a non-objective 
character. 


I have dealt with different forms and types of music 
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together with different proble:ms and their solutions, The 
vastness of Indian music knows no_ bindings and boundaries, 
but it expands itself keeping: pace with times or different 
periods which pass onwards towards perfection or completion. 
It has absorbed many foreign elements in different times, 
but, at thedsame time, it has systematised them and designed 
them in its own nature. Similarly it has contributed may Of 
its own treagur®s,tos other countries, Which are genuinely 
recognisable wl. sutveyed with a historical outlook. ‘ 


In this second’enlarged new edition, I have added many chap- 
ters with new topics which are essential to the inquisitive stu- 
dents of music, specially discussions on esthetic aspects of music 
of East and West, as well as the deyelogiment of esthetic sense 
and beauty as contained in music from tts Bharata (3rd cen- 
tury B.C.—2nd century dowlieta>Panditaraja Jagannath 
(16th-17th century). Besides tlie method > semposition of the 
text-parts of music both in Sanskrit ard Bengali, together with 
styles, phrases, psychological and philosophical contents as con- 
tained in the forms of the text-parts,of music, there are many 
new and important topics and Appexdices which, I believe, will 
help the students and also the teachers*of music. Some new 
lights have also been thrown on the musical instruments like 
Veena, Tumbura, Esraj, Sitar, Rabab, etc, In fact this second 
edition is completely a new book Wwhich has been written 
exclusively from the historical outléok and which serves the 
purpose of the Jay as well as of tle critical students. And 
I dare to say that every topic of this book will meet the demand 
of the research students. The portion of the ‘Padavali-Kirtan 
of Bengal’ has been corrected with many additions and altera- 
tions and the portion of ‘Dhap-Kirtan’ has been added. 
Besides, the topic on ‘Music and tke Musical treatises of 
Bengal’ has especially been given prominence for the research 
students on those subjects. Bengal was ind is still now knowa 
as the place of culture of different types of music. Clasuical 
type of Div uvepada, AKhyal or Kheyal ad Tappa song 
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cultured at least for three hundred years, and this book has 
given the graphic descriptions of them. Moreover, I can say 
that I have made this new second edition a referential book. 


I came from a family which all the time bears the 
tradition of Indian classical music, and I learned music 
from my childhood from my elder brother, Shri Panchkari 
Banerjee, who is an accomplished musician, 


and is especially 
a Dhrupadiya. 


Afterwards I learned Dhrupad from Ustad 
Nikunja Behari Dutt (of Sibpur, Howrah ),; the disciple 
of Sangitacharya Aghore Nath Chakravorty, Sangitacharya 
Gopeswar Banerjee (of Vishnupur ), Prof. R. Y. Mule 
(of Gwalior), Jnanendra Prasad Goswami and others. It 
is impossible for me to forget the sweet memory of Varanasi, 
where I studied Navya-Nyaya under Pandit Vamacharan 
Bhattacharyya (younger) and Dhrupad under the able guidance 
of Sangitacharya Harinarayan Mu'chopadhyay. Though the 
methods of improvisation or Styles were different with different 
Ustads, yet their rich collections uelped me to understand 
and appreciate the value and beauty of the Dhrupads, practised 
all over India in different ages. From Harinarayan Babul 
collected different Kinds of Dhrupad of different gharanas 
maintained by the old masters of India. 

Now I offer my thanks 
who was kind €nough to 
the first edition of the book, 


and gratitude to Dr. B. V. Keskar, 
contribute his learned Foreward to 

He was then the Union Minister 
of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, and 
now he is the honourable Chairman of the Book Trust of India, 
New Delhi. 


I offer my thanks to Sari Suresh Chandra Choudhury, 
Brahmachari Pranabesh Chaitanya, the Manager of the 


Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, Publication Department, 
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Calcutta, Shri Debashis Hore, Shri Ashutosh Ghose, Shri 
Hemchandra Ghose and Shri Manicklal Dutta for helping 
and encouraging me in various ways. 


1 also offer my thanks to Shri Kanailal Mukhopadhyay of 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 257B, Bipin Behari Ganguly Street, 
Calcutta-12, for publishing this book and encouraging me in 
various ways. Lastly, I offer my thanks to Messrs Rama- 
krishna Printing Works for taking minute attention and care 


for neatly printing the book. 


19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, SWAMI PRAJNANANANDA 


Calcutta-700006. 


Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, | 
September, 1973. 
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FOREWORD 
(TO THE FIRST EDITION ) 


I welcome this effort at a scientific study of the history of 
music by Swami Prajnanananda. Jt is unfortunate that at 
present the study of music is sadly lacking. The musicians 
have mainly become only practicians, some degenerating into 
just repetitors. The belief, strengthened during the last three 
centuries or so that music is only gained by practice, is an 
erroneons one. The study of theory, history and back- 
ground of music is as essential for gaining a practical mastery 
over it as actual vocal or finger practice. The decline in Indian 
music is mainly due to the decline in the study of Shastra of 
music, 

It is possible that during the 17th and 18th centuries. when 
large numbers of eminent Muslim musicians came to the fore, 
the study of the Shastras or the theory practically stopped, 
the reason being that the Shastras are in Sanskrit and the 
musicians did not know anything of that superb language. 
From that it was only one step to maintain that there is no 
practical utility in the study of the books. Some of them 
sincerely believed that this book knowledge is utterly useless. 

Absence of this vital and essential general culture of music 
has created a lopsided and distorted position in our music. 
Parrot-like copying from the voice of one Guru by his disciple 
bas led to the gradual changing and distortion of the various 
compositions and even swaras. No human instrument is 
prefect and no Guru can transmit to his disciple exactly what 
he knew and hundred per cent correctly, The capacity 
disciple, physically and mentally, to assimilate 


ential of every being 
every disciple dropped 
hing of his Guru. In half 
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a dozen generations this led to a very considerable change 
in the original compositions and the way of rendering them. 
This would not have happened if there had been the study of 
Shastra and the outline of music in writing. 

The study of history and theory of music, therefore, is very 
essential in any further progress of music. I am very glad, 
therefore, that Swami Prajnanananda is rendering by writing 
this book a solid contribution towards that objective. 

The most notable effort in the study of theory and practice 
of music as a Shastra was that made by the tate Pandit 
Bhatkhande. In fact, it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the present-day renaissance of Hindusthani music owes 
much to the research that he carried out in unearthing old 
Shastric manuscripts, in gathering together with great labour 
and ingenuity old genuine compositions of great masters and 
in analysing and rationalising all the material that he had 
gathered into a coherent theoretical structure of Hindusthani 
music. It is a pity that the monumental work done by 
Bhatkhande could not be continued, because no such genius 
as he took up his mantle. But it is essential that scholars 
who have the tight approach, should try to further the cause 
that he began so well. 

The blind copying of particular compositions without any 
background or study of Shastras has brought present-day 
music to a sorry state, Eccentric mannerisms, distortions 
and such other influences have creptin, The object of music 
which is to please, has gone into the background. Acrobatics 
have gained Prominence, and there is a danger of music 
losing popular support which is e: 


ssential for its development 
and progress, 


a Music is a dynamic art and if it does not adapt 
itself, on the foundation of the noble Shastras, to new 


condition: d create new forms, it will not be able to get 
any place in the ‘new order of things. A large number of short- 
sighted musicians who have only a narrow view of things and 
are concerned only with\themselves or their particular small 
group, do not realise that they.are not helping in the growth 
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or development of music. Unless we shed the eccentricities 
and acrobatics that have developed in music and make it 
mare pleasant, more spiritual and more appealing, we will 
not ge able to attract the public again to the enjoyment of 
musical art. If no heed is paid to this state of affairs, music 
is not likely to gain public suppcrt in spite of ail efforts of 
the State to revive the art. 

There is another link between Swami Prajnanananda and 
myself. I have had the privilege of learning music for a 
pretty long period from the late Dhrupadacharya Shri Hari 
Narayan Mukhopadhyay of Banaras from whom Swamiji also 
learnt his music. In fact, I might say that my appreciation 
and glimpses into the world of music are really due to Shri 
Hari Narayanaji. So we have, tkerefore, a link of brotherhood 
which gives me added pleasure in writing a few words to the 
excellent book that Swamiji has written. 


New Delhi, DR. B. V. KESKAR 
September, f, 1958. 
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x, 
A NOTE 
I would like to ascribe the date of Muni Bharata, the 
author of the Néatyasastra, to “3rd Century B.C. to 2nd 
Century A.D.” instead of 2nd Century A.D. as has already 


been mentioned in my books. Therefore, I request the 
readers to correct and read the date accordingly. 


PRELUDE 


From the dawn of history, ever since mankind started on 
its journey along the path of progress and civilization, music 
has had a very special charm for the human mind. It can very 

well be called the magic of sound, and it has always been a 
very important element in the culture of all civilized tribes and 
races. We know very well that the different moods and tem- 
peraments of different tribes and races have been very largely 
moulded by the physical surroundings and climatic conditions 
of the regions, inhabited by them. The phlegmatic and stolid 
inhabitants of cold and bleak regions, the gay and light-hearted 
children of the sunny south of Europe, the fiery tribes of the 
deserts with their fierce love and hate, the splendour-loving 
} people of the gorgeous tropics are all, literally speaking, 
children of the soil they inhabit. Their moods and tempera- 
ments are reflected in their music in which their heightened 
emotions try to find an outlet. Almost unutterable woe and 
grief, the deep and tranquil happiness of sacred life, the ordinary 
pleasures and pains, love and hatred, martial ardour, call to 
duty, are all sought to be given expression to in the music of 
different tribes and races in different ways and according to 
their character and temperaments. : 
Thus, we find diversity in the music of different peoples of 
the world. But it seems very probable that beneath the diver- 
sity, there is an under-current of unity. The Vedanta philo- 
sophy says that the soul of humanity is one though seemingly 
different in different bodies. An analytical as well as compara- 
tive study of the Indian music will, therefore, be a useful step 
in that direction. It can at least be hoped that such a study 
will lead us to music which will appeal to all nations and tribes 
of the Aryan stock. To Indian musicians it is also necessary 
to preserve the continuity of progress and evolution. 
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There is a vast scope for improvement of Indian music 
through the adaptation of the Western technique of harmony, 
specially in orchestration. Many types of régas may find their 
fuller realization and attain greater richness in the Western 
orchestration. One can see a glimmer on the horizon of the 
dawn of an era of such synthesis of the Western and Eastern 
systems of music, But the composers of such synthetic music 
must have a clear perception of the spirit of the Oriental music, 


So that their composition may also retain its Oriental characte! 
and glamour, 
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CHAPTER ONE 


HISTORICAL METHOD IN THE 
STUDY OF MUSIC 


Indian music dates from dim antiquity and it is still on its 
march. It will not come to an end so long as it retains its 
creative force and artistic merit. A history is conceived as the 
narration or tale of memorable events that preserves the 
memory and propagates the knowledge of glorious culture and 
civilization of man and his society. 

Now the term ‘history’ connotes the idea of progress. It 
does not stop for a moment, but marches onwards ‘towards 
the eternity, weaving the networks of subjective thoughts and 
objective actions of the human society. K. A. Nilkantha 
Sastri and H. S. Ramanna say: “History is such a wide 
subject that it knows no beginning and no end. Each act or 
historical episode is the effect of some previous episode and 
probably leads on to another.” Further they say : “History, 
then, is in part a science. It is also, and ina much greater 
degree, an art. It consists not only in collecting facts about 
the past, but also in thinking and feeling about them. * * We 
must have a proper conception of the facts, of the conditions, 
of the motives, and of the characters. ** The past cannot be 
constructed by men whose knowledge of life has been gained 
only from documents. Mere accumulation of facts is insuffi- 
cient. Using our imagination and our judgment, we have to 
interpret them. No, facts do not always speak for themselves. 
They have to be weighed and measured. They must be placed 
in their proper setting. There must be intelligent reflection 
upon the significance of the facts, There must be that insight 
into reality without which the past can have no vital meaning 
for living men’”’.!' Such is also the opinion of Bury. To Croce, 


I, Vide Historical Method in Relation to Indian Histories (1956), p. 11. 
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the average historian is a mere chronicler, for facts only become 
history when they have passed through the crucible of an 
individual mind. No historian can forecast the future, and so 
Croce rejects determinism as decisively as Toynbee. Prof. 
Renier. emphasises the social role of history. Toynbee, like 
Spengler, envisages history as a record of civilizations rather 
than of centuries and continents, Spengler is a quasibiological 
determinist “who holds that all civilizations are fated to die, 
and that the future will be as the past”. 


The character of a People is their history as written in their 
own subconscious mind, and to understand that character we 
have to turn on it the limelight of their history. Art is directly 
related to culture. The higher the fine arts of a people ora nation, 
the higher is its cultural level. Music is a part of fine art. Or 
it can be said that history can be regarded as an art, and history 
of music shall be known as ‘art of arts’ or a greater art, as it is 
not only the narrative accounts or chronicles of sensible mate- 


Tial facts of music, but of the Supersensible grace and beauty of 
the tones and tunes also. 


the same opinion, He says regarding the celestial beauty Of 
Music that music is “the ‘metaphysical to everything physical 
in the world, and the thing-in-itself to every phenomenon ; it 
expresses in a perfectly universal language, in a homogenious 
material, more tones, and with the greatest determinateness 
and truth, the inner nature, thing-in-itself of the world.” Plato 
and Aristotle call music an ‘emotional import’ 

other than an imitation or idealization of reality. 

up in his Critique of Judgment that music is the high 


as it plays with sensation i.e, emotion. Hence history of music 
Constitutes an artistic lan: 


guage of the creative annals of TOUEIG 
which is an emotional aspect of nature. In short, both aesthetic 
and Philosophic Conceptions play an important role in the 
domain of history of music, though its stuff is made of the 
detailed chronological order of realistic events and tales of 
music of different ages of different nations. 


The history of music is Closely associated with the human 


which is no 
Kant sums 
est of arts, 


Philosopher Schopenhauer was of 
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society and so it does not ignore the imaginative and creative 
faculties of man. It has rather a deep regard for the human 
society. The sociological factors which are behind the creation of 
music, can neither be neglected, nor be ignored, as it is a product - 
of intelligence and creative faculty of the human society. 
Theodore M. Finney is of the opinion that music emerged 
into the historic era as a social art and, consequently, its 
history cannot be written without mentioning its social uses. 
‘The types of music may vary immensely, but the forms of its 
use, the purposes, for which any culture retains music as a 
part of its social heritage, remain almost the same’. 

Music is closely associated with the human society and life 
from the very beginning of creation. Every nation or society 
made their music as a means to progress and prosperity in social, 
political, cultural, religious, and spiritual spheres of life. In 
the remote days, all rites and ceremonies were connected with 
the elements of music. T.C. Berkeley is of the opinion that 
in the primitive culture, especially songs of religious or magical 
character, outnumber secular class of songs, such as lullabies, 
work songs, love songs, game and drinking songs, etc,, for not 
only must the gods be served and placated as part of religious 
ritual, but also there are hundreds of other beings whose impact 
on everyday life, on farming, hunting, marriage, burial, war, 
and travel, for instance, must also be dealt with. In ancient 
Greece, Mesopotamia, Sumer, Ur, Chaldia, and other Near East 
and Western countries and ancient and greater India, music for- 
med an integral and indispensable part of life of the people. In 
Bengal too, men and women have adopted music in all aspects 
of their everyday life from childhood to old age. In folk- 
entertainments and ceremonies, boys and girls perform every- 
thing to the accompaniment of music and dance. Their different 
domestic and religious functions are rather saturated with 
different types of music. The popular ballads and folk-songs 
are like narrative accounts of the spontaneous enjoyment 
of existence and of domestic events of the peoples of 
West Bengal, The peasant songs of the paddy-fields, the 
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seasonal songs of the children, the descriptive pictorial songs 
of the expert Patuas, the mystic songs of the Sahajiyas and 
the Bauls, the dreamy river-songs (bhdtiyalis) of the boatmen 
of Bangaladesh, the magic chants of the snake-charmers, the 
marriage and hunting tunes of the Santals, are the vividly 
realistic expressions of dynamic life of Bengal. Different 
musical instruments of folk-music like ektdra, dotdra, sarinda, 
gopiyantra, vansi (bamboo flute), tipra, madala, dholaka, khamaka, 
Gnandalahari, khanjant karatala, etc. bear testimony to the fact 
of cultural taste and outlook of the peoples of Bengal. Besides, 
every country of India and outside India produced music of 
their own, which prove undoubtedly the dynamic aspect of 
the human race and society. 

The history of Indian music should, therefore, be an authen- 
tic record of progress and development of music of the Indian 
people. It has extended itself from the antique prehistoric age 
upto the present time. It evolved as an inevitable material for 
the changing circumstances of the human society. Regarding 
evolutional and progressive nature of art of music, Cecil Gray 
Says in The History of Music : ‘In no art, science, or other depart- 
ments of human activity, has the doctrine of evolution been So 
enthusiastically welcomed, so eagerly adopted, and so whole- 
heartedly endorsed, as in music. Indeed, the whole history 
of the art has almost invariably been conceived and _ represented 
as a single, orderly, and undeviating line of progress from the 
simplest and most primitive beginnings upto the complexities 
of modern practice; and the account of this gtadual process 
of development, which is generally to be met with in musical 
histories, reads exactly like the account given in scientific text- 
books of the origin and evolution of life from the amoeba’. 

ie Can = = Indian music is really : 
from the imaginative c ~ me ee 
Onception of the Indian people. Many 
Old treatises and stone carvings are extant to record and com- 
memorate the great art of India. These should be studied 
in right perspective and spirit to gather the data on music : 
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their different types and patterns, their presentation and 
appreciation in different ages. That will stir our emotional 
depths and uplift’ the level of conciousness. We are still at the 
spade-work stage, and so we shall have fo carry’on the research 
work patiently and indefatigably. 

Now, it may be asked as to what is the utility of the study of: 
the development of music and what is the importance of mainta- 
ining a historical outlook in the practical field of music. It is 
a fact that man has an aspiring and progressing soul, and he 
always marches towards the ultimate goal of success, keeping 
his eyes fixed on the golden ideals of India. He requires a 
guide—a faithful guide, to lead him on the path of investi- 
gation into the forgotten chapters of music, to collect and 
preserve the materials, strewn here and there, for acquiring 
knowledge and making use of them. But the authors of the 
history of music should be unbiased and truth-seeking in their 

outlook. They should record the facts of development of 
' music which should be properly interpreted to unfold their 
“zeal purpose and intrinsic significance. We fully agree with 
(prof. Ogden while he says that “in the history of art as much 
| as in any other branch of historical research, facts are meaning- 
less until interpreted, and the function of the musical historian 
is, or should be, as different from that of the period-specialist 
as the function of the philosopher is from that of the chemists, 
| physicists, biologists, anthropologists, and other scientists who 
provide him with his material, His concern, in short, is not 
with the discovery of facts, but with their interpretation, and 
the revelation of their intrinsic value and significance’. In the 
introduction to his history of music, Cecil Gray subscribes also 
to the same view. He says: ‘But while it is unquestionably 
astudy of the greatest interest and profit to the musician to 
trace the gradual development of his artistic language, seeing 
|| how each period and each composer have played their respective 
| parts in shaping, modifying, extending, and perfecting the 
| instrument at his disposal, rendering it more plastic and more 
i readily responsive to every subtle inflection of his thought, it 
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does not constitute the history of an expressive art such as 
music any more than a philological study of language cons 
pass for a history of literature, or a description of a man’s 
Physiological development for a biography’. Some are of the 
opinion that history of music being a collection of raw 


materials of music, has no value in the field of practice. To 


this it can be said that practice is only an active or applied 
form of theory, and practice is always preceded by theory. 
In music, a historical outlook is necessary to help the artists 
and lovers of music to get a clear vision of the entire field off 
Music of all ages. It does not only furnish us with all the 
Taw materials of music of our own, but well equips us with 
the knowledge of music of the other countries also. ; 
Human taste and temperament, along with his outlook, 
change in different ages, They change owing to different 
8eographical boundaries, climatic conditions, traditions, special 
tastes and social temperament as also for other reasons, and 
that is Why Indian music has become more or less different from 
the music of the Western countries. Maintaining this difference, 
Alfred Einstein says in his A Short History of Music * aa 
Musical culture of the Near East is quite different from what 
May be called in a particular sense ‘Oriental’, that of India 
and Arabia and Persia. In India, the normal seven-note 
Octave is the basis of all melody, but it becomes transformed 
and overgrown by a whole host of intervals employed for the 
sake of ornament, The Arabic-Persian system is even further 
removed from ours; it is built up of small units of third of 
@ note originally seventeen and later twenty-four to the octave 
and shows the influence of Greek musical theory’, But it 
oe leg that though music of different coutries differ 
S aa, aC method of Presentation, patterns and notations, 
all the diversities there is a unity of acommon 
© content, In the antique Vedic age, the 
mon people were content with purely sacreq 
he sdmans or saémaganas, which were possesseq | 
ers of notes, Tegisters, metres and literary { 


fundamental psychi 
chanters and com 
hymnal type of t 
of different numb 
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compositions (sa@Aifye). In the beginning of the classical 
period (600-500 B,C.), sa@mans were replaced by the gandharva type 
of music, which evolved in connection with drama. The 
gandharva music was a kind of stage-song or ndtyadharmt-gitt, 
possessed of svara, tdla, and pada. Similar changes took place 
in the music of the ancient Greek. The historian Theodore 
M. Finney says that music was an integral part of the drama, 
which bulked so large in the life of the Greek city-state. 
Music was a part, along with dancing, of the Greek religious 
ceremonies. The epics of Homer or the Odes of Pindar were 
sung rather than recited. 

The dawn of the Christian era brought with it a new 
awakening in the field of Indian music. In the second century 
A.D., the form and system of music were more systematic 
with a scientific outlook in the hand of Muni Bharata of the 
Nétyasastra, The genuine type of raga came into being, with 
ten determining characteristics (dase-laksana) and psychologicai 
value, with the new names of jatiraga and gramaraga. There 
came again a new change in the third-seventh century A.D., 
when Kohala, Ystika, Durgaéakti, Matanga and others began 
to systematize the aboriginal and regional (dest) types of tune 
in the high-way classical music. This can be said to be an 
age of reformation, as the stereotyped puritanism was replaced 
by liberalism. The non-Aryan tunes gradually got into the 
Aryan stock and the result was that the volume and vital force 
of Indian music grew more deep and sensitive. Some of 
the foreign tunes were absorbed into the Aryan music. 
Hundreds and thousands of ragas evolved with their new and 
novel names and forms. The ancient gramas (scales) were 
gradually replaced by the miircchands (series of upward and 
downward notes), Variations were found in the number of 
notes, as some ‘displaced’ (komaia) notes appeared by the side 
of the sharp ones. This had also happened to the Western 
music, during the transition from Greek to Christian. The 
changes took place in the period of about six hundred years, 
from the time of Aristoxemus until Christianity became the 
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Roman state religion early in phe fourth a. bee 
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istian era. He 
underwent many changes even before the Christia 


i systematized 
Says that the oldest records of organized Re pa thei 
music were Sumerian and Egyptian of 7 ‘ <Pner 
musical life also changed in the days of Day 
i 


n 1000 B.C. and many foreign instruments 
sudden, just as the 


and these were : h 
Again in the cigh} 


appeared all ee. 
y had appeared in Egypt mg oi Gol 
‘arps, zithers, oboes, cymbals, lint con- 
teenth century B.C. when Esypt had sent 
quered the southwest of Asia, the subjugated king e instru- 
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discarded. This Shows that before the beginning of the “> 
of Polyphony in 850-1050 A.D. music of the Western wor 
underwent Several changes, 
In the middle of the cighteenth century A.D, there came 
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a radical change upon the forms and groupings of the notes 
(vargikarana) of the ragas in Indian music. The total bases 
| (Gverasthdna), in relation to the microtones (frutis), were also 
altered for some unknown cause. The groupings of upward 
4} and downward notes or miirechands, as generators or deter- 
mining factors of the ragas had already appeared with a new 
nomenclature of mela or thdta or melakarta, in the fifteenth- 
| sixteenth century A.D. The visual pictures (régamiirti), with 

their poetical descriptions and contemplative compositions 
(dhyana-mantra), were already introduced, for better apprecia- 
tion and intuitive perception of the ragas, from the fifteenth- 
sixteenth century. But gradually that psychological motive 
was changed, for want of zsthetic sense and proper historical 
outlook. 

There came also a renaissance in the form of radical change 
during the period 1585-1610, in the domain of Western music, 
By the year 1600 A.D. the renaissance had reached and passed 
its high pitch, Theodore M. Finney reminds us: ‘The years 
i between 1585 and 1610 saw the unfolding of one of the most 
/ important episodes in the whole of history of music, because 
it furnished modern musical art with materials and methods 
hereto lacking’. 
| But that was not exactly the same case with Indian music. 
| Because, though the Indian method of classification of the 
ragas changed from the raga-rdgint-putra‘vargikarapa into 
1 janya-janaka or genus-species (cause-effect) method, and most 
‘| of the ragas appeared with their new tonal forms, yet their 
real motive and spirit-behind did not entirely change. Again, 
Sfrom the study of the history of India it is found that Indian 
'{ music has a tradition behind it and that tradition is no other 
‘than the preservation of the genuine culture and method of 
practice (gharand) of music, which are handed down from 
generation to generation, or from the teacher to the student 
(guru-Sisyasampradaya). 

Many are of the opinion that our persent system of North 
Indian music is much indebted to the Mohammadan period, 
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because it produced many creative exponents, like Baijy 
Baoran, Nayaka Gopiila, Amir Khusrau, Rajah Man, Mira 
Bai, Baba Ramdasa, Sudrasa, Swami Haridasa Gaswami, 
Mian Tansen, and his worthy predecessors. Captain Day 
1s of the opinion that the most flourishing age of Indian musig. 
was the period of the native princes, a little before the 
Mobammadan conquest. With the advent of the Mohamma_ 
a its decline commenced. Indeed it is wonderful that jg 
Survived at all. Such is also the decision of Capt. Willards, 
when he Says that with the progress of the theory of musi 
arrested, its decline was speedy, although the practice, whic 
peered to the entertainment of the princes and noble: 
oka until the time of Muhammad Shah of Delhi, afte; 
ft pleas history of music is pregnant with facts replete 
| Gismal scenes. But all these opinions should be reviewed 
With care and justice, 
in tise paaton School, founded by Rajah Man Tunwar, really 
nis ee © culture of the dhruvapada type of nibaddha-prabandhe 
(early iy Was current even before the time of Sarangadey, 
Teached Ha century A.D.) of the Sargita-Ratndkara. Yr 
1605 AD climax during the reign of Emperor Akbar (1542_ 
Zot their ana kawal and khyal types of music had already 
ohammad hold in the soil of India. Many of the noteq 
in and Hindu Ustads were patronized by the 
Indu chiefs, But during the time of Shah Alam 
of Delhi, the ae A.D,), the last titular Mughal Emperor / 
came to an end aa musical tradition of the Delhi Sultanate NI 
Delhi, Aewt . all the Muslim and Hindu Ustads of 
Northern India, The nots Places were dispersed all Over 
to the Tansen school Supe musicians, who belonged mostly 
of Muslim Nawabs fie to seek refuge in different Durbarg 
Putana, Oudh, Betiya, owe eae ings and Zemindars of Raj. 
This incident ae a ‘wa, Gwalior, Bengal and other places, | 
4 Sense a blessing for India, as it helped } 
Classical music outside the boundaries of 
At present classical types of both Northern 


the propagation of 
Delhi and Agra, 


a 
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and Southern schools of music are cultured widely in their 
true perspectives in Indian and Muslim countries. The services 
of the All India Radio undoubtedly deserve credit for the 
The folk and other regional music have 
already occupied unique positions and got appreciation in 
different countries of India. The future of Indian music is 
More brilliant and hopeful, and it will surely bring a perma- 
nent solace of peace and love not only to the people of 
| India, but also to other nations of the world. The development 
and novel creations of the types and patterns of music are 
the signs of hope and life, and they will supply fresh materials 
for the new annals of history of Indian music. 


culture of music. 


i) 


CHAPTER TWO 
WHAT IS INDIAN MUSIC 


I 
Music that evolved in Indian soil and imbibed the spirit 


and atmosphere of spiritual India, is kown as Indian Music 


Tt possesses a synthetic vision and special character of its own, 
and so it differs from music of other countries in its structure, 
temperament and method of improvisation. Indian music 
has, no doubt, been influenced by foreign music and culture, 
but yet it has Preserved its own quality and nature, and has 
Contributed immensely its materials to other civilised countries, 
Or it can be said that Indian music has embraced different 
materials of music of other countries, but has absorbed them in 
4n unifying method, 
usic is a fine art which excels in many respects the arts 
chitecture, Sculpture, and painting. Indian music has an 
*Ppeal to the core of the heart of the human beings, nay, it 
attracts and charms all the living beings of the world, irrespec. 
tive of caste, creed and colour. Music can be said to be the 
Sweet and Soothing sounds that vibrate and create an esthetic 
feeling and beauty that overcome the feelings and beauties of 
the nature. So music is recognised as the greatest and finest 
art that brings permanent peace and solace to the human 
world, 

The Indian authors of music are of the opinion that music 
Of all nations of the world has its root in a supreme sound 
Which is Known as Sphota or Sabda-Brahman, Pataiijali 
enunciated this theory of Spkota in the Mahabhasya, and 
Said that the causal sound that gives birth to speech as well 
48 to music, manifests in two Ways, anahata and dhata, unmani- 
fested and manifested, The sound is known as néda. The 
unmanifested, anahata-nada is causal one, whereas the manifested 


of ar 


| 
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y 
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Ghata is a grossone. So one is the cause and the other is the 
effect. The causal n@da or sound generates from the friction 
of vital air with heat-energy, i.e. of prdna with agni, the internal 
fire. The entire process of origin of ndda or sound (musical) 
is a psycho-physical one. : 

The English word music is a derivative from French word 
‘muse’. In Sanskrit, it is called ‘gana’, ‘giti’ or ‘sangite’. The 
later treatises on music have explained or rather defined 
Sangita as combination of vocal music, drumming and dance 
(gita, nrtya, v@dya). The word sarigtta is also found in the 
Ramayana (300 B.C.), Makabhdrata (200 B.C.), Purégas and 
the Natyasastra of Bharata. In the Padavali-Kirtena and other 
classico-Bengali songs of Bengal, pada is used to denote gana 
ie, music composed of literature (sahitya) and melody (sura). 
But gana and gitis are the combination of sweet sounds that 
pleases and soothes the minds of all the living beings. Sargita is 
accompanied by patlya or sahitya which is known today as 
vani or katha. Géna or gila originates with the succession of 
tones that produce agreeable and pleasing sensations. It is, 
in teuth, the man’s expression of deeper converse with the 
innermost spirit which is materialised through the medium of 
tones, tunes and melodies. It can be said to be the language 
of man’s deeper soul. It is different from the speech sound 
of the speaking language. In the Vedic and Pauranic literature, 
we find the mention of speech-song which were known as 
Stotra or tuneful recitation i.e. recitative music, The speech- 
song has a recitative value, and it carries with it esthetic 
lustre and meditative value. The musical sound is possessed 
of sweet tune which is considered as the flavour of pleasing 
sound, and it is impregnated with divine lustre (/avanya), 
esthetic sentiment (rasa) and mood (séava). Ldévanya may be 
compared with the lustre of a jewel or crystal. It is also 
found in the face of a man or a woman, which looks sweet and 
loving and captivating. It can be said to be a symbol that 
represemts the inner essence of man and even of animal. 

Melody or melodi¢ form (raga) is the soul of music. Now 
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what do we mean by a raga? A raga is a psycho-material 
object, or an objective expression of the subjective feelings of the 
human mind. The mental feelings or sentiments and materials 
like sahitya, chhanda, tala, laya, etc., are the ingredients of a 
raga. A raga is first designed ideally in the mind and then 
is projected outside in material sound form. So in the process 
of both construction and manifestation of a raga, mind and 
matter are active. 

From the idealistic viewpoint, a raga is a construction or 

projection of the mind, and, therefore, it can be said to be an ~ 
image of the subjective idea or ideal. Some are of the opinion 
that a succession of tones that designs the melodic form, is 
independent of the mind, and forms an idea of the pattern of 
melody in the mind. But the suggestions, says Swami Abheda- 
nanda, come through the eyes, through the ears, and through 
other organs, which are known as the gateways of sensations or 
inner ideas. The suggestions are not in the state of conscious. 
ness at first, but are the changes of molecules and atoms of 
the nervous systems and brain. Then come the ideas of feeling 
and sensation. At the root, they are nothing but motions, 
The ideas of motion are the elements, out of which the epitome 
of the mind substance is built. Elsewhere Swami Abhedananda 
says in this connection : “Sensations or vibrations of the 
external objects which come -through the nerves, are nothing 
but suggestions and those suggestions are carried by the nerves 
to the brain. But the hemispheres of the brain act from 
considerations, that is, from expectations of sensations which 
is felt in one way or other. These hemispheres are regarded 
as the seats of emotion, instinct and intelligence which do not 
exist is animals,” 


The modern psychologists explain everything by the reflex 
action of the brain, 


When we construct a structure of a melody 
or raga, a reflection of tonal arrangement and succession floats 
in the mind in a thought form like an image which produces 
an impression (of raga) in the brain, The impression of the 
raga is again translated into a feeling, and immediately the 
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mind reacts, and through the reflex activities we at once project 
the idea of the rage outside in material form, which does not 
involve a mechanical process, but it is conducted and governed 
by the intelligence that shines behind the mind. The sensation 
of the melody or rdéga comes in the form of vibrations or 
currents of stimuli, and it suggests, instigates and inspires the 
\ artists to create melody or raga. Therefore, the will-to-create 
is the cause of construction as well as of manifestation of 
| melody or rage, and, therefore, it is a fact that the subjective 
‘ form of the rage manifests as the objective one. 
The nature of a rdéga is determined by the melodic move- 
ment known as varga which helps to create and manifest the 
| pleasing and soothing sensations. The meaning of the varaa is 
to manifest. It moves in four different ways, and determines 
the régas to be manifested in different periods of the day. It 
is known to us that rdgas are produced in different times, and 
the temporal units are surcharged with some specific qualities 
of Nature, which are known as environmental mood or temper. 
A raga is known by its constituent tones and essentials 
like the sonant (aria or oddi), the consonant (samvadi), the 
dissonant (gnuogdi), the initial (graha), the final (nyasa), etc. 
Bharata of the Né@tyasésira first promulgated them for 
defining the rages. Though it is true that a raga creates a pleasing 
sensation in the mind : ‘rafjaydte iti ragah’, yet its fuller signifi- 
cance is realized by the association of its essentials. The 
| common significance of pleasing capacity is found in the music 
: of the primitive nations of the world, but that music did not 
reach to its fuller meaning and value until and unless ten 
essentials (dasa-laksmanas) evolved as the product of human 
intellect as well as of necessity. In the essentials, we find a 
vital force which animates and manifests the form of a réga. 
The vital force or rage is known as v@di, Vadt is a word. which 
speaks the nature of the rdga—vadanae iti vad. The vital tone 
that determines the true nature and value of a rdga, is known 
as vddi. In Bharata’s time, in the 2nd century A.D., sadi was 
| known as asa, and as now-a-days one prominent tone 


2 
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plays the role of a vadi, so in Bharata’s time, there were numbers 
of amhia. That amnga Was afterwards identified with vddi, and 
Sarafgadeva of the 13th century admitted this coincidence, : 
The essentials are known as the determining characteristics 
A raga is sustained and animated by its inherent emotionay 
sentiments and Moods that lie in the microtones, which Constj- 
tute the forms of the tones and tonal successions, Narada of & 
the Siksa (Ist century A.D.) gave the names of five Mictotg al a 
Units (Sruti), tivra, dipta, etc, and Bharata, on the basis of tho _— 
five microtonal units, as devised by Narada, defined 22 Micrg_ 
tones or Srutis, which are surcharged with esthetic sentimen, 
and moods, The microtones, in truth, supply the tones ¢ 
esthetic qualities which are the lustre and value of music, 
Indian music is both immanent and transcendent. It 
immanent with its ray materials of microtones, tones, tune 


5 an Ss, 
miitechands, etc., and is transcendent with its surpassing divin; 
that unifies. as well as transft 


‘orms all its means or mediy Ss. 
Indian music is intuitive and meditative in its nature, as it he. 
all to Concentrate the divergent modifications of the ming anges 
brings realization of the Divinity in the innermost depth of 

their hearts, Which unfastens the knots of all doubts g 
delusion, and confers upon them the blessin; 
Or mukti, the fummum bonum of the human life 


heip 


igs of emancipation 


.. &d: 
‘laukikam ca vaidif im. dasa-guna-yuktam tu VAtdik a. 
Raryamityuktam’ | These qualities (guinas) enrich and ma. 
manifest the Tagas 


. ec 
and subsequently the songs or alts. nig 
ancient Musicologists fomfulate this qualities as, 
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(a) 


(b) 


€) 


(d) 
(e) 


@) 


(g) 


(h) 
(i) 


Raktam: An absorbing interest or attraction of men and 


animals for or towards the melody of the song, produced 
by the combination of the lute (zeena) and flute (venu). The 
combination imparts in them the harmonic relations 
between the successive notes, and thus helps to evolve the 
melodic form with pleasing and soothing sensations. The 
utility of the quality of raktam is to attract the mind of men 
and animals and to create concentrated attention. The lute 
and the flute are the most ancient musical instruments, and 
in their harmonic sounds or tunes abides the divine absor- 
bing and enchanting power. 

Pina : Narada of the Siksa said that the distinct manifes- 
tation or presentation of metres (cckanda), stanzas (pada) 
and letters (aksara) helps to the complete formation of 
tones and microtones. The latter musicologists are of the 
opinion that full play of the succession of notes in the bass, 
the medium and the high is known as pirga. 

Alamkria: Jt is an easy process of manifesting the tonal 
sound in the bass and the high octaves. It may be said 
to be the requisite embellishment. 
Prasanna : Easy of recognition. 
Vykta : Expression of the stanzas (pada), fully equipped 
with music-parts (dsdtu), words (katha), metres (cchanda), 
notes (seara) and melodies (raga). The commentator 
Bhattagobhakara said that it is essential for the knowledge 
or perception of different numbers (sarkkhya) and qualities 
(guna). 

Vikrista (or vikrugta) : Distinct manifestation or clear 
expression of the words and sentences. Sometimes it means 
the clear use of notes of the high pitch. 

Staksna : It is the fine and subtle manifestation of the notes 
in different tempo. It is easily recognizable in the slow 
(vilamvita) tempo. 

Sama: Proper sittings of the four melodic movements or 
varnas to rhythm and tempo. 

Sukumara: Easy and graceful manifestation or expression 
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of notes in different octaves (saptakas), bass, medium, and 
high. 


Gj) Madhuryya: The natural, graceful and sweet expression of 
stanzas (pada), letters (aksara) and notes (svara). It ig 
known as the graceful shining lustre i.e. lavanya or lalitye. 
It is a kind of quality (guna) of an object. As for example | 

@ precious stone Possesses a shining lustr 


€ Of its own, and 
it is the ‘lavanya’ of the stone. As an intelligent face of 


@ man is marked by a glow, so the sweet and Orderly 
arranged rhythmic Pattern of the notes ofa raga creates 
an_ inspiring Sensation, which is known as ‘lavanya* 


Or 
lustre.2 
Tecognized by the Presentation, 
» and it tries to present the ra 


ments and moods, 


outline or skeleton 


ba; 
itself 


arrangements, but it MANIFeg « 
The basic clement of music is sound, which is Manifes 
ted : of tones and microtones. The Indian, 
Psychologists and philosophers Say that the psyche or sou] a 
Music is made up o 


fsound with emotions. The nada or causay 


AP wl waaay TEAM HAT | 
SS GRY! Baaw a fags RUE aT 1 
38 Bae wh ae saw’ eqs: ead: 
Tefaneatale eayragd: eas: 
Ww quieras nag’ waza 1 
BEE Hess fenatanagay 
AAT aE A Tifrafireyaa 1 
ae TT erdsmagy 1 
aiateaz sre aemed gegen’ | 
SST fage’ wearer: 1 
nay laracage WARE 


—ayla-weATAT BFR 30K | 


been mentioned instead of j 


In the Naradisiksa, rakta has 
wyakta, 
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sound is the basis or ground of music, and upon this primal 
ground all the phenomena of. Indian. music are built: The 
notes originate from the vibrations that evolve ‘from the vital 
air or prapa-vayu. The seven notes, sadja, rsabha, gandhara, 
madhyama, patichama, dhaivata and nisdda evolve out of the vital 
air, which comes in contact with the different internal parts of 
the body. It has been described in the Mandukisiksa : 

Kanthaduttisthate sadja-rsabhah sirasastatha / 

Nasikiydstu gandhara uraso madhyamastatha // 

Urah sirobhyim kanthacca paficamah svara ucyate / 

Dhaivatasea lalatadvai nisidah sarvaripavan //> 
That is, the note sadja is born when the vital air is in friction 
with throat (kaatha); rsabha emanates from the seat of the 
head (Sira i.e. mouth); gandkara from the nose; etc. But the 
description of the Néradisiksa is more rational and tenable. 
Narada described that when the vital air (frdna-vayu), rising 
upwards from the navel base, comes in contact with the junctions 
of the canal of the throat, it produces sounds of different 
pitches and they are sadja, rsabha, gandhdra etc.* It is a fact 


3. ausighagd 9g a-aM: freee | 
aifearareg TUTE: Tat AeMTETUT 
we: fagieat mesg sya: EAT Ges 1 


drag amag fang: adeang uv 
~ moga heat 


In the Naradisikga (7-12), Narada described : 
mat grange Pagigeata Wha: 1 
og fit: aqiad Teng ae Tg Efe HTT 
ang: agfeuat v1: eesgieeriga: | 
aseagTag FEMNT TEATETN BeaT at 
aig: agfeugt ae: geagidaarea: | 
maT Teg: oat meyeeda Tear 
aig: agteuat tte gigas: | 
auf stat Teiang) qeamed aARye 
ag: agfsaat atedtgqacsfea ga: | 
qgeurat fers rare, agaed feetaa i 
dad 9 frog = asifaer earagan | 
aa tear wena teear, fg: 
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kind of sound originates from the friction of two or 
cosine 1 things. According to Yoga and Tantra philoso- 
esses a st ; will f all living beings resides in the base 
ane, A pace che iiladhai In Tantra, it is 
of the spinal column, known as mill ladhara. : » iti 
wn as Kamakala or Kundalini, It is Kundalini, because it is 
ee storehouse of vital energy that lies in coiled or concentrated 
form. It is recognized by the Sankhya and Vedanta as the 
cosmic will or primordial Prakrti. Tantra says that the divine 
will remain as static, and it is figuratively described as the 
sleeping and coiled serpent. The serpent is a symbol of the 
dynamic energy. When there originates a will-to-speak or 
will-to-sing, the vital air intensifies the volume of the will, and 
makes it dynamic. It can be said that the sleeping serpent, 
Kundalini, awakens and rises upwards through the canal or 
passage that passes from the navel base to the head. Saranga- 
deva described it as the indescribable unmanifested will which 
passes through different plexes or chakras in the spinal column, 
and is manifested in the base of the tongue. The plexes 
(chakras) are the different levels or grades of consciousness, 
and when the unmanifested will-to-speak or will-to-sing mani- 
fests and rises upwards with the vital power, it feels different 
sensations and acquires experiences in different levels. The 
will is the energy and manifests as material sounds in the 
forms of speech 


, and song, and takes the forms of Words and 
music (séhitya and sura). 


The succession of seven notes forms the basic structure of 
the raga. Even five or Six notes can construct a form of melody 
which is the soul of music, The notes are of two kinds, placed 
(Suddha) and displaced (flat or chromatic i.e. komala). The dis- 
placed or flat notes are so called because of the shifting positions 
of the seminotes or microtones of the placed (Suddha) notes, In 
the pre-Christian era, we find no trace and use of subtle 
notes or seminotes, They evolved perhaps in the beginning 
of the Christian era, The Seminotes or microtones are the 
subtle notes which are surcharged with emotions. The subtle 
notes are known as Srutis, and Narada (first century A.D.) 
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first used these semitones or srutis in the Ndraditiksd. He said, 
Diptayata-karupinim mrdu-madhyamayostatha / 
Srutinm yo"vigesajiio oa sa Acdrya ucyate [/5 

Narada admitted and gave definitions of only five semi- 

fone or Microtones which were known as the genus (jafi) in 

the time of Bharata (second century A.D.) of the Nétyasastra. 

Regarding the displaced or chromatic (komala) notes, Narada 

defined the antara (gandhdra) and kakali (nisada) : ‘antarah 


| Svara-sathyuktq kakaliryatra — drSyate’.6 Bharata followed © 


him and said ‘svara-sadhdragam —_kdkall-antara-svarau’.7 
Bharata discovered twenty-two microtones, based upon the 
five casual microtones or genera (jétis), as used by Narada. 
Bharata also devised the twenty-two microtones on the length 
Of the wires of two same-sized lutes or veenas, chala and achala 
or aedhvuva and dhrava, and determined four subtle and 
audible microtonal units that constitute the stuff of the note, 
gadja. He placed the note gadja on the fourth microtonal 


J~unit. He made the seventh microtone as the seat or base of 


>the note tsabha, the ninth one as the base of géndhara, the 
thirteenth one as the base of madhyama, the seventeenth one as 
the seat of pafichama, the twentieth one as the seat of dhaivata, 


| and the twenty-second one as the base of the note, nisdda. 
| Bur this division and allotment of the microtonal bases of the 
| seven local (laukika or desi) notes were however altered in the 


nineteenth century, and the alteration was made perhaps by a 


5. Agren-searat F_awarAteTn t 
; agiat atsfagest a a anarg gerd 1 
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7 Bharata sald : earerared wImEqeazeaet | Kallindth commented ; 
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group of Western scholars, like Ca; 
and others. It is said that they 
of the then masters or Ustads, 
Rezzi Khan of Patna had 


plain Williard, William Jones; 
followed the changed method 
Hindu and Muslim. Mohammad 


urrent scheme of the classi- 
opinion that Sir William 


nt scheme of the distribu 
tion of the microtones. The leading musicians and musico. | 
logists of Bengal, Sir S. M. Tagore, Kshetra Mohana Goswami, A 
and others also accepted the newly moulded or modifie, 
system of the division of the micr 
modified scheme was 


otones and their bases, The | 
and temperament of the 


gradually accepted by 
further tested with a rat 


Progressive society, though it should be | | 
ional and scientific outlook. . \ 
Now, if we look into the 


Bharata first tried to deter, 


q 
Stances of the bases, Bharata divided 2: 
microtones in two ancient Scales (gramas), sadja and madhyama 


SO as to Make 
madhyama, all other Hotes remaining 


The second direction of Bharata 
directed madhyamagramic veend to be 
Tdmic vend, but he wanted this to 
be done not by restoring pai 


Bharata said 
Yeen@ (chala-veena) is thy 


S Made sadjagramic. the Pitch of sagja 
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will be three ‘Srutis; that of rsabha, will be six srutis; that of gén- 
dhara, eight srutis, and’so on. By” tepeating this process another 
series of Srutis nainély, two, five; seven, fifteen, eighteen, twerity, 
will be discovered. But the gazdhara and ‘nisada of the shifting 
(chala) veend will now coincide with rsabha and dhaivate of the 

” fixed (achata or druva) veend. On another repetition of the same 
process, the notes, sadja, madhyama and fpafichama of the chala- 
veena will coincide with nisada, gandhdra and madkyama of the 
achala or dhruva-veep@. Bharata began his investigation on 
the same method. , 

Bharata said that in the madhyamagrama, paiichama is lowered 
by one Sruti. This lowering of patichama to get madhyamagrama 
pafichama, or the raising of the madhyamagrama-paiichama by one 
Sruti to get the sadjagrama-pafichama is the measure of a éruti. He 
further said that at first let two veerds having wires, instruments 
of playing, wooden frame, and miirchhands be made of identical 
equality and let them both be tuned to the sadjagrama scale 
etc. Afterwards Bharata said after his final devisement that 
twenty-two Srutis of the two grdmas, sadja and madhyama, the 
author expected the reader (or player) to locate the srutis and 
svaras in the light of this explanation. Pandit Somanath, 
Pandit Ahobala and others followed Bharata, but differed in 
some places. Pandit Ramamatya followed the scheme of 
Pandit Somanath (1609 A.D.). 

We have already discussed that Bharata determined the base 
of sadja on the fourth microtonal unit, that of ryabha on the 
seventh, and so on. But those bases were changed in the 
nineteenth century. Regarding new changes, Kshetra Mohan 
Goswami, a noted musician and musicologist of Bengal, has 

mentioned in his celebrated Bengali work, Sarigttasdra that the 
notes, possessed of audible minute seminotes, were placed on 
the last microtonal bases by the ancient experts. But a close 
analysis and examination will show, he has said, there is a less 
difference of space between sadja and rsabhe than between 
the notes, nigéda and sadja, The frets of a lute (veend) also 
prove this fact. They show that the space or distance between 
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the notes sadja and rsabhe is double the space or distance 
between the notes nisada and sadja. Perhaps, for this reason, 
the modern lute players (Veenkaras) have determined the seats 

of the notes (svarasthanas) on their last units of the microtones. 
It has already been said that during the time of Narada of 
the Siksa (first century A.D.) there were only two displaced or 
flat notes which Were used in the Indian system of music, both 
in North and South, and they were the notes, antara-gandhara 
Bharata also adopted this method, and 


and kakali-nisada, 
the result was that the total number of notes, placed (suddha) 


-twelfth century A.D., and in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, the number of the displaced notes 
was: increased to twelve. It was believed so long that the 
basic note, sadja and the fifth, Paiichama, were unchangeable 
(avikrta) ice. constant ones. But during Sarangadeva’s time 
(early thirteenth century), 

Considered as ch; 


ddha) notes were usually seven, but 
» twelve displaced or 


ei SUTSIat Rg agat fees 3 
aiwred man eat fy oat ee ' 
RII Fei oes raM: siferat wari 
aia foermrarfar adat fasat aq 1 
Srereel Fea fe: Saas agi fa 1 
neate gfe aaa gt Pome a atteat 1 
AeaA: F35ag Z WSR saTe ' 
Sant Ream Pest fa: Sf ni 
wearer 1 fe ST Tra fehy fut) 
Saat nearer fea: eaeagse fe: 1 
HEME ares Prargfesrsagisr fy: 1 
mintfa firgat ta} arta WaT ear: 
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\ Therefore, according to Sarangadeva, the numbers of the 
microtones are 7 (Suddha)+-12 (vikrta)=19. In the middle of 
the sixteenth century (1550 A.D.), Pandit Ramamatya accepted 
only seven displaced notes, and according to him, the total 
numbers Of notes are 74-714. He said : (a) ‘vikrtascapi saptat- 
velyevam sarve caturdasah'® (2,33) (b) ‘caturdasa svara hyete rage 
‘| rispe bhavaniymt (2.65). In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, during the time of the Pandit Somanath (1909 A.D.), 
the numbers of the displaced notes were seven and they 
were known as: ‘mrdu-sa-sadhdrana-ga-antara-ga-mrdu-ma-mtdu- 
' pa-kaisika-ni-kakali-ni’, But during the time of Vehkatamakhi 
|| (1620 A.D.) the numbers of the displaced notes were reduced to 
five only. He said: ‘svarah paticaiva vikyta iti siddhantitam 
| maya’. So it is found that the system of twelve notes (placed 
or suddha 7+-displaced or komala 5 ==12) was in vogue in the 
| sixteenth-seventeenth century and they are still followed in the 
| modern system of Hindusthani music. 

; What is the utility and importance of the microtones and 
Beir divisions ? The microtones are the minute audible tones 
4 ‘¢quaras) and they determine the definite seats or bases of 
YT the tones, their nature of manifestation, their ways of construc- 
ting the modes and melodies and even their scales. Some are 
of the opinion that they are useless in the present system of 
‘| music, a8 it is not possible to distinctly use them in the field 
4 of vocal music, though they can be said to be useful in the 
instrumental music to some extent. But that view is not correct, 
because the microtonal experience or sensation is essential for 
i the determination of the tonal bases (svarasthana) as well as 
of the scales and esthetic qualities of the r@gas. The scale (mela, 
‘lmelakarta or thata) is the base as weilas the fountainhead of 
ivarious types of the melody. In truth, the scales are the melo- 
dies or rdgas in themselves, and yet they are known as the sources 
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of different r@gas. In-ancient times, the scales were in the 
form’ of the § grdémas or gramaragas. Afterwards they were 
replaced by the miircchands or the series of seven ascending 
notes. In fact, the mircchands had their origin in the gramas. 
In the Ramayana, we find the use of miircchands in the 
ganas i.e. jatirdgaganas, but the author of the Ramayana did not 
mention whether the jatiré@gas evolved from the 
rather it is understood from the text of the Ramayana that the 
jaliragas originated from the grdmas, sadja, malhyama and 
gandhara, and following them, Bharata (second century ADT 
mentioned that the pure and mixed (Suddha and vikrta) jatis 
or jatiragas, evolved from the two current gramas, sadia and 
madhyama, He did not mention the name of the gandharagr-tma, 
because it was obsolete in his time. However, the use of the 
miircchands as the origin (janaka) of the formalized regional tunes 
or dest-régas, was already current upto the fourteenth-fifieenth 
century A.D. 


What is the psycholo: 


mitrechands, 


gical basis of the emotional sentiments \ 
and moods of the ragas, in relation to their constituent parts, 
microtones ? Tt has already been said that in the Naradisiks@ 
(first century A.D.), we first come accross the word ‘sruti’, 
which determined the forms and intrinsic nature of the grama- 
ragas, mentioned by Narada as well as the lat 
ragas. Narada said that the persons, wh 
with the microtones and their value, are not worthy of being 
regarded as the experienced teachers : 
acarya uchyate’, The microtones, 
Siks@, were given significant 
and value. The microtones, 
Natysastra, were twenty-two in number, and they were allotted 
in the seven notes as : sadja 4+rsabha 3-+-gandhara 2+-madhyama 
4-+-paiichama 4+-dhaivata 3+ nisada 2=22. It has also been men- 
tioned before that these t 


Paes. 


er desi ragagitis and 
© are not acquainted 


‘Srutindm yo'visesajiio n1 sa 

as described by Narada of the” 

names, having special meanings a 

as vised by Bharata of the . 
' 


of Bharata, these series of microt : 


: . 5 Z Ones were known as genus 
species-relation, or Juyajanaka-samvandha, Now to make the 
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genus-species, or jati-vyakti, or jati-sruti scheme of the seven notes 
explicit, the following chart will be helpful. 


2 
z Microtones as Microtones as | ae 
Nos. Notes 3 determined by determined by | O'S 
7 Bharata Narada =| 285 
o os 
a 2zés 
te 1 1 tivea, dipta 
( 2 kumudvati ayata 
3 maodra! mridu 
Sadja 4 Chandovati madhya ... 4 
© 5 dayavati karuna 
6 ranjani madhya 
2 | Rgabha 7 raktika, mridu “- 3 
8 raudri dipta H 
3 | Gandhira 9 krodha Byata oe 2 
10 vajrika dipta 
1 prasarini ayata 
12 priti mridu 
++ | Madhyama .. 13 marjani madhya ... 4 
14 ksiti mridu } 
. , 15 raktika2 madhya 
‘ 16 sandipani ayata 
-~ 5 | Paiicama «| 17 alapiai karona.. 4 
- 18 madanti karuna 
19 rohini ayara 
G | Dhaivata ...{ 20 ramyi madhya... 8 
. Zt ugra dipea 
7 | Nigida ... | 22 kgobhint ayata ie 2 


According to Bharata, the bases (svarasthanas) of the 
seven notes were placed on the last microtonal units, and this 
process seems to be rational and scientific, The five microtones 
» (afterwards jatis or jenakas), as has been said before, contain 
", some specific and inherent emotional qualities, and they are : 
firmness and glowing nature (dépta), broadness and universality 
(ayaté), compassion and pity (karund), softness or slackness 
(mridu), and intermediateness or mediant nature (madhyd). The 
| microtones, as devised by Bharata, were also given the signi- 
ficant names, like cehandovatt, raudri, dayavati, ramya etc. and 


1, Or manda. 
2. Or rakia, 


ed 
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they were perhaps named after the images of the microtones 1.6 
Jatis of Narada of the Siksa. As for example, chandovati of 
Bharata corresponds with madhya of Narada, and connotes © 
the idea of order, system or peace ; dayavat? corresponds with | 
karund, and connotes the idea of compassion ; raudri corres: 
ponds with dipté, and connotes the idea of firmness, strength = 
or heroism, etc. So, from the psychological standpoint we 
find that the microtone, raudri contains or manifests th ~S 
esthetic moods of acuteness, cheerfulness, slackness etc. whi 7 
are identical with the emotional sentiment, veera (heroism), % | 
described by Bharata in his Natyasastra. In this way, it call 
be shown that all the microtones and the seven notes” 
(laukika) are impregnated with some specific zsthetic a 
ments and emotive feelings, which stir and stimulate the mind | 
of men and even of the animals, 

In fact, the notes and, consequently, the ragas of not only of i 
Indian music, but also of music of all nations of the world, are : 
Possessed of dynamic living force, They are not the. deag~ 
structures of the material sound, but are the embodiment of 
“energy and life. The inspired poets of the sixteenth-seventeenth 
century Composed Contemplative dhyanas of the notes and the 

See ee artists drew their colourful visual biceon 
ee bee ta 8ross sounds or sound-bodies pee 
© worshippers Bohined into divine deities (devamaya-tanu). E 
Rot minds Cvers of the deities found their solace and pea . 
n the divine music, and music was recognized as the ~ 
re and foremost art :—éng vidya saigitat paral’. = 
fate ine ee into two main categories, theory and 
tive, and the othe sadhana, The one is suggestive and direc. 
and the other ig é . *pplied and practical. The one is the way 
Mtical portion of : end or highest ideal. The theory or theore- 
‘phases Sid’ the eS 18 further divided into some different 
vijitina) esi * Stammar (vyakarana), acoustics Gabi 
~(ralirtitattoa), (sahitya), history (itihasa), iconography 
; ? Psychology (manovijiiana) and philosophy (darsana), 
peenthene the entirety of theory, So, by 


Phases - constitute 


¥ 
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— = music, we can not mean only the grammar or 
ical portion of music, as it is generally understood by 
some scholars, 
con of MUSIC) deals with the questions of sonant (amsa 
ome (samvadi), dissonant (anuvad?), the upward and 
movements of the notes (drohaza and avarohana), 
varna, miircchana, time factor (kala), etc. of the ragas. The 
acoustics belong to the science of physics which deals with the 
phenomena of sound. They determine the distinction between 
noise and tone, non-periodic and periodic vibrations and their 
sensations, etc, They deal with the scientific method of 
the Construction of the musical instruments, the frequencies and 
sauios of the wire-lengths, situation of the frets, etc. The 
literature of music deals with the nature and beauty of the 
musical compositions, their metres, rimes, graces, etc. The 
history of music deals with the work of colleéting the chrone- 
logical data of music, their origin, developments and mani- 
festations in different countries and among different nations, 
variations, adjustments and re-adjustments to the tasty and 
temperament of the peoples of different times and geogr: ical 
regions. The historical aspect of music really supplies @ 
comprehensive idea of music and helps mento get the full 
vision of musical developments down the ages. The iconography 
of music deals with the icons or visual forms of the notes an 
the ragas, with their corresponding emotional sentiments: and 
moods. It helps men to get knowledge of both the subjective 
and objective designs and values of music. The psychology of 
music deals with the psyche or soul of music. It furnishes with 
the knowledge that every outward manifestation of music is 
caused by the mind or will-power, which is the real creator 
of music. So our attention should be concentrated on the 
creator first and then to the mover of the mind, the prime 
mover or higher intelligence. The philosophy of music deals 
with the real knowledge and essence of music. It impavis t¢ 
men a faculty of judgement and intuitive knowledge that © 
them analyse and understand music as the means to an evd. 
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Therefore, by theory of music, we must not think only of 
the grammar of music, but also understand that the word conveys — 
all the phases of grammar, science, literature, history, icono- 
graphy, psychology and philosophy. By practice of these 
phases of the theory or $astra, men may attain excellence 
in music. The duty of the Sastra is to lead men to the path 


of spiritual sadhana, and when sédhand gets fruition, men attain 
immortality and everlasting bliss. 


CHAPTER THREE 
EVOLUTION OF INDIAN MUSIC 


The idea of evolution of Indian music pervades the vast field 
of origin and progression of different ingredients of Indian 
music, such as, notes, seminotes, scales, melodies, types of 
songs, musical limbs and parts, visual forms or pictures of the 
melodies, rhythm and tempo, musical instruments, dances, 
hand-poses, gestures and postures, or the rhythmic and graceful 
movements of the body, emotional moods and sentiments, etc. 
Indian music is a living art. It is the dynamic power of 
symbolizing the divine intuition of man in sweet and soothing 
sound. It stimulates and stirs the human depth and awakens 
the higher consciousness in man. 

Before entering into discussion on evolution of music, let 
us survey the musical esthetics and impart dynamic impulse 
and impetus to men to create or project music. The psychic 
content always predominates over the world of matter. Every 
creative order is followed and motivated by the impulse of 
willing of the mind-content, which designs everything ideally 
before projecting materially outside. Evolution of music is 
possible through the self-expressive process of Nature, and it 
comes spontaneously without the deliberate application of 
rigid rules. 

The process of evolution is known by different terms like 
creation, re-creation, interpretation, expression, revelation, 
omission, historical process, progression, etc. The evolutionary 
process of music comprises the musical anthropology, or the 
ethnic history of music, which deals with origin and growth 
of music in the race or country, through different strata of 
time and space, and which deals with the vastly varied 1 °s of 
music as progressively unfolded in rising racial cultures. 
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Music in Primitive Time ; a 
Music had its root in the most primitive savage life, and, it 
evolved through countless strata. Now, what are the progres- 
sively evolving concepts of music ? What is the conceptual 
urge of man behind the evolution of music ?. The foundational 
urge and concepts of music evolved in man from three sources 2 
(1) primitive impulses and intuitions, (2) gradually emerging 
scientific findings in concrete situations, and (3) working 
‘theories which are direct outgrowth of love of the creative art. 
There was an intense feeling for the art of singirg and dancing) 
in the bosom of the primitive men, and those feelings and love 


came out in the form of Song and dance. The subjective i | 
impulse was thus manifested as the objective forms. i} 
Everything physical and Psychical in the world of pheno- 


mena emerged through the medium of process or evolution or 
Progress, 


Music evolved always through the historical Progress 
from the antique prehistoric days up to this time, and it will 
Proceed on to the eternal future in various changing forms and © 
Patterns, ‘ 


i 
Inthe primitive a; 


PS ge, music was crude and monotonous, but 
It is believed that ; 


t had a much greater field than the later 
art-music, bound up with the everyday life of the primitive 
People. It was connected with many special factors : socio- 
logical, Psyehological, religious symbolic, and linguistic. The 
Primitive people Sang and danced when they felt something 
Positive to express and to enjoy. Singing and dancing were & 
the spontaneous Outbursts of their simple and sweet thoughts, 
Song and speech were often mingled in the course of their life 
and social Performances. It also happened that logical thought 
and musical motive developed little by little from the 
i he definite in the course of the song, as if the 
initial dream-states were gradually manifesting as waking 
consciousnes, 

Well has it been said by Alfred Einstein that the first 
beginnings of music lie eve 
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the origin and evolution of music for our historical study and 
culture. The musical medium is the music proper, as executed 
in the form of physical sounds, which have their physiological 
and psychical correlates. Sound forms the base of musical 
manifestation, or it will be correct to say that material sound 
forms the physic or corporeal body and impulse or emotion, 
the psyche or soul of music. So when inarticulate speech is 
developed into the use of .certain sounds as symbols for impulse 
i or emotion, we have the beginning of speech, as distinguished 
from tonal manifestation or music. It may be said to be an 
intellectual development in the field of articulate speech, leaving 
music for the expression of emotion or emotive feeling of man. 
Tn fact, the will-to-create music is an intellectual message or 
inspiration to man and when he creates music, his feelings are 
moulded in pure tone-experience, and the musical material and 
form take the shape of a stimulate for feeling of the beauty of 
tone or music in itself, aside from formal art or meaning. A 
Y similar process also originated in the minds of the primitive 
men at the beginning of the manifestation of music on earth. 
Music reveals many things of the human world, which 
words or speech cannot. So the primitive people did every- 
thing through words and speech, but when they sang the songs, 
they did it through tones and tunes, forming the narratives 
or stories of their daily lives. They observed the rhythm by 
the clanking of stones, the pounding of wood, or by the dashing 
of stone spearheads against wooden shields. Possibly getting 
the idea from the hide-covered shield, they stretched skins 
across the two open ends of the hollow trunks of tree or 
covered the open mouth of the earthen ditches and thus 
invented the musical instruments like drum, which accompanied 
their, songs and dances. To keep time and to create stirring 
emotion, they clapped their hands, nodded their heads and 
moved the limbs of their bodies, and from them they gradually 
gathered the sense of measure of time, which, in turn, gave rise 
to the idea of rhythm. The primitive nations did not know 
at first the ratios and distant measures of the tones, but yet 
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they used to add the notes to the words or speech, making 


them suitable for music, They knew the proper modes of 
utterances or the process of intonation. Just as a word was 
Sometimes a sentence to the Primitive men, so was a tone in 


songs something of a melody. Gradually they observed the 
forms and beauty of cadences i 


tones, and from the succession 
discovered the laws and forms of 
form. The growth of melody was 
why music was so significant in th 
Prof. Marius Schneider said that a) 
grow out of harmony, 
melodic variants, 


es, they 
though in a crude 
f the main Teasoms 
e life of primitive people. 
rimitive melody did not 
harmony was rather the product of 


melody, 
one o 


the type of Voice used, 
haracter of a melody, Funeral songs and 

5 often sung in a nasal Voice ; love-songs were 
“esompatiied by a Significant play of the lips, In more highly 
developed Culture: 


3 8, formal differentiation was usually deter_ 
mined by the various t tradition was 


layers of tradition, and that 
Y nation, whether Primitive 


evident in every society of ever 
or advanced, An archaic style Survived in animal-songs and 


hunting-songs, and 
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like rain, war, etc. but in the prevailing psychological tension. 
’ As for example, if the witch doctor implores the spirit 
of disease to release his patient, the song will be friendly ; 
if he fights it with his spear, the song will be war-like ; yet 
both will be medicine songs. In this way, it can be shown that 
songs of different occasions differ in their styles and moods for 
their different situations and different atmospheres. 

From the history of the beginning of civilization we know 
that the primitive society was at first unable to produce a tone 
or song clearly and cleanly, and the pitch of the music or tonal 
voice was invariably wavering. From this almost imperceptible 
rising and falling of the voice above and below one tone, said 
Edward Macdowell, we may gauge more or less the state of 
civilization of the nation to which the song or music belonged. 
It is also found that the phrase-tone invariably corresponds 
to the sentence-word, and like it, gradually loses its meaning 
as a phrase and fades into a tone which, in turn, is used in 
new phrases as mankind mounts the ladder of civilization. Such 
was also the condition of words and songs in very early times, 


Process of Evolution of Music 


Charles Darwin was of the opinion that music evolved 
from the imitation of the cries and calls of the animals. Alfred 
Einstein also maintained similar views. He said that comparative 
musicology, which deals with the primitive development of music, 
has admitted that primitive men may have been attracted by bird- 
song in the first place and have continued to use it as a model 
for imitation. Similar belief prevails among the Indian people. 
It has been mentioned in the Varadisiks@ (first century A.D.) : 
‘sadjam vadati mayiiro’ etc., i.e., the call of the peacock is similar 
to the tonality or pitch of the note sadja, that of the bull to 
to that of rsabha; that of the goat to that of gandhdra ; that 
of the crane to that of madhyama ; that of the cuckoo to that 
of paiichama ; that of the horse to that of dhaivata, and that of 
the Auijara or elephant to that of nidda, The Siksd also shows 
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the physico-physical origin of the musical sounds or notes from 
the friction of the air With different parts of the human body. 

The Western sayants like Roussau, Harder, and Herbert 
Spencer were of the opinion that speaking with a raised voice was 
the beginning of song or music, i.e. music evolved from the 
raised voice speech in the most primitive society of all nations, 
and a kind of Speech-song or chant-like recitative was indeed 
to be found among the primitive men. Specially the Spencerian 
theory is an idealization of the natural language of passion. ye 
So, according to this theory, music is an extension Of the 
Primitive desire to communicate; consequently its wh 
function is related to the communication of hu 

and passions. Prof. Rowbotham did not acce} 
Spencer and pointed out that impassioned spee 
of music and it works as a vehicle for ever 
Prof. Wallaschek, on the other hand, advanced 
the original musical impulse was purely esthetic, 
the rhythm. Some others hold that the very 
language ‘is the older element from which developed both 
speech and song : speech striving towards free rhythm and music 
towards a more Tegulated one’. Dr, Burney was of the Opinion 
that music is anterior to word and language. He said in his 
General History of Music : ‘Vocal music is of such high antiquity 
that its origin Seems to have been ceval with mankind ; at 
~ least the lengthenea tones of pleasure and pain, of joy and 
affection, must long have preceded every other language, and 
music. The voice of Passion wants but few articulations, and 
must have been nearly the same in all human creatures, diffe 
only in gravity or acuteness according to age, sex, and Orga 
tion, till the invention of words by particular conventj 
different societies, weakened, and by degrees Tender 
unintelligible’. In fact, we know very little about th 
languages of the Primitive cultures o: 
races might have displayed the 
but so far only a small number of 
Music that evolved in the r 


ole artistic 
man emotions 
Pt the views of 
ch is the source 
yday emotions, 
the theory that 
growing out of 
ancient sound. 


ring 
niza~ 
On, in 
ed it 
e true 
f different nations, Various 
elements of sound-languages, 
examples have been collected, 
emote primitive time, can be 
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divided into two classes, purely emotional and sensuous ; the 
one arising from the language of heroes, and the other from 
the swaying or wavering of the body and the patter of feet. To 
both of those classes or elements, said Macdowell, if we may 
call them so, metre (dance) and melody (tune) brought their 
power ; to declamation, metre brought its potent vitality, and to 
the dance, melody added its soft charm and lulling rhyme. So, 
these are the two ways of looking at the primitive music : 
one, as impassioned speech, the nearest psychologically 
complete utterance of emotion known to man, and the other, 
as the dance, comprising as it does all that appeals to our 
nature, Nature exists with its exquisite beauty and grandeur, 
while simple hearted primitive man lives in it to enjoy it and 
also to conquer it. It is the strain of Nature in primitive man 
that gave him the dance and vocal music, and it is his godlike 
fight against Nature that gave him impassioned speech, beauty 
of form and motion on one side, and all that is divine in him 
on the other. The conception of an ordainer of the universe was 
already present in him. The universe around him, the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the sky and the ordered system of Nature 
Created within him a great wonder and unbounded joy. He 
had realized the utility of a greater power, and, therefore, amid 
joys and sorrows, the hope of peace and solace led him utter 
the inmost converse of his heart to the world-ordainer. The 
language of his songs was meaningful and sincere, At first he 
used to sing and dance for his material prosperity. With the 
dawn of civilization his intellect and understanding became 
shining and acute, and his outlook was changed and, conse- 
quently, his motive of offering music. His music was gradually 
enriched with more notes, grace and emotion. The mono- 
tonous drcika type of music, containing only one note, was 
replaced by the gathika type, possessed of two notes. After- 
wards a new type of sdmika music, with three notes, evolved 
out of the remains of the gdthika. Gradually for the growing 
taste and temperament of the more civilised Vedic people, the 
s@mika was replaced by the svardniara type of music, possessed 
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of four notes. Music with five notes, audav type of music, 
then evolved and it was again replaced by the sa@dava type of 
music, possessed of six notes. Upon the skeleton of the sédava 
type of music, the music with seven notes, sampiirna type at 
last flowered into full Sweep and beauty. 

A review of the Brahmanas, Samhitas and Aranyakas literature _ 
shows Simplicity in form and in the presentation of music of 
early days. Music Consisted of recitative hymns or stotras, 
Songs, prayers and lays in the early stage. With the progress 
of civilization and human intellect, the cultural sphere Was lit 
up with a ‘heavenly’ glow. The conception of various deities 
and gods came into being and man paid his homage to them 
in words and tunes, 

The Sun-worship was prevalent in the remote antiquity. The 


sky (kasa) was Conceived as Varuna-devata in the early Vedic 
Society, and the sun was beli 


Worship gradually evolved as the proto- 
‘un-worship, and fire was regarded as the 
sun, nay, the god of the nether world. 
Ces (satra and yajfia) also evolved. The 

butter Was poured ; the sacrificial fire as sacred offering and 
Bods and deities received their oblations 

through the medi Of the flames of the sacrificial fire. They 
thought that the flames Were no other than the tongues of the 
80ds 3 ‘visnu-jihug’, The Visnu was the representative of the 
Sun as well as of the fire, Th the mytho-historical literature, Devi 
deity of learning and all arts, was 
aS the tongue:of the Sacrificial fire—‘tagni-jihua Sara~ 
_ Along with sacrificial Offerings—lays and songs were 
sung in rhythm, and Music was considered as part and parcel 
of the rites ang Sacrifices. The Songs were accompanied by 


various musica] instruments, and the cadences of dancing added 
to the serenity anq beauty of music, 


Sarasvati, the presidin ig 
described 
svat’, 
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Basic Source of Indian Music 

The ancient authors on music conceived and deified the 
primal sound, Nada, as a symbol of the goddess Sarasvat?, nay 
they personified the unmanifested causal sound (anahata-Nada) 
as Sarasvai2 with a dynamic spirit and eternal energy. They 
said that the manifested musical sound (ahata-Nada) is surcharged 
with that divine energy and soothes the aching hearts of 
worldly men and animals with its manifold manifestations of 
notes, seminotes, colours, pitches, graces, harmony and 
melody, 

Goddess Sarasvati has been conceived as an incarnation 
and the presiding deity of fine arts : music, painting and sculp- 
tures, nay of all learning or vidya. In the Vedic literature, we find 
that the goddess has been mentioned in different forms and 
names. Sometimes she has been called the blazing fire, or the 
glowing ray of the sun, as the vajra (‘Sarasvatt tad-dvitiyam vajra- 
riipam’), or the river, etc. In fact, the goddess Sarasvati is a 

. Vedic deity and her worship was prevalent in the Vedic society. 
In the Rgveda, we find that the minor sacrifices were known 
as praydja, Eleven prayajas were used in the animal sacrifices 
(pasu-yaga) and those eleven praydjas were dedicated to eleven 
deities. The mantras, which were chanted in the names of 
those gods, were known as the @pri-mantras, and those eleven 
gods were also designated as Apri-devatas and their names were : 
Ida, toasta, triat gods (Ida, Bharati, Sarasvati), Usasanakta, Tanu- 
napat, Daivya-hotara, NarasathSa, Valik, Vanaspati and Soahakett. 
\ The 110th sitra of 10th mandala of the Reveda was known as 
: the dpri-sakta and its eighth Rk or stanza was known by 
the three deities, Jdé, Bharati and Sarasvati. The Rk- 


verse runs thus : 


Ah no yajiiam bhdratt tipame- 

tvild mangvadiha chetayantt | 
Tisro devirvahiredam syonam 

Sarasvati svapasek sadam te |} 


Ida and Bhératt were the constant companions of Sarasuatt. 
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Besides the Sarasvatt-sikta, they were mentioned in the hymnal 
songs (stuti) and in forty mantra 

the names of Ida and Bha 


Ss Of other sitktas. In those hymns, 
Sayana mentioned 


ratt were associated with Sarasvari. 


in the commentary on the <setl ade 
‘Idadisavdabhidheyoh vahni-murtayastisrah’, i.e. Ida, Bharati an 
"Sarasvati were conceived 


as three blazing flames of fire (Agni). 
In the commentary on the Rk 1,188.4, Sayana again mentioned 
that Ida@ was connected with the earth, Bharati with the su 
and Sarasvat? with the sky, and they were considered as Vacdevi, _ 
Again in the commentary on the Rk 1,142.9, he connected the 
three deities with the effulgence of the sun or Aditya. 
Aitareya-Brahmana, they were conceived as prana, 
and vydna, 


In the Reveda (1,142.9), we find al 
deities instead of three an 


da@, Bharati, Mahi and 
Sarasvati, In the RE 1.13.1, 
Gradually Ida, Bhay 


the same, and Saras 


ties of the other two, So we find that Sarasvati is worshipped 
from the early Vedic Period, 
Again we find in the 


n, 


In the 
apana 


as well as a “goddess? : 
* elasya nadivad devata: acca nigamabhavah’, Sa 


d ‘water’ or 
‘dvividha hi Sarasvati 
Stern sc 


hough 
a ‘god’ 
vigrahavad devatanadiriip a 

Most of the We, 


water or river, 


d the goddess With 


rasvali was Tegarded 
the Tivers, Dur sadvati, Vipasa, etc. However 

in the Reveda we find the Teferences of ‘paiichajatah 

vardhayanti’, 


I '—‘paiichajata 


VYanayah 
chajata or five 
divine People, 
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Pitr or the departed fathers, Deva or the gods, Asura or uncivi- 
lized non-Aryan people and Raksasa or the demon. Sometimes 
the name Nisada is also found. Some say that by the word 
‘pattchajatah’ five kinds of races or clans were meant and they 
were Anu, Drahyu, Puru, Turvasa and Yada and Alri. Atr? was, 
their priest. These races or clans used to pray to Agni, Soma, 
Mitra (the sun), Indra and Sarasvati. The Rsis used to sing’their 
daily prayers to the river, Sarasvati, Gradually the Rsis or the 
". Brahmins began to perform sacrifices on the bank of-the river 
Sarasvati, invoking Devi Sarasvati, and there we find that the 
tiver was identified with the divine goddess. 


Further we find an interpretation of the words ‘saras’ or 
‘apah’ ic. water as the Some, which corresponds to the Moon 
(candra) ox Devi-Gourt. In the Rg-Veda (9.1.6), Soma was called 
as a ‘daughter’ (duhita) of the sun (Mitra). In the Vedic litera- 
ture, Savasvatt was again conceived as a ‘cow’ as well as the 
sacred words (vdcam) like svahakara, vasatkdra and hantakara, 
We have already mentioned that the goddess was known in the 
Vedas, Brahmanas and Pratisakhyas as Vispu, Idd, Ila, Tvasta, 
Bharati, Tanunpat, Vanaspati, Jyoti, etc. Yaska identified Iga or 
Ha with the sacred fire or Agai, the terrestrial Sun. The Hindus, 
Buddhists and Jains generally recognize the goddess Sarasvati 
as ‘Vac-devl’, ‘Vagesvari’, ‘Vidyadhari’, ‘Bhadre-kali’, ‘Vidya’ and 
‘Sarada’. The Buddhist Mahayani sects conceive the goddess 
as a divine force ot ‘Sakti’,an emanation of Majijusri, the mascu- 
line god of knowledge who destroys all the evil forms (igno- 
rance) or ‘avidya’ and doubts or saskéaya with his sword 
(ktpana). Prof. O. C. Gangoly thinks that with the spread of 
Mahayana Buddhism in China and Japan, the Indian Sarasvati 
was identified with the Japanese goddess, Benten, who like 
the Indian prototype, carries in her hand a lute (Veepa). Her 
full name in Japan is Dal-leen-zai-ten or the ‘Greek Divinity 
of the Reasoning Faculty’. This seems to recall the close 
association of Laksmi and Sarasvett in Indian mythology. In 
earlier times, Devt Sarasvatt used to be worshipped in the name 
of Sri or Lakgmi on Srt-Pafichamt day. Gradually the idea of Sri, 
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the goddess of luck and prosperity, was separated from the idea 
of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning and knowledge. , 
However, the conception of the goddess Sarasvati is a 
beautiful one in the Hindu literature. The seers of truth made 
sher an embodiment of all-existence, all-intelligence, all-bliss 
(saccidanandamay?). She has been imagined as the fountain- 
head® of divine potential energy that animates all beings and 
permeates all becomings of the world. 


There runs an allusio 


n in the Satapatha-Brahmana wu 9:4. 
1-7), 


from which we know that music is in itself Deot Sarasyati, 


or it can be said, music has originated from the goddess, 
Satapatha-Brakmana Si 


Soma from Gayatri, Gayatri is the Vedic metre like V+ 


thati, 
nts the sun. Gandharva Visvavasu is 


story in a very be: 
briefly in the Tait 
Gandharvas who 
(mundane) deities 


mi related this 
‘autiful way. He said : ‘Similarl 


ttriya-Samhita, VI, 


dotium that they 
as in RV. X, 
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his wife (i.e., Vac) to Brhaspati, obtain the Soma in exchange, 
and are made free of their. original sin’.” 

Now from the allusion of Suma-juice and the Gandharvas, 
we get a very important clue to music. The Gandharvas were 
the semi-divine people of the north-western province of India‘ 
Some are of the opinion that they had a special system of music, 
and their scale of music was known as the gandhdra-grama. It 
is said that they made a special and most important contribu- 
tion to Indian music, and for this reason the ancient authors 
of music designated the art of the lavkika music as ‘gandharvam’ 
or ‘gandharva-vidya’, to Commemorate the valuable gift of the 
semi-divine Gandharvas. Bharata said in the Natyatastre that as 
music was composed of svara, tala and pada, used to be practised 
by the semi-divine Gandharvas, it was known as gaéndharvam. 
This type was known also as marga, as it followed the sacred 
path i.e., laws and principles of the Vedic music. 


Music in Vedic Time 

We have seen that primitive type of music was gradually 
replaced by the newly moulded ones. The Vedic music, 
sdmagana, evolved through the medium of songs and singing pro- 
cesses of the chanters and singers, and their laws, materials and 
processes were contained in the three main song-books, grame- 
geya-gdna, aranyegesa-gana and itha and iihya ganas, These three 
Vedic song-books were really composed of three kinds of Rks 
or collections of verses, and those Rks were: Parvarcika, Aranyaka- 
Samhita and Uttardrcika, The verses were the source or womb 
(yoni) of the songs. The uses of the Piirvarcita were divided 
into three parts, and they were dedicated to three gods or presi- 
ding deities, Agni, Indra and Soma-Pavamana. The ganas, grame- 
geya and aranyegeya existed side by side in the Vedic society and 
were regarded as the Vedic ganas. The only difference between 
them was: the former was sung publicly by all communities 
of people, whereas the latter was meant for the mystic chanters 


_ |, Vide Christian and Oriental Philosophy of Art (1956), p. 141. 
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or singers of the sacred forests, and they were religious and 
spiritual. The ganas, iiha and iihya, were also sung in the Vedic 
sacrifices by the side of the ganas, gramegeya and aranyegeya. 
The Paficavitnsa-Brahmana states that the notes of the aha and 
‘ihya-ganas were similar to those of the yonigdna or veyagana. 

In the Vedic time. the culture of art of music was developed 
and was more ‘satisfactory. The sdmagana formed a special 
feature of the culture of music of that time, The sémagana 
Was of various types with different numbers of tone in different 
Vedic recensions (sakhas), and they had different methods of 
rendering. Usually three, four or five notes were used in the 
Sdmaganas, but, in the Kauthuma recension (Sakha), 
Was presented with seven Vedic notes. 


in downward movement Whereas the 


in the upward movement 
of the sdmagana were used 
S_ (mandra), circumflex or 
(tara). The correct intona- 


authors of the musical treatises. 
said that Pitamaha Brahma (Druh 
of music from the four Vedas, 
the new type of music, gdndharva, 


: In the Reveda, we find the mention of gana and gatha : (a) 
sama gya manam (1.81.5 


it ), gdyatram gya manam (1.2.14), stoma so 
£ja manaso (6.69.2) ete, These are the forms of the ancient 
phocess Of stoma i.e, stotra or stabagana. In Rikmantra, 8.81.5, 
Sayana used the word yak instead of gatha (Rik 8.32.1). 
In the Rks 1.167.6, 9.11.8, 


= Sayana used Satavyam, stutiriipam 
vacham and stutya to explain the meanings or significances of 


Bharata of the Natya 
ina) collected the m: 
and made the struc; 


Sdstrq 
aterials 
ture of 
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Sdyat gathém, somaya gatham tai and gathaya puranyavynnashata. 
Now we find that the meaning of gathd is gtyate iti gatha i.e. 
that which is sung, or is suitable for singing, is gatha. 

Sometimes gana was used in the sense of prayerful stuti, 
or chanting in praise of some deities, In the Atharvaveda, 
we find both the words, gdna and stotra, which were used for 
singing. Sometimes we find the word udgayati for prastauti, 
ind there gana was meant the stofra. However, from many 
“Rk-stanzas it is proved that the Vedic people used to sing and 
also recite the mantras for sacrificial and other purposes. 

In the Chhandogya-Upanisad (1.3-12 cantos), the method 
of singing of the sa@mans has been described. There we find the 
process of udgdnas, svaras, and different kinds of séman. Omkara 
Played the role of the vital force (prdna) of the udganas. The 
Upanisad says: Omityetadaksaramudgithamupasita (1.1) i.e. con- 
centrate and meditate upon the universal basic letter of sound, 
OM taking it as udgitha, because purushasya vak rasah, vacha rik 
: “ptasah, righa sdma rasak, sdmnd udgitho rasak. Further it says : 
4 “Yah pranavah sa udgttha iti”. Rasa connotes the idea of extract 
or essence as well as the base (adhisthdna), The Upanigad says 
that udgttha can be divided as ud-gi-tha i.e, ud is the vital air 
or préna, gik or gir is letter or word or vde, and tha is annam 
of cause or source. Therefore praza (vital air), v@¢ (speech or 
| word) and anna (cause) are known as udgitha, the saman. 

Now, what is séma or saman? Sa and am= sama, and the 
_ Word s@ means vital air or prdna and the word am is fire or 
“\, energy or agni. The sama has been conceived in different ways. 
The Chhandogya-Upanizad states that séma or sdman is known as 
the medium, through which songs (ganas) in praise of gods and 
and goddesses were accompanied by veen@ which is the most 
ancient musical instrument of the world. The Upanisad says : 
““at ya. ise veendydm gayantye tam te gdyanti”, The samas or 
sdémans were sung either for material prosperity, or for spiritual 
accomplishment. Further the Upanisad says as to what is the 
+ aim of (singing of) the sdman ? The aim is the notes (svaras) : 
“Ka samno gatik iti, Svara iti hovacha’’. Some of the commen- 
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tators explained the notes (svaras) as ee 
QNi-Re-Ga) which are recognised as the formalised fe) 
(laukika) notes, and this assumption is controversial. ’ 

The stobhas like haha, hau, haikéra, atha, etc. were used in 


ancient time in the Singing of the sdmans, and those stobhas were 


Gifferently conceived as loka (region), vayu (air), chandra (moon), 


Atman and fire (Agni). In fact, stobhas were used to intensify 
the forms and forces of the sdmans ice. Singing of the samans, 
The Chhandogya-Upanisad has also mentioned about different__ 
Kinds of notes or tones to be used in the sdmaganas. The 
Upanisad states : “vinardi sdmno vine pashavyamityagneh udgithah 
aniruktah prajapateh, niraktah samasya, mrdu Slaksnam vayoh, 


Slaksnam vayoh, Slaksnam valavadin udriyasya, kraucham urhaspatih, 
apadhvantam varunasya * * *??, 


These notes or tones also are the 
udgithas, and these are presided by some deities, Anirukta, 
nirukta, mrdu, Slak sna, krauitcha, etc. are the types of notes. The 
Notes are divided into two, svara and vyaiijana. These are 
the varnas or letters which form the sentences and stanzas. 
The Upani sad Says that the svara-varnas are known as ghoshavan 
le. forcible, The Svara-varnas create force and esthetic 
: eauty, and these are Known as prana or vital force or energy. 

OWias varnas for creating force in the 


days, as we use the svara- 
badas and 84nas, so these were used in the Vedic and POSt-Vedic 


times in the sdman-singing, 
Regarding Vedic songs, Prof. A, Hillebrandt was of the 
pinion: “We are indebted for the Vedic songs and 
(chant) to the poets and Risis of ancient India, 
their hymns for the solemn sacrifices of the king: 
the time, and also for the praise of the gods, 
Patrons, ** sts and kings were n 
ood above, but not outside t! 
may fairly assume that the hymns did refi 
only of the higher, but also of the lower classes, and the 
popular traditions of the different ages”,2 Prof, Hillebrandt 
2. Vide Third International Congress Sor the History of Religions, Vol. IE 
(1900), p. 11. 
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means to say that the Vedic religion along with the sacrifices 
and hymns were meant not only for upper classes, but also 
for lower classes of people of the then society. 

Dr. A. B. Keith also elaborately discussed about religion, 
Vedic sacrifices and hymns in his monumental volumes of 
(1) The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Uparishads, 
Vols. I & UI, (2) The Veda of the Black Yajus School, Vols. I & II, 


” (3) Rigveda Bréhmanas : Attareya and Kausiteki (of the Reveda) 


which ‘were published in the Harvard Oriental Series. Dr. 
Martin Haug also dealt with the process of the sdmagdna in his 
book, Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rgveda (Bombay 1863). 
Dr, Caland beautifully discussed about the materials of 
Vedic sacrifice and sdmagdnas in the English translation of 
the Patichavithéa-Brahmana. Ramendra Sunder Trivedi also 
discussed about the sémagdna in the Aitareya-Brahmana (Bengali) 
and the Yajfakatha (Bengali). While discussing the Vedic 
Mahavrata, Dr. Keith strongly supported the view of Prof. 


8 °P-Hillebran dt, and said that the Vedic Mahavrata rite used to be 


performed on the second last day of the Gavamayana-sattra, 
a yearly-long rite. The Mahivrata rite ocurred in the winter 
solstice. The Vedic literature say that different kinds of 
sacrifices (yajfias) and rites (safras) used to be performed in the 
Vedic time, and different kinds of samans were used 
in them, The Sdkhydyana-Srauta-sitra (XI, 13) attributes 
to the Mahavrata three sdmans, vrhat, mahkadivakttya and 
rathantara. Prof. Hillebrandt said that on the whole, though 
by no means universally, the orhat is made up of hymns 
and verses to Sarya (the sun) and the mahadivakrtya, to Indra. 
“Now the prayer (of songs) to Sirya (the sun) are most 
naturally connected with the efforts required at the winter 
solstice, to rescue the sun from destruction and death, while 
Indra’s season in the breaking of the monsoon about the 
summer solstice, when he overcomes Vrtra, the demon of 
drought, and, as the Aitareya-Aranyaka (1.1.1) has it waxed great”. 

Dr. Keith said that in connection with the Vedic and 
pre-Vedie sacrifices and sacred rites and singing of different 


4 
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mi lute were 
Fi m and lu 
Kinds of saman musical instruments like ae instrument 
ane Dr. Keith further said that Various e the priests. The 
used to be played by the priests and Seaton during the 
POE, i iS Wi . 
activities of the maiden ; 2 ter-pitcherg 
2 eee samans. He wrote : “Maidens oe cows sme] 
singing aa ae singing—in one version— I with sWeet . 
u e 
Seon is sweet drink’. The cows sm 


Ts of bu 
odours—sweet drink ! The cows are mothe 


tter—swee, 
drink | 


aekeal 
May they increase cavet drink As they (maiden 
e— swee: Bene az 

foo hoy eens ea thighs with their i tia 
according to Hiranyakesi, beat ee eround ‘Eoally they (the 
ie. pradaksinam, following the sun’s aenON: itchers into the | 
Wives of the Priests) cast the contents of tein he fact in the 
marjaliya fire.” Dr, Caland also mentioned thi il prevaleal 
Paiichavithsa-Brahmana, This kind of function i . Benga 
among the Primitive races like Oraons and ee ad aroung 4 

°Y Perform this function along with dance an ; this king 
the Karma tree, and Dr. Frazer also mentione is, Altis ang 
of dance ang Song in his monumental book, Adonis, 
Ossiris (p. 198), 


". Keith said that the solem 
Of the maidens Tound the sacrificial 
4 substitute for the less formal | 
doubt that in the Mahavrat 
another season of 
in the Brahmani 
Popular,3 


n dances (with Vedic songs) 
fire in the Vedic time ag 
leap over the fire and jar, 
a we have no priestly cen to 
a midsummer rite, but a genuine adop coi \ 
cal ritual of a midwinter rite essentially ™ 


Now it can be mentioned that there were different rae 
Of Sastra to be used in the Vedic and pre-Vedic im ea 
The Aitareya-Brahm, rded different processes of Ic 
singing. The sdman-singers used to repeat the verses at ets 
and to keep the Signs by small sticks cut from the wood o¢ 


ana has reco 


;, «s for 
3. Vide the Vedic Mabhaorata in the Third International Congre‘s 
the History of Religions, Vol, 11 (Paris, 1900), pp, 49-58, 
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the Udumbara tree, the trunk of which to be placed behind 
the seat of the Udgatris. 

We have already mentioned about two kinds of principal 
sémans in the Vedic rites, which were ‘orhat’ and rathantara. 
The Aitareya-Brakmana states that these two samans were known 
as the two boats of the sacrifice, landing it on the other shore 
in the celestial world. It is said that by means of them the 
performers of the sacrifices used to cross the year (just as one 
crosses a river), The vrhat and rathantera samans were possessed 
of two feet (of the sacrifice), the performance of the day was 
the head. By means of the two feet men used to gain their 
fortune. The Aitareya-Brahmana has given the vivid descriptions 
of the samans which were sung before the altar of the fire to 
invoke and at the same time to please the presiding deities of 
the sacrificial fires. The singing of the samans were essential, 
and from these sdmans evolved the forms and method of songs 
and singing i.e. music in later days. 


Soma-Plants 


As sdmagana was essential in the Vedic sacrifices, so was 
the Soma-plant (somalata). The Soma-plants were available 
from the Soma-buyers who assembled near the Yajiatala. We 
find in the Vedic literature that Soma-plants or Soma-creepers 
Were used in the sacrifices. The juice of the Soma-creepers 
were extracted so as to pour it or to offer it to the blazing 
tongues of the sacrificial fire. It was believed that the presiding 
deities of the fires used to take the offerings of Soma-juice and 
butter through the medium of the tongues of the fire of the 
sacred altar. At that time sdmans with different notes and 
measures were sung, richs were chanted with tones and tunes. 

Many of the scholars of both the East and the West hold 
the opinion that juice was prepared after pasting the Soma- 
creepers which grew in the jungle areas of the mountains. The 
Soma-juice was bitter and intoxicated, and the priests used to 
take, the juice for vigour and energy. MM. A. Chinnaswami 
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Sastri recently subscribed an article on the Soma-Plant, in 
which he said that Vedic sacrifices originated from the concep- 
tion that man should share his food with the gods he worshipped. 
“Of the three forms of Vedic sacrifice, namely Havir-yajnia, 
Pasu-yajfia and Soma-yajna, the last one is the most important 

and of the greatest antiquity. The Vedas hold that a Traivar- 
nika cannot fully repay his debts to the gods without perfor- 
ming a Soma-yajita’’, Sabaraswamin has described in commen- 
tary on the Mimarsddarsana that Soma as a plant was full of » 
milky juice, and it was sweet and nourishing. Many of the 
scholars have compared Soma with the moon. 
Tison does not hold good from the historical 


Brahmanda-purana says that the Soma-plant was available in 
abundance in Mount M 


unjarat, near Mount Kailash. But, 
according to the Vedic version, Soma was supposed to have been 
ven (svarga) by Devi Gayatri. In spite of the 
ing the said plant, it was ordained that every 
Traivarnika should perform Soma-yajita, It is said that Soma- Be 
Banedused\tolbelinerfrmed in the banks of the Godavari, 
d Tampraparni. “For this” said Saétri, “the 
Plant is not available and ano 
as a substitute. 


But this compa- 
viewpoint. The 


: Kaveri an 
Original Soma- 
Putika is used 


the sacrificer,”* 


Now to Conclude, it can be said that the Vedic Soma-juice 
was neither Stimulant 


» Mor intoxicant, but, on the Other 
hand, the Vedas attribute some good qualities to it, MM, 
Sastri said 


in the Vedic time, contributed to 
vigour. It kept the brain cool, 


» helped endurance, assured longivity 
and prevented o1g age. In the entire Vedic texts, we find that 


amely, Vajapeya and Santramani, the 
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use of the wine is mentioned. Given in these cases the drinking 
of the remnants by the sacrificer has not been ordained. How- 
ever, a close study of the Smrities and Purdnas leads us to the 
conclusion that word nada used in the Vedic hymns to denote the 
Soma-juice which means happiness and joy, and not intoxica- 
tion. Rather Soma is known in the Vedic literature as Amrta 
(nector), and throughout the Mahabharata, Bhagavata and 


 Vignupuraga, the word Soma is used to denote Amrta. But it 


is a fact that the sa@man chants with different tone, and tunes 
with three registers (sthana) were used to invoke the Vedic gods 
and to sanctify the sacrifices. 


Musical Instruments in Vedic Time 


In the Vedic time, there evolved different types of musical 
instrument like vend, veru of varia and mrtariga which 


’ panes the sémans. Some peculiar type of earthen drums 


were in use for signaling the time of arriving or attack of the 
enemies. These drums were known as bhiimi-dundubhi, made 
up of a pit in the earthen ground, covered with the skins of 
the animals. Gradually dundubhi (drum) was made up of the 
hollow wooden stuff, covered with skin. Besides, there evolved 
different kinds of drum like panava, puskara, bhanda, etc. In 
the Vedas and Brahmana literature, we find that the most 
ancient drums iike dundubhi, bhitmi-dundubhi, etc., were in use 
with the sdman-singing, when necessary. The Reveda states + 
“Sayatimiva dundubhik” (1.285), “sa dundubhi apasedha shatrun” 
(6.47-49), while explaining “app protha dundubhi? (6.47.30). 
Sayana addressed the dundubhi to kill the enemy—‘vadhasza’. 
The dundubhis were also used to call men when lived in distant 
places “‘Ketu mada dundubhih vavaditi” (1.47.31). Sometimes 
victory used to be announced by the grave and majestic sounds 
of the bhitmi-dundubhi and dundubhi. In the Taittirtya-Samhita 
(1.5.9.30), we find the mention of “dundubhin samaghaiti” or 
“bhami-dundubkin aghauti” (1.5.9.30). 
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Bis has already: been said‘that dundubhi (drum) was afterwards 
‘made up of a: hollow trunk of a tree, which was covered with 
the rough skin of the animals. The bhitmi-dundubhi was made 


Out of the bhiimi or earthen ground, covered with skin. 
It can be asked as to when those rude 
created 2? Now, 


Primitive time, 
the most antiqu 


drums evolved, or were 
when we study the music-materials of the 
we find that the uncultured savage nations of 
i¢ days used to sing and dance to please them- 
selves after Tetiring from their works. The songs and dances 


of the primitive peoples were very simple 


and monotonous, and 
the drums like bhiimi- 


dundubhi and dundubhi were also in use 
to keep the rhythms and beats of songs and dances. In the 
Prehistoric time, we also find some remnants of crude drums 
and whistles of bone, It is most probable that the use of the 


drums, bhitmi-dundubhi and dundubhi etc, were revived. Besides 
the drums, many musical instruments of veend and venu classes 
Were devised to suit t 


he purpose of singing and dancing in the 
developed Vedic time. We also find that like the Primitive 
Gays, bhiimi-dundubhi and dundubhi drums were struck with the 
Tough Wooden club, so as to produce grave and deep sounds. 
In the Vedic literature, we find the descriptions of those drums. 
acing Shiimi-dundubhi, the commentator Bhatta-bhiskara 
said : 


“charmandcchadita-mukham bhiigartam”, which clearly 
describes the method of construction of the drum in the ground, 
Tn the Vajasaneyi-Sarnhita, 


we find the same description of 
bhitmi-dundubhi. 
Besides, we 


like Vanaspati : 
9.12), 


find the description of the musical instru: 
“vanaspatayo vimuchadhvam” 
Tt seems that vanaspali was constri 
trunk of a tree Covered with skin. 

that vak entered into the wooden 
declare or Proclaim something : “sq vanaspatin preti” (6.1.25), 
means sound, and sound, accompanied by some news, 
good or bad, came out from the dundubhi, veend or tunabha : 
“vak Yanaspatisu vadati ya dundubhi 34 tunabhe cha veendyam’’, 
(T.S. 6.1.25). In the Kathaka-Samhita (3.4.5), the demons and 


ments 
(—Vajasaneyt-Sarrhita, 
ucted out of a hollow 
The Taittiriya-Samhitg Says 


instrument, vanaspati, to 
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_ the evil spirits were driven out by the sound of the vanaspati : 

"ya vanaspatisu vdk tan tena varunajate”’. The Vajasdneyt-Samhita 
(30.10.19). has used the word adambare : “sabdaya adamuvara- 
gatam”, Adombara is a musical instrument made up of 
udumbara wood, In the same Samhita (8.69.9), the instrument 
gargara mentioned : “ava svarati gargareh”, The gargara was 
known aS a musical instrument to be used in war, and was 
sometimes known as rana-bheri ot war-trumpet. Regarding 
gargara, the commentator Siyana said: ‘“‘gargaro gargara- 
dhoani-yukto vadhya-visesalt”. 

In the Sarmhitds, we find another musical instrument of 
the Vedic’ time, which is known as nagi and pinga : “pinga 
parichaniskadat”, In the Rgveda (2.43.3), another musical 
instrument, called Karkari, has been mentioned : “'yadulpatan 
vadasi karakarah yatha”. Sayana admitted karkara or karkari as 
a musical instrument which was in use in the Vedic society. 
But from the reference of the Yajurveda 4.35.5: “aghatah 
karkarayd sarkvadants”, We know that karkari was known as 
clasping of the hands i.e. the sound produced by the clasping 
of the two hands, and this sound used to help the rhythm 
(tila) of dance and music. In the Rgveda, we find also the 
mention of karkari, In some of the sacrificial functions and 
especially in the Simantonnayana ceremony, the unmarried 
maidens used to dance along with songs, keeping tala by 
clasping of the hands, and they used to dance in a circle around 
the blazing sacrificial fire so as to please the presiding deities. 

{ In the commentary of the Rk-mantra 10.146.2, Sayana 
mentioned the names of some musical instruments of the 
H Vedic time, which are aghdta, ghatalika and kanda-veend. The 
instrument ndqi is found in the Rgveda (10.135.7) : “dhamyate 
nagt”, Nadi is a kind of flute (or harplike veend). “‘nadi 
tunabha vadanti” (RK. 10.35.5). Similarly the name of the hundred 
stringed veend, odya, is mentioned in the Rgveda (1.85.10) + 
“dhamanto vanan maruta’”’. Siyana said: ‘“‘maruto vanam $ata- 
samakbydbhile yuktam veena-visesam dhamantah vadayantak”. The 
strings (nundred) were made of grass (mufija), In the Brahmana 
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period, kalydyana-veena was constructed on the design of 


the .Vedic vane. It is said that Muni Katyayana devised the 
ka@tyani-veend. It. is also said that the seven tones (svaras) . were 
used in both. the. vena, vana and katyayani : “‘vanasya sapta dhatu 
vijajuah (Rk. 10.32.4), Sayana said : “‘sapta chhandasi ritavo va’’. 
Sayana meant chhanda by the word 


dhatu. Some are of the 
opinion that the word dhatu means notes or tones (svaras), 
Sayana said that seven tones were used in the kanda-veena : 
“tavih dhavayan nisadadi-sapta-svaram Sodhayan gayakadi va’, 
We think that the vie 


‘W Or comment of Sayana should caref, 
be examined to ascertain 


tones, sadja, rsabha, gandhara etc. evolved from the Tegister- 
tones (sthana-s; 


» MOVements 
mistook the 
In the Aitareya-Samhita 
erformers of the sacrifices 
f the kanda-veena, and one 
the earthen drum (bhiimi-dundubhi) and 
he samans in unison: “anekena sdmna 
Besides, in the Vedic literature, we find the 
Other musical instruments which were used 


wives of the p 
ck the wires o| 


3 : The verses of the Rkveda were set to 
‘aie sae S music evolved with @ new form, Now, what is 
‘q1zq mfr: | Be ean In the commentary on the Yajurveda : 
t 13 ~ ox Sy 
FATA ATT ape Lali SA AES stay) + grea sateat 
STU RPA TAT He also described many 
‘amans like rathantara orhat. iriipa, raivata 
etc. Katydyana saiq . ‘eet ag mn: ‘at, vairiipa, . 


wart fargr wear’ ( gay) 1 


of the samas or s 
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Acharya Karka made explicit the meaning of the ‘séma’ or 
sdman, when he says : ‘Wid wane’ aviepera | °° ag: qaugtaraTg- 
mifeza arrgetarfivterd’! In the Samic period, the res or stanzas 
were. sung and chanted either with three register or base 
notes, anud@tta, svarita, and udatia, The register or base notes, 
anudatta, svarita, and udalta, or grave or bass, circumflex or 
medium, and high or acute were used as the accent-tones 
ay fOr the speech-music or recitation only. The saman notes, 
‘prathama, etc. were quite distinct from them in their charac- 
teristic and tonal value. The authors of the Pratitakayas said 
that the sdémans were the combination of ode and prdna,— 
speech and vital air, which have been conceived as Puruse 
and Prakrti in the Indian philosophy. 

In the process of evolution of both the Vedic base notes or 
accent tones and the sa@man tones, several strata are discernible. 
After the evolution of the five sdman notes, prathama, dvitiya, 
trttya, chaturtha, and mandra, the octave i.e. saptaka was comple- 
ted with addition of the lower sixth, atisvdrya, and the upper 
Fritventh, krusta. Besides the principal notes, prathama, etc., 

there were some optional or secondary notes, such as, jatya or 
independent, abhinihita or absorbed, ksipra or hastened, praslista 
or constructed, etc. The principal notes were called the prakrti 
ones, while the optional or secondary notes the vikrti ones.* 
The Taittirtya-pratisakhya further prescribes seven varieties of 
sound-tones for the sdmagana. They are updntu or inaudible, 
dhvani or murmur, nimada or whisper, upamidamet or numbling, 
mandra or soft, madhya or middle, tara or loud, 


4, Shri K, Vasudeva Sastri is of the opinion that it appears extremely 
probable that the notes of the SAmaveda are all prakriti svaras, but with 
the shrutis constituting each svara or note arranged in a descending order 
so that the lowest sruti of each note become the dominant Jniti of that 
note, Considered in this light, it will be found, if we take into account 
the composition of prakriti suaras that the lowest $ruti of each svara is the 
highest one or very neatly that, of each of the notes of Kharaharapriya 


or Kaf.—The Science of Music (Tanjore, 1954), pp. 71-72. 


: 
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The primitive songs were monotonous and recitative in a 

“ture; but gradually they were developed into ‘music proper, wi ;: 
"the development and’ growth of intellect and creative’ faculty o 
men in the society. Mainly three transitional phases are found 

in the evolution of Songs of yore. They are: (a) speech, 
(b) speech-music or recitation, and (c) song proper. The 


Vedic music was a developed and systematic one, and it 
Possessed some rhythmic process and harmonic relation between 


the notes. The samans were sung in a descending order, 
may be said that it was the characteristic of the songs of the 
ancient nations of the world. The ancient Greek Scale was 
in a descending order (avarohana-gati) like FE D CBAG. 
The Sdmavidhana-brahmana states : ROGE TRAE age wafer 1 
SiX reasons in its favour. 
STH: FU etc, 


and it 


> 48 advocated 
century A.D., (b) mega: 
Sdmatantra, (c) aut dfa- 
', as stated by the Taittirtya-pratisakhya, XXIII. 14, (d\ 
The fact that in Vocal music, the telling notes are nec 


ng’, « 
This term was adopted b 
(150 B.C) in his Yogasiitra (1.2.29), for controlling 
© ground for the attainment 


Collecting”, 
Y Patafijaly_ 
the Senses, 
of Perfegy 


in order to Prepare th 
balance of mind as 


well as apprehension of the Diving 
intuition by an aspirant. Saunaka adopted it in the sdman 
songs for Controlling or br: 


inging balance in the tunes or sweet 
sound-vibrations of the Sa 


magana, and as the notes Control or 
conduct the tunes of the sdmans, they are known as ‘yama’, 
The yamas are seven in number, and all the annotators and 
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commentators, including Saunaka, Narada, Uvata and Sayana 
“have admitted these seven yamas or sdman notes. . The seven 
notes were krusta, prathama, dvittya, trtiya, chaturtha, mandra and 
atisvarya. Both Garga Gopalayajjva and Prof. Whitney consi- 
dered the trriya or the third as the medium, and the upper seven- 
th, first, and second notes as higher or sharper in gradation, i.e. 
utksipta, utksiptatara and utksiptatama, or sharp, sharper and 
‘ sharpest, and the lower fourth, fifth and sixth notes as lesser 
“or lower in gradation, i.e. avaksipta, avaksiptatara, and avaksipta- 
tama, or low, lower, and lowest. This process of gradual 
sharpening (dipti) goes a long way to prove that the singers of 
the Vedic music used seven notes in their sdmagana, though 
commonly three, four or five notes were used in most of the 
sdmans. The Puspasiitra also admits this fact, when it states, 
gdufdeg rates eat: ar: UAT! 
ageda g mates fart eazg 7M 
ararfa 92, IAT Pa ae gaa! 
2 * From the above lines it is evident that different recensions 


/  (Sakhas) of the Vedas used different numbers of note. Specially 
seven notes in two particular 


the Kauthuma recension used 

ganas: ‘wag eta _ aft Tat hun: afer | It will thus 
be seen that the sdmans differed from one another in their 
modes and forms with regard to the use of different notes, 
and though the audava or pentatonic form of the samans 
were mostly sung by the Vedic singers, yet sa@dava or hexatonic, 
and sampiirna or heptatonic forms of the samans were preva- 
> Jent in the Vedic society. The notes of the sdmans were sur 
charged with exalted emotions, sublime sentiments, and mystic 
moods, which used to create a supra-mundane spiritual 
atmosphere during singing. 

Narada also described the seven saéman notes. 
they were both in descending and reverse order such as 5 
ga ri sa/dha ni pa. He observed : 

a aratiat HUA: & Aubtem: eAT | 
at fgdta. & mreareeqalaRaa: By 


He said that 
ma 
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y aad cact sang: want Gadt waa 

: et “ug famgt fag'a: aga: aan: eye 
Narada -here mentioned two kinds of ganas, vaidika and laukika, 
in the terms -of ‘veena: and venu.” The ‘veena (which belongs 
to the Western lyre class) was a very sacred musical 
stringed instrument of ancient India, having various forms, 
and usedas a Supporting instrument of the Vedic music, samagana, 
whereas venu or vamsa (flute class 
made of bamboo, wood or bon 
instrument of the folk as well as formalised laukika oy dest 
music. Narada’s contention was that the notes of the vend i.e. 
Vedic music were equivalent to those of the folk and form, 
dest’ music. Narada also determined units 
they 
Jjalis 


ti sa/ni dha Pa. But M. s. Ramaswami 


vakra-gati scale, which, according to them, has the confirmation of 


Statement : ‘m3fa-at TPR: RTT 


S of the opinion that Niarad 
reversal of the order Of ‘dha’ and ‘ni? 


of notes : ‘pa ma 8a risa dha ni’, 


Ee as the higher note than prathama, and the Previous 
inversion of the pitch order of ‘dha’, and ‘ni’ 
maintained in the new Series, 


of the available readings of the 


FARA’ 
la’s intentional] 
created a new Series 
together with addition of 


was also 
And it is also found in most 


Naradisik sa of various private 
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collections that the reversal order of the notes of the samans 
(ma ga ri sa/dha ni pa) were maintained. But some 
scholars hold a different view. They say that according to 
the dictum of the Triratnabhagya : Sat wey aEaMAT aRtET A fae 
qe-qatrater: ema, goa ; tfserrd-gifeen aaioatoe:, qeaterguisetew:, 

aguia, adie: qalara figtta:, fgdtava wm, meme mE semrad’, the 
,, inverted order ‘ma ga ri sa/dha ni pa’ should be in the regular 


Aone like ‘ma ga ti sa/ni dha pa’, as we find in the ancient 


Greek scale, and this regular or uncrooked order has been 
maintained throughout in the Slokas 8 to 14 of the Afandukt- 
Siks@ of the Artharvaveda. 

Sayana devised altogether a different order of the sdman 
notes, in his commentary on the Sdmavidhana-brahmana. He 
said : ‘at fag: a mB: Saar wen, veNt figits, qeo-aqate:, 
armen, aavt we: weWsfrend sft This arrangement of 
notes seems to be of later origin. It is generally found that 
r ca songs (ganas) always have their bases in the scales, and 

that the Samavedic scale was constituted out of the arrange- 

ments of the notes in different registers like bass, medium and 
high, and it has already been said that it was in the downward 
movement (uzarohana-gati). Some maintained the view that there 
were two phases in the evolution of the Simavedic scale : ‘first’, 
said the philosopher-musicologist Thakur Jaidey Singh, ‘in 
which only three or four notes were used, ‘second’, in which 
three more notes were added. Thus the full Samavedic scale 
5 of seven notes was evolved’. He further added : ‘There isa 
’ further proof in support of the above theory. An analysis of, 
the notation of various songs of the Samaveda clearly reveals 

the fact that most of the sémans use only three to four notes, a 
| few use five notes, very few six, and the sdmans using all the 
seven notes are extremely tare’. This has been supported by 
Narada’s another statement : (fy) aitenm-amer ateenera: 
wraia’, etc, 

"The evolution of the scale of the samans is evident in the 
statements of hoth Y4jfiavalkya and Panini, though they have 
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related them in the terms of laukika or desi notes of the lay 
period. Yajfiavalkya said : 


seat fangneat stare darat 1 
glared afer Fan: Te HETA-TAAT: 1 

While Panini stated, ‘ 
aga fargmemRagae aaaat 
wafta: waar gtd Gen-aeaA-TyAT: 1 


It has already been said that anudatta, svarita, and udatta 
Srave, circumflex and high tones were the base notes or acceny 
tones, from which seven notes of both Vedic and desi Mugig 
evolved. The svarita or circumflex was the gliding midg 
and was regarded as the tonic of the early songs, and a desce, : 4 
from this tonic became anudatta or grave, and an ascent fro 
the tonic became udatta or high. Svarita or circumflex i.e. tonig 
would, therefore, be the combination of the two, deep ton 
and high tone, Among the seven laukika or desi tones, Tsab 
and dhaivata (dest) or trttya and mandra (Vedic) evolved fro - 
the anudatta or rave accent-tone ; nisada and gandhara (degy | 
Of tsvarya and doitiya (Vedic) from the udatta or high, ang | 
sadja, madhyama and patichama (deSt), or chaturtha, prathama ang | 
Arusta (Vedic) from the svarita or circumflex. According to the | 
| 


dictum of the Re-pratisathya’: ‘tag, amie, warty gdafena ag 
WH waPa, three sets of seven 


high (mandra 


evolved to fi the comple 
VO lve: Oo form te \ 


US We 


ium or madhya-saptaka Scale w 

de8 notes, . 

| 

anudatiq Svarita udatla | 

Ti, dha, sa, ma, pa, iis | 
2us 1 4 5 g 3 
(grave) (medium) (high) 


Yo 
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The madhya-saptaka scale of the Vedic notes, 
anudaltta svarita udatta 


trtiya, mandra, | chaturtha, prathama, krusta, Jatsvarya, dvitiya 
3 at 4 1 pd 6 2 
(grave) (medium) (high) 
| Those, who are inclined to consider vaidika krusta corresponds 


pleut madhyama, prathama gandhara, etc., arrange the notes, 
i 


yaidika and /aukika as follows : 


prathama— 7 

| suarita, oF A F = dvittya— fy 
| trliya— a 
| udatta— 7 fa chaturtha— fa 
| mandra— q 
| anudatla— Ff a atisvarya— a 

krusta— w 


but if we follow Narada’s order : ‘a: arTai way: a: Fahfeqq: = 
etc., we get the descending order as, 
prathama— 4 


dvitya— 7 
trtiya— f 
chaturtha— & 
mandra— & or fF 
° ° 
atisvarya— fa Di 
krusta— \7 q 
° ° 


5. Shri K. Vasudeva Sastri of Tanjore says as regards the notes of 
the Saimaveda : “The Sama-Veda is said to be constructed with the hel 
of seven notes. They are equated in the Siksa of Narada with Ma ae 
Ri Sa Ni Dba and Pa. But‘ when the Sdma-Veda is chanted, we ar 
not reminded of any secular raga. The identification of the mintex if i 
Sama-Veda with particular notes, naturals sharps or flats, of secul: Z 
music has given rise to an amusing number of conjeures, The ae 
plausible one is to equate them to the notes beginning from Ga of 
Kharaharapriya of the South which is same thing as Kafi of the North 
But it is also plain that neither of the two ragas are brought to Bike aind 
when we hear the Saman chant’’.— Vide The Science of Music (1954), p. 71. é 
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However, in every case, both the seven notes can be arrang, 
to form a complete scale. The equivalent of the Seria, | 
of the laukika or dest notes to those of the vaidika ones can 
found from the statements of Uvata, in connection with the 
44th aphorism of the Rk-pratisakhya : 


Firstly—@ 3 ag-eau: TEA RUMTPUR AeTA-AaH-dag-famay: BU: 
mPedad aaremat | :~ 
Secondly—aat amiga e-an-fania-qaaalratresat ef 3 ™ q 
ATR Sfgasat: 1 vA hi 

Thus it is clear that anudalta, svarita, and udatta have be | 


vg 


2 e 
regarded as the sthdna-svaras, i.e. register or accent tones, and 
the complete scale of the seven notes, both laukika and vaig; 


evolved not only as the medium one (madhya-saptake sc: 


Ka 
but also as the bass or mandr 


: ~ Ale), 
‘a, and high or fara sets of sap z 


tar. 
Or scales, as 


There were man 
their diffe 


tion we; 


y modes of singing of the Sdmaganas beca, : 
Tent renderings, and six yikaras or variations in inton.* 
re common in them. The six vikdras were rislesan, We 
"ana, abhyasa, virama, and stobha. As for example, |? © 


» to” 
‘ the verse of the Rkveda : ara aranfg aad yaa Faz ay | 
Bi. at afi, etc. five variations in intonation, with so 


- 


additional ‘Jetters like at, gta, gra ers atfa (stobhas) ete 
_ which were x as stobhas, were used. Four kinds of Sama’ 
t in the Vedic period, and they were knoy, 
i-gana, aranyegeya-gana, uhagana, ang 
‘Ya-gana. The notes of the ganas (samagang . 
merals of the letters, 1, 2, 3, etc., anges 
help of the fingers of the hands, to 
& or rendering of the samans. The 
tempo were kept by the undulation of the heag 
limbs of the body. The samans were generaly,, 
he sacrificial altars and specially in the somayagg 
of the Vedic deities, Besides these, they Werg 
ring different Sacred rites and functions. Tt 
en said by Arnold Bake that at the actual sacrifices ‘‘y 


ere shown by the 
detect the Correct singin 
thythm and 


and different 
Sung before 
in laudation 
also sung du 
has be 


yy 
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hymn is executed by three priests who sing its seven divisions 
alone or in chorus. The priests, to whom the singing of the 
Samaveda is allotted, are the Udgatar with his two acolytes, 
the Prastotar and the Pratihartar. The introductory part, the 
Humkara (the singing of the syllable hum), is done by the three 
together. Then follow : 2, the Prastava, or prelude, sung by the 
Prastotar ; 3, the Udgitha, or main theme, by the Udgatar; 4, 
the Pratindra, the first responsorium, by the Pratihartar ; 5, the 

Upadrava, second responsorium, again by the Udgdtar; the 
Nidhana, or final chorus, by the three priests in unision; and 
finally, 7, the Pranava, the chanting of the syllable Om, also in | 
chorus, which seals the hymn like Amen’, 


Method of Singing of the Samans 
It has been said before that when the Rk-stanzas were set 


to tune with the Vedic tones, prathama, dvitiya, trtiya, chaturtha, 
_-mandra, atisvdrya and krusta, which evolved and developed in a 
* gradual process, sémagana came into being in the Vedic society. 
But certain changes happened in the structure of the saman- 
texts when they were rendered in singing, and the changes 
were, as Principal Jaideva Singh suggested in his arfivte, Sama- 
vedic Music :6 
“The hymns of the Rgveda were set to music ir 
but certain structural changes were made in the 
hymns when they were given a musical setting in + 
important changes were the following : 
“1. Vikara—Changes in the letters of the Rgved* wo- 
the Samavedic setting ¢.g., ‘Agne’ of Rgveda hecoming 
‘QOgnai’ in Samavedic rendering. 
2. Vislesana—A Rgvedic word is broken into parts in 
vedic setting, ¢.g. ‘Vitaye’ of Rgvedic text beco 
‘Voi-taya 2 9’ in Sdmavedic song. 


Sama- 
ming 


he Ramakrishna 


6. Vide, The Bases of Indian Culture, published by t 
me of Swami 


Vedanta Math, Calcutta, as a Commemoration Volui 
AbhedAnanda (on the occasion of his centenary celebration). 
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3. Vikarsana—The vowel of a Rgvedic word being lengthened 
in Samavedic song, e.g., ‘ye’ becoming ‘Ya 2 3 yi in 
Sadmavedic rendering. 

4, Abhyasa i.e. repetition, e.g. singing ‘toya 2 yi’ twice as 
‘toya 2 yi, toya 2 yi. 

5. Virama—Pause. Singing part of a word after a pause, 
e.g. of the phrase ‘grananohavyadataye’ 
‘granano ha’, and then after a short Pause, ‘yg dataye’ 

6, Stobha— Introduction of exclamatory Words in. the 
midst of a song, for example, the introduction of 
exclamatory words like auhovd, hau hau ete. in the 

midst of a particular song.”” 


> ONE is to sing 


le with five tones. 


si 
n the sdmagana, So, if we take tha 
cension, we find that the figure 
hich is equal to madhyama note or 
usic according fo the rule as set b: 
(in the Ist century A.D.) : ‘a: mamat mug: 
The word venu indicates the formaliseg 


deft or laukika type of music. However the Vedic 


ger notes are 
indicated by the figures as follows : 
Numerical figure Vedic tone Laukika tone 
1 eee Prathama madhyama 
2 oe dvitiya gandhara 
3 ee trtiya tsabha 
4 on) chaturtha sadja 
5 wee madra dhaivata 
6 ss atisvarya nisada 
7 ts krusta Paiichama 
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As the Vedic tones (notes) are in descending, i.e. down- 
ward movement, so it has already been said that their forms- 
will be : : 

ma ga ri sa dha (bass), ni (bass) and_ pa (bass). 

So the numerical figures as given on the top of the Rk- 
mantras, indicate the tones or notes. There are five components 
in the Sdmavedic songs, and they are (it has already been. 
mentioned) : Aumkara or hithkdre, prastava, udgtta, pratihdra and 
nidhana.. Narada of the Siksé said that the sdémans used 
to be sung as the basis of miircchand, jati, mated, rasa and bhava. 
And it should be noticed that if there is an avagraha after a 
particular letter, it means that the letter has two m@tras. An 
example of the Samavedic songs is given hereunder: . 

Ue RIT LT wee graze ze 
fa) SERS EE a oo 


RETIY Fees 
weet to@ateta: aatengs 


b... 
a - This gayatri-sama should be sung at’ Present with the dest 


Or laukika notes as: 


F aqa fe gic fe ats qu 
a - fafe| fefefe fe fife fe o fe - . 


ywatae wears gn. 
fe fe-fefe fe- fe - fe aT-i 


fa aoa a: wate zee. 
a fe fe fe fe a - fe-a fe are. 


fr 4 - om 2 ugrat nw amsae gn 
fefefe--at- iofe fe oom fa-a tT. 
eg whe mag 
gfe ap Reneratygy nigaed mu ard 
‘Now it should be noted that very ancient. type of singing 
of the samans was current. with only three notes, ft fe aT 
ie. ff is bass, f and alare in:-the medium -place, : Gradually 
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ion 
four and five notes were in use, and the stone 
used two more notes i.e. sixth and seventh 
system of their singing. 
In this connection, it should be Li Sal age oe 
~ name Sam or saman is not named after the desi or lau - ie 
sa and ma. Itis true that the des? type of songs of t e une 4 
cated and common people were in practice in ny Peas ani ; 
the sophisticated and formalized classical CT Vee eas a 
Songs evolved on the background of them. m 


was recognized as the formalized one, as it used to follow 
some rules and methods. 


Music in the Prehistoric Time 


We know that from the d 
Harappa mounds that many o: 
sacred tank, dolls of 
type flutes, lute or Ve 
used to accompany d. 
a stringed instrument 
is mentioned as 


iggings of Mohenjo-daro and 
f the valuable things like seals, 
the deities, musical instruments like crude_ 
end. Stuart Piggot said : ‘Cymbals Were 
fancing, ** there were reed flutes or Pipes) 
of the lute class, and a harp or lyre, Which 


having seven tones or notes + +. There jg 
B0od evidence that these instruments were constructed according 
to the heptatonic Scale (seven notes)* *.’7 
Ray B: 


ahadur K. Ny. Diksit said : ‘Some of the Pictographs 
appear to 


be representations of a crude stringed instrument, 
@ Prototype of the modern Veena; while a pair of castanets, like 
the modern 
of drum and a bronze dancing girl were discovered, It ig 
striking to note 


Prove” 
that the musica] Sense of the Indus Valley people was keen 
and artistic, sty, is a gooq 
me of the musical instruments were constructeg 
eptatonic (sampiirna) scale, with seven Noles, 
But it should ction that though g 


evidence that so 


7. Cf. Prehistoric India (1950), pp. 270-271, 


8, Cf. Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus Valley (Madras, 1939), p. 30, 
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crude prototype of a modern Veeré was found there, it 
cannot be asserted with any degree of certainty that the practice 
of seven notes was current in the prehistoric Indian society. 
For clarification, Piggot’s statement is quoted below : ‘There 
is some interesting evidence for Aryan music. Cymbals were 
used to accompany dancing, and in addition to this. and the 
drum there were reed flutes or Pipes, a stringed instrument of 
the lute class, and a harp or lyre, which is mentioned as having 


(Ss seven tones or notes”. ‘It refers only. to an instrument of 


Vedic times mentioned in the Rgveda, but not to any instru- 
ment from Harappa sites’ said Sri S. R. Rao, M.A., Superin- 
tendent, Dept. of Archzology, Excavation Branch, Nagpur. 
_ 1 take the opportunity to offer my sincere thanks to Sri Rao, 
for drawing my attention to the above fact (vide his D.O. 
letter No. 14/1/59-4250, dated the 4th Dec. 1959). 


We find similar instances in prehistoric Mesopotamian and 
Sumerian civilization and culture. Curt Sachs was of the opinion 


*, that though very few musical instruments were excavated in 


Mesopotamia, and most of them were found in the royal 
cemetery at Ur, Abraham's native town, yet many reliefs and 
plaques, seals and mosaics, from a period extending over three 
thousand years, depict musical scenes, where pipes or lutes 
with different holes were to be found. Dr. Henry George 
Farmer, while dealing on the music of ancient Mesopotamia, 
said that from early Sumerian to late Assyrian days, music 
was part and parcel of social life in Mesopotamia. ‘From the 
time of Ashur-nasir-pal ITI (c. 883-859 B.C.) we get ample litho- 
_ graphic material on musical instruments. The British Museum 
bas-reliefs also illustrate the artistic interests of Ashur-bani-pal 
(668-626 B.C.)’, Dr. Farmar said that “the cordophone group 
of Mesopotamian instruments reveals. types of the highest 
interest to musicologists. Perhaps the most remarkable are the 
harp and kithara family ; the evolutionary stages of the harp 
are particularly fascinating.** In the first, found on a slab 
from Khafaja (c. 2700 B.C.), now at Chicago.” * Similar 
examples (c. 2600 and 2500 B.C.) are at Philadelphia» * The 
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second form, with a separate bow-shaped neck fixed to a 
horizontal sound-chest, was not unlike the Burmese saun, It 
is delineated on a vase from Bismaya (c. 3000 B.C.) at Stam- 
boul, 


although there is an actual specimen from Ur (twenty- 
fifth century B.C.) at the British Museum. 


the foremost player on the Bismaya vase has 
whilst the Ur instrument has eleven. 


to the sibitu (seven stringed harp)* +*’.” Woolley, Galpin, and 
Curt Sachs also admitted this fact. 


The instrument of | 
only seven strings 
The former may relate 


Regarding the heritage of the ie 
Mesopotamia, Ur, Sumeria, Greece and other Places, Dr, 
Farmer said that Terpander was of the opinion that the lyre had 
four strings until he made them seven (iii. 67), which Strabo 
seems to confirm. ‘Whence did this inspiration come ? Could 
it have been ‘Babylon ? lo-Plutarch (De 
musica. iti, xviii), j eks at this time 
Beethus said that 
number of Strings 

Instruments of 
e Orient in large 
who have conse. 
to Dionysus, derive 
But it is interesting to 
ew Oxford History 


instruments, found 


pag (7), 
Indiang?, 
he developed musica] 
ncient pre-historic Cities 


Ppa and Channu-daro, 


and some 
Fis Were known to Dancing 
ent in the Indus Valley citi ai Baha 
re ; i Y cities. Rai Bahadur 
Diksit said that besides dancing, it appears that music 
was cultivated among the Indus people, and it seems probable 
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that the earliest stringed instruments and drums are to be 
traced to the Indus civilization’. . 
It has been mentioned in the Siksas and the Pratisakhyas 
that evolution of the seven notes were completed in the 
early Vedic time. But the crude stringed lute or Veena, excava> 
ted from the mounds of Mohenjo-daro, was not a genuine 
evidence and landmark in tracing out the culture of the socalled 
pre-historic Indus cities, which was perhaps uninterruptedly 
connected with the Vedic culture. We are glad to know that 
some of the modern archeologists and historians have found 
out some similarities of culture and civilization between the 
antique Indus Valley cities and the Vedic society. 
But it is difficult to know the definite forms of music of the 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa peoples, and some of the features 
and characteristics of their music can be guessed only through 
the light of the Vedic music, the form and culture of which 
extended down to 600-500 B.C. 
fo The expert singers and chanters of the Vedic age knew fully 
P- well the specific laws and methods of application of the three 
registers : bass, medium and high i.e., mandra, madhya and tara. 
The three ancient register-notes or sthdnasvaras, raised, not- 
raised and balancing circumflex ie, udéita, anudatta and svarita 
came to be used as three kinds of pitches of speaking as well 
as of singing voices. Rhythm and tempo were used in accor-., 
dance with different types of feet of the Vedic metres, gayatr?, 
jagatt, anugtupa, etc. The time-measure or téla was observed in 
hymnal songs and in different types of s@magana in two different: 
ways, with beat and without beat i.e. sa-iabda and nis-sabda. 

‘The sa-éabda time measure was kept with the clapping of hands 
and the nis-febda one by wavering of the hands or different 
limbs of the body. From these two fundamental time-measures 
or time-observing processes there evolved various kinds of time- 
measure in the gandharea or marga type of music in the 
classical period. 


ee 
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Music in Classical Period 


600-500 B.C. is an epoch-making period, and it can be said 
to be an age of renaissance. At the advent of the bi 
Period there evolyed a new type of music, known as gandharva, 
It was constructed out of the materials and principles of the 
Vedic music, s@magana. Bharata of the second century A.D. 
traced the traditional link between the music, vaidika and 
laukika ‘i.e., sdmagana and classical gandharva, in connection 
with the compilation of his Natyasdstra. Music was an indis- 


Pensible adjunct of ancient Sanskrit plays. The gandharva type ~ 


of music was considered as sacred and celestial like the Vedie 
Music, and so it. was known as ‘marga’. The term ‘marga’ 
Suggests the idea of searching (‘mrg—anvesane') and collecting, 
i.c., marga connotes the idea that most of the materials of the 
Vedic music were searched for and collected (sarhgrhita) ang 
then were applied to the classical 
_ practice of the Vedic 
did not suit the taste 
Society, 


gandharva type of music. The 
music became gradually obsolete, as it 
of the progressive people of the classical 


In the Saiigita-Darpana, the 


‘highway’ music is called ag 
aus 
marga’, because 


f it was followed by Siva or Druhina and Was 
Practised (brayuktam) by Bharata. In Dhanaiijaya’s Dasariipa 
(15), dancing is called as ‘marga’, as it displays the 
Meaning of words by means of gestures, In the Satapatha- 
Brahmana (UI. 2.4), sacred music is mentioned as distinct 
from Profane music, in connection with the seduction of Vak 
Who is Won over from the Gandharvas by the Devas’, 
maraswamy said : “Now the word marga, 

‘highway’ derives from mtg, to chase or 
> especially by tracking. In the Rgveda, it is familiar that 
tracks by its Spoor, is always the deity, the 

; occulted Sun and Agni, who must be found, 
and is sometimes referred to as lurking in his lair. This is 
so well-known that a vety few citations will suffice. In Ry. 
VIIE. 2.6 men are said to Pursue (mrgayante) Indra, as one 
pursues a wild beast (mrgam na), with offerings of milk and 
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on ties may be compared to bait); in Rv. VIL 87.6, 
RVX46.2 es to a ‘fierce beast” (mrges tuvisman) ; in 
his SOU Pek Bhrgus, eager seekers after Agni, track him by 
Marga is the badaih) like some lost beast (pasun na nastam). 
“Chadava) ri the creature’s Tunway’, the ‘track to be followed’ 
YY the vestigium pedis. One sees thus clearly what 
values are implied in the expression marga, ‘Way’, and how 
., inevitably that which is marga is likewise oimukti-da, since it is 
fi, precisely by the finding of the Hidden Light that liberation 
is effected.” a 
Further he mentioned : “Deé?’, on the other hand, deriving 
from dif, to ‘indicate’, and hence dif, ‘region’ or ‘quarter’, is 
‘local’; cf. desam nivig, to ‘settle’ in a given locality, desa 
wavahdra or deSachdra, ‘local custom’, ‘way of the world’, and 
defya, ‘native’, + * loka, ‘world’, is etymologically Latin locus, 
a place’ defined by given conditions ; the laukika, ‘mundane’ is 
literally ‘local’ ; * « From the celestial or solar point of view, 
_4e$t is thus mundane, human and devious, as distinct from 
uper-mundane, divine and direct, + * . We think it has now 
been made sufficiently clear that the distinction of mérga from 
de$t.is not necessarily a distinction of aristocratic and cultivated 
from folk and primitive art, but one of sacred and traditional 
from profane and sentimental art”’.° 
In the beginning of the classical period, there evolved a 
new jati type of music, which was mainly connected with the 
performance of drama, and so it was known as the stage-song 
or nétyagtti i.e., a type of melodic song applicable to drama. - 
~ Itis said that two great authors, Brahma and Brahmabharata 
> and Sadagiva or Sadaéivabharata flourished between 600 and 
500 B.C, and they wrote or compiled two new types of dramas, 
Brahmabharatam and Sadasivabharatem, in which some chapters 
were devoted to music. Bharata of the second century AD. 
followed them and collected most of the materials from their 


9, Vide Dr, Coomaraswamy ! Christian and Oriental Philosophy of Art 
(Dover Publications Inc., 1956), pp. 133-238. 


10. Abhinavagupta said : ‘**¢4 aqityeagecanratrasat t 
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dramas, and so his Natyaiastra is known b 
grantha or ‘collection’. 

The newly evolved jatiraga- 
parent type of music of the 
and they were named after t 
laukika or dest notes 


y the name sarzgraha- 


songs were known as the pure 
beginning of the classical age, 
he initial letters of the seven 
» sadja, rsabha, gandhara, etc. They were 
Possessed of ten characteristics like sonant (vadi 


consonant (samyddi), assonant (anuvadt), 
OF varnas, 


‘or azsa), 
melodic movements 
Spanning of the scale or miircchand, notes like initial 
(graha) and final (nydsa), etc. The jatis were both melodies 
and songs themselves, like the ragagitis, 
Matahga of the fifth-seventh century, 


gandhara and madhyama, with three 
ccessions of notes, in their ascending 
They were impregnated with cight 
: moods. Different musical instru- 
Rea like lute or Veena, flute or Venu, cymbal and d 
‘pes of drum followed them. In the Ramayana (400 B.C), 
pure seven jatiréga-ganas. The 
aids tei 8, Kuga and Lava, were efficient in both vy, 
steal types of musi trained 
Master Valmiki, eum wore te: byt 


Between 409 and 200 B.c. 
Of melodic Song, 8amaraga 
Sramaraga-songs Were : 


edic 
heir 


their evolved another new type 
It has already been said that the 
different gran a Constructed out of the Jatiragas of 
succession obingice Fe 8ramas evolved out of the cluster or 
AD welknog, ay Tom the Naradisiksa of the first century 
to’seven types of ee ee Kinds of scale evolved and gave tise 
scales and melodie Odies like gramardgas. The seven types of 
magrama, sadharita, ae rd teeatahane, eodjagrana, se 


ya. 
and kaisika. Y The exi 

of these seven ancient Scale a ae iby as 
Kudumiamalai_ ¢, 


: fully supported by the 
“V¢-Inscription, installed by the Pallava King 
Mahendravarman, in the carly Chalukyan period, seventh 


ifferent_ 


ae 
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ventury A.D. In Mahabharata (300 B.C.) and Harivania 
(200 B.C.), we find the practice of six gramardgas : ‘sad-grama 
‘vagadi samadhi-yuktam’, These grdmaragas had their full play 
even in the third gandh@ragrama <= ‘a-gandhara-gramaragam , 
which was rendered obsolete in the Christian era. The prabandha 
type of classical Brakmagitis and Kapdlogitis also evolved at 
that time, the full descriptions of which are nientioned in the 

_, Sairaagadeva’s encyclopedic work Saiigita-Ratnakara of the early 

Y thirteenth century. These new types of Brahmagitis were 

" aparantaka, ullopya, sarovinda, uttara, th, gatha, panik, etc. It is 
said that they were devised by Brahmabharata, the first propa- 
gator of the gandharoa music. Sarangadeva said that the 
Brakmagitis were practised with jati or grama ragas of different 
scales, registers, rhythms and tempi. 

In the beginning of the Christian era, we come across the 
Siksa literature, which dealt mainly with metres and tunes of 
the Vedic stanzas (res). Some of the Siksds are very important 

's, for the classical music also. The Naradisiksa described both 
: ?caidika and laukike music. It deals with seven kinds of melody 
r and scale, which have been mentioned before. Besides the 
seven melodies or gramaragas, We find that there evolved five 
microtones, which served the basic notes of the tonal forms of 
- the gandharva music, and it has been said before that they were ¢ 
dipta, dyatd, mrdu, madya and karund. The names of the so- 
called microtones were given, according to their respective 
inherent sentiments and mood: as for example, the microtone 
dipea signifies shining, glowing or heroic mood, which means the — 
‘sentiment vira; dyata signifies broadness, which means’ faete; 
mrdu signifies softness or slackness, which means jugupsé oF 
vibkatsa ; madhyd signifies intermediate ox balancing, which means 
hasya, and karund signifies compassion, which means karupa. In 
fact, all the eight esthetic sentiments, as described by Bharata, 
were the inherent qualities of the microtones, and from ‘these, 
evolved the latter twenty-two microtones, chandovalt, ete. The 
microtones are useful for determining the correct intonations 
of the tones, their bases or grounds and, consequently, the gramas 
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or scales. They are very signficant and meaningful, because 
they determine the emotive nature of the melodies or rdgas. 
During the time of Bharata (second century A.D.), though 
the gandharva type of music played an important role in the 
domain of Indian music, yet a tendency of rectifying or forma- 
lizing the tribal and Tegional tunes was found among the 
Progressive communities of people. 
mixed or samkirna jatiragas and jatiraga-gitis, with all the 
characteristics and aigas, and, therefore, in his time, eighteen 
types of jatirages and gitis were in prac 
of regional but classical songs, 
bila and prthula also evolved, 


Bharata devised eleven 


magadhi, ardha-magadhi, Sambhg- 


and they were sung along with 
the jatis and sacred dhruvagitis. Some of the hymnal dhruvdgitis, 
which were sung in Praise of the gods, were known as the 
‘samkirtana’, with the name of which we are familiar during 
the time of Vaisnava Movement in Bengal, in the sixteenth- 
eighteenth century A.D, 


Bharata developed twenty-two srutis or audible subtle Notes, 
based Upon th 


© genus-species (janya-janaka) principle and built 
the whole system upon the basis of the so-called eet 
) described by Narada of the Siksa. Bharata discovere 
Srutis by the help of two same- 
Le., chala ang achala, 
or Kacchapt, Ksauni, Kinnar 
evolved ka 


Ones, 


d the 
sized Veends, shiftable and fixed 


The Vedic musical instruments, kasyapi 
¥, audumvari, ghosaka, vana and the latter 
Savant with hundred strings, picchora or picchola, eto, 
Were developed °F moulded into new forms. Some of them 
Meeerebleced by newly devised Veenas like Daravi, Gatra, Chitra, 
es ee ete. The Practice of flute or pipe (Venu) was surviyeg 
ol Taditional glory throughout the ages. The Vedic 
drum was Modified to Some extent, and out of it, the buskara 
or mrdariga type of drum evolved, which accompanied the gangs, 
aC T SD srdmaraga, ‘dhruvd, ete, Different Kinds of time-measureg 
ape Jreteeald, and gopuecha evolved with different units 
or kalas like Chitra, uartika, and daksind. Other kinds Of jatis 
like visama, mrdaiga, pluta also came into being. The jatis 
used to keep pace with the musical Movements, 


tice. The four types ~ 
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Like dramatic play and different types of prabandha-gitis, 
classical dances with different hand-poses and gestures and 
postures evolved as part and parcel of the dramatic music. 
Bharata used two terminologies, nrtia and xrtya for dance, of 
which the former signified the dance devoid of emotional 
sentiments (rasa) and moods (bhava) and was based on sheer 


y physical gestures and movements, supported by rhythm and 


“© tempo (tala and éaya), while the latter conveyed both sentiment 
and mood. This distinction as well as their significance have 
been made clear by Dhanika, Dhanaiijaya and Abhinavagupta. 
During the time of Abhinavagupta, at the end of the tenth 
and- beginning of the eleventh century A.D., there evolved 
seven types of dance or nrtia, which were accompanied by gita 
and vadya, The seven types of nréta were: Suddha, gitadi- 
abhinayonmukha, gana-védya-talanusari, uddhanta, mifrana, misra- 
uddhanta and mifra-misraga. From the uddhkante-ntita, the 

_ tandava type and: from the sukumara-nttta, the Jasya type of 


“"F\dances evolved. Again from tdndava and lasye, different kinds 


?. 


p 


of classical dance evolved with their specific movements of the 
body and the hand-poses. 

After Bharata, Kohala, Yastika, Durgaéakti, Dattila, Sardula, 
Matanga and other qnusicologists formulated many new types 
of melody. Especially in the fourth-seventh century, there 
was a new revival in Indian music, with the evolution of 
numerous sophisticated regional and tribal tunes. Some of 
the foreign non-Aryan tunes like Saka, Saka’ilaka, Saka-misrita, 


% — turuska, turusha-todi, turuska-gauda, pulindika etc. were included 


into the Aryan stock, The Sakaraga was the national tune of 
the Scythians. Yastika and Matahga discussed about those 
five kinds of regional giti, and they were; buddha, bhinnd 
or bhinnaka, vesard, gauda and sadharita. Those types of rd@ga- 
giti were known by their respective tunes or ragas. 

Two new and novel ‘idcas evolved during Matanga’s time, 
and they were the philosophical concept of the theory. of 
musical sound and the Sastric and scientific definition of the 
melodies. Though melody type-or raga was in practice from 
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i ined 
the pre-Christian era, yet Matanga for the co ana athe 
ils specific meaning and definition, in the fift ee mE 
A.D. He mentioned about seventy-three types o: a ae 
melodies or bhasa-ragas, and they were mostly regional 

original in nature. s 
x Bitte the times of Kohala, Yastika, and | Egos ee 
Gupta Rulers were in full power. It is said that t © poe 
Kalidasa flourished at that time, though there; is a dispute 
among the historians regarding his date. Kalidasa Bave the) 
miircchanas a very high place, and during his time, the Milrechangs 
of the 8andhara-grama, survived among the commun 


Gandharva, Yaksa and Kinnara, 
Were also in 


ities of 
The margala-prabandha-génas 
They were also Practised 


there was a cultural .and commercial link 
eee eae Many of the dramatic music 
; ve Guring the time of Kalidasa, and they were 
Bilis like dvipadika, ; 


atsvadeva, 


> evolved whic 
Manifestation Of the to, 


the aboriginal Himalay, 
Were introduced into the 


In the early thirte 
logist Sarangadeya for 
matic note, 


enth century, 
mulated twelve 
in addition to the pure se 


the South Indian musico- 
Kinds of displaced or chro- 
ven notes, Before him, only 
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two displaced or vikrta notes, antara-gandhara and kakali-nisdda, 
were current in the system of Indian music. During his time, 
we notice that the five limbs (arigas) of the Vedic music, prastave, 
udgitha, pratikdra, upadrava and nidhdna were used with their 
new names, udgrdha, anudgraha, sambandha, druvaka and dbhoga 
as the music-parts or dhdtus of the prabandha-gitis. But their 
t., Hames and forms were again changed to some extent, towards 
’ io the sixteenth-seventeenth century A.D. 

Besides them, we find a systematic order in the forms and 
divisions of the classical ragas and gitis. As regards the 
evolution of classical types of melodies, we come to know from 
Mataiga’s Brhaddesi that the subordinate bhasz type of 
melodies evolved from the ancient parent scales or gramas, 
the vibhasa-rages from the bhdsa ones and the ‘entarabsdsa-ragas 
from the vibhds@ ones. Sarangadeva brought a more perfect 
order in the divisions of the régas and the prabandha-gitis. 

», The six kinds of limb or afga of the prabandha-guis evolved 
pra that time,and they are : svara, viruda, pada, tena, pata and tala. 
These iimbs or avigas really determined the nature and charac- 
teristics of the gitis. Gradually the five kinds of jati evolved 
to specifically classify and determine the musical composi- 
tions of the gltis, and they were : medint, dnandt, dipant, bhavant 
and taravalt (vide SR. canto [V. 19). The musical compositions 
- were mainly divided into two classes, ordered or niryukia and 
Without order or aniryukta, The three divisions of the prabandha 
type of music evolved, and they were of three classes, sida, alt 
fy and viprakirpa, From these three classes, 7+24+34=65 types 
of new prabandha-giti evolved. From these, many other 
subordinate types of prabandh wgtti came into being. All these 
classical prabandhas were included under three heads, fuddha, 
chdydlaga and samktrea or ksudra, The above-mentioned dhruveka 
type of the prabandha-giti may be the forerunner of the’ present 
dhruvapada type of music, This type was revived by Raja Man 
of Gwalior, Nayaka Gopal, Baiju Baori and other eminent 
artists and lovers of music, The ksudra-giti might have been 
evolved from the dhruvaka-prabandka, and from the ksudra-giti 
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Cvolved chitrapada, chitrakala, the present types of modified 
dhruvapada and pajichali, Regarding evolution of these 
types, there are different opinion among the scholars. Ghana- 
Syama-Narahari of the early eighteenth century mentioned 
the types of the paitchali-gitis in his Sangttasara-samgraha. The 
Contribution of Bengal, in the domain of melodies, was also 
immense, 

Besides the ragas, various types of time-measure or {ala 
Evolved at this time, with different time-units or matrzs like 
hrasva, dirgha and pluta, different features like kala, marga; pinda, 
anga, graha and different jatis like caturasra, tisra, mira, khanda 
and samkirna, Besides, various types of lute, flute and drum, a 


Tew type of lute or Veena was devised by Saraigadeva himself, 
and it was known as the Wissarika-Veena, 


Music in Post-Classical Period 


About th 1 
the P le close of 


A the thirteenth century, Amir Khasrau, 
aan Poet and court-musician ‘of Sultan Ali-ud-din 
He Hite new types of melody and musical instrument, 
the eae some Persian scales and melodies and some of 
In the ¥Pe of regional songs in Indian classical stock, 

Sixteenth-seventeenth century, WVrndavana and 


Swann geese NeW seats of culture of Indian classical music, 
Tevived a ne “Sa, Swami Haridasa and other Vaisnava savants 
Emperor ee Style and form of the prabandha, dhruvapada, 
dirwvapada, yi PC Much .to enrich the culture of the 
traditiona] as ‘an Tansen was a reat artist and patron of 
Of the dhry NILE newly moulded form and technique 
ra abada type, Tt is said that Tansen introduced the 

at's time, Some are of the 


endants. The contribution 
hajana of Mira Bai, Suradis, 
at this time. A new type of 


also evolved in connection with 
vana, 
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Gradually the kherad type of song evolved with a new style 
and embellishment by the side of the dhruvapada, to suit the 
taste of the progressive society. It was more imaginative and 
decorative, but light in its form than the dhruvapada. It was first 
introduced by Sultan Hussan Sharqi of Jaunpur and then deve- 
loped by Rangile Niyamat Khan, the Veenkar. Next fhuziri, 
with its three styles—Lucknow, Banaras and Punjabi—evolved 

Nw, to enrich Indian music, and it had an intense esthetic appeal. 
Gradually dadra, sadré, tappd, tardpa, gazat and such other 
light but: decorative types of song came into being. 

As regards the evolution of basic scales or melas, we find 
that from the beginning of the classical period (600 B.C.) the 
grdmas played an important role as the basic scales. After- 
wards the miircchands that evolved from the gramas, played the 

pole of those grdmas to determine the specific forms or 

’ structures of the ragas. In the fourteenth-sixteenth century, 
fifteen -parent scales or melas evolved through Madhava-Vidya- 

_ tanya, the renowned Vedantist of the Sankara school. In 

; P1550, twenty basic scales evolved as the source of a host of 
% melodies in the time of Pundarika-Vitthala. Pundarika was 
contemporary to Emperor Akbar. It should be reminded that 

New nomenclatures of the scale ’mela’ or ‘thata’ came into being 

in the beginning of the seventeenth century. Pandit Somandth 
(1609 A.D.) was credited with coining the term ‘mela’ and “hata. 

We find in his Ragabivodha the lines : ‘milanti vargt-bhavanti raga 
yatreti. tadaSrayah svarasathasthana-visesa melak; ‘thata’ itt bhésa- 
yam’! Before him, Madhava-Vidyaranya, Pundarika-Vitthala 

% and other musicologists devised and divided the melodies (ragas), 
according to the genus-species (janya-janaka) scheme. Soma- 
nath devised twenty-three parent scales, All the musicologists 

of that time determined a standard or basic scale (juddha-thata), 

for determining the nature of the structure of the ragas. During 

the time of Pandit Lochana-Kavi, Pandit Ahobala, Pandit 


Lh. faster atte a wert aa fr ager erent feg aan, ‘ae’ gfe 
emma) —atfale: i . 
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Ramamatya, different numbers of scales evolved as the fount 
tainhead of numerous ragas. In 1620 A.D. during Venkata- 
makhi’s time, Seventy-two basic scales or melakartas evolved in 
the South Indian system of music, and only nineteen out of 
them were current in his life-time. ‘ 

During Kayj Lochana’s time (middle of the sixteentie 
seventeenth century), we find that twelve scales or samsthanas 
(as he named the scale) were sufficient to determine the forms 
Of the ragas Pandit Visnu-narayana Bhatkhande devised ten 
Parent scales, and they have been accepted in the Present North- 
Indian Hindusthani system of music. 

As in North India, so we find the evolution of different 
types of music in South India. Types of music like krti, badam, 
varnam, Tagamalika, Javali, pallivi, etc. evolved according to 
the creative taste of the South Indian Society. Different art 
music like SaNchari-giti, laksana-giti, ragdiigo-raga, lak smana-giti, 
Jitisvara, Svarajati and other different types of kirtang like 
divyanama, “sava-sampradaya, manasa-pija, vedanta, etc, 
namavalt types of Music evolved. Besides them, various 
Of folk Music like lavani, 
m orth-mentioning in this 
_ Different types of clas: 
Mierent times, in Bengal, 
ahayanj Buddhis 


and 
types 
kavadi-chiudu, tappan and amani, etc. 
connection. 
sical and folk music evolved in 
The charya and vajra Sitis of the 
tS evolved in the eleventh-twelfth Century 
+ as Teligio-devotional Songs, and they were sung with 
Classical Melodies ike ramakirt, gurjari, bhairavi, bhairava, Yasanta, 
hindola, mallari, eto. The classical falas were used in them, 
HBitis of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda were remarkable 
© Indian music. The ragas, used in the badagitis 
‘ > £20 correctly be presented even in these days by 
changing the fonal arrangements of mukhari (similar to the 
Present form of kaphi) to the Present standard scale, vilavata, 
Treatises of the 16th-17th century and especially of Pandit 
Hrdaya-Nariyana’s Ardayakautuka are very helpful jin 
this Tespect. As for example, gurjari-riga was in the Saurt 
scale during the time of Jayadeva (twelfth century A.D.), but 
It is now in the bhairavg scale, with rsabha and dhaivata as flat 
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| or chromatic (komaia) notes. It should be remembered that 
| in the nineteenth century radical changes overtook scale, melody 
and note. 

In the fourteenth-fifteenth century A.D., the Krsza-kirtana 
evolved out of the remains of charyd, gitegovinda, mangalagili, 
patichalt, etc., and it was enriched in the hands of Vadu Chandi- 
dasa of Nannura, Vidyapati, Umapati-dhar, Umapati-ojha and 
thers. The néma-kiriana, evolved in the fifteenth century, was 
‘devised by Sri Chaitanya, During this period, paddvalts, 

composed of vrajabuli, were developed by a host of Vaisnava 
savants, like Ramanatida Ray, YaSoraja Khan, Murrigupta, 
Naraharidasa, Vasudev Ghose, Madhava Ghose, Ramananda 
Basu, Vanélvadana-disa, Nayanananda, Valarama-dasa, Siva- 
nanda Chakravurty and others. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, Thakur Narottama-disa devised a new type 
of classical kirtana, which was known as the rasa or [ild-kirtana. 
_Tt was designed after the form of the dhruvapada-prabendhe in 
‘S SMlow tempo (vilamvita-laya). The Yaisnava conference of Khetari 
* is-memorable in this connection, The gourachandrika of the 
: Hla-kirtana evolved at that time, In the sixteenth-seventeenth 
century, there evolved different schools of paddvali-kirtana : 
manoharasahi, ranihdti ox reneti, mandarint, jhddkhapdt, etc. The 
classical type of (#la-kirtana, devised by Thakur Narottama, 
was included in the gaderhati or gardzhati school, as it evolved 
from the Garanhati division. Different patterns of time- 
measures or tdlas also evolved to suit the types of kirtana. 
4 Besides Airtana, different types of classico-folk and folk 
songs evolved, and they were: ydtrd, kavigana, jhumura, yoga 
' and baul gilis, bhatipalt, jari, sari, manipuri-kirtana, etc, The 
socio-mystic songs of Kaviguru Rabindranath, Dwijendralal, 
‘ Rajanikinta, Atulprasid and Kazi Nazrul are the treasures of 
Indian music. Different types of music of Bihar, Orissa, 
Assam, Himachala-Pradega, Kabul, Kandahara and. those of 
the Greater India have also added to the stock of Indian music. 
In the carly twentieth century, modern type of music 
evolved from the mixture of different tunes, classical and folk, 
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getting free scope in the hands of the creative artists of modern 
India. New types of music will continue to be evolved in 
future, as man’s intuition and creative power are bound to 
evolve. The music of India will move forward with its new 


and novel forms and techniques as progression of the stuff 
of the society. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


EVOLUTION OF THE RAGAS 


The story of evolution of different regas is generally 
Wj gonnected with a mythico-religious legend, where a divine 
“couple, Siva and Parvati or Narayana and Lakgsmi plays an 
important role. But this legend had its origin in the later 
. peciod, when the genus-species (sémdanya-visesa) or cause-effect 
. (kérya-kdrana) principle came into being in the domain of Indian 
music. This ideational principle was more materialized when 
the male-female scheme of the ragas was adopted during the 
sixteenth-seventeenth century. The medieval authors of music 
did not overlook the scientific and psychological principles 
behind the evolution of the rages, At that time they adopted 
- gin their process the mythico-religious idea for spiritualizing the 
; * sphere of Indian music. We find there the influence of two main 
’ teligious schools, Saiva and Vaisnava, originated from Siva 
and Visnu--one presiding deity of the non-Aryans and the 
other, the god of the Aryans. But this mythico-religious 
element was quite unknown in Indian music in the beginning 
ofthe Christian cra. In the fifth-seventh century A.D., we find 
the evolution of philosophical ideas in Indian music, which 
was connected with the evolution of microtones (Jruii) and 
tones (svara) from the causal sound or nada, We find this idea 
> clearly in Matanga’s Brkaddesi, where he said, 
- \dinim sampravaksyami nada-laksmanamuttamam | 
Na nadena vind gitam na nadena vind svarah // etc.’ 
Some are of the opinion that the post-Bharata musicologists, 
like Kohala, Yastika, Matanga and others got this philosophical 
idea from the great Epic, Mahabharata (300 B.C.), which stated, 


1, garaY weneqei fe arg wea | 
a ander fea aie targa frat FE . 
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/ 
Tatraika-guna akasah sabda ityeva sa smrtah / 

= * * * Bites) ! 
Sadjarsabhah gandharo maadbyamaly-pachama -smytaly I 
Atah Patam tu vijfieyo nisado dhaivatastatha // 


fe * 
Evam vahuvidho 


* 
Jiieyah gabda akasasambhavah / 


Akasamuttamam bhitam ahamkarastatah parah | 
Ahathkarat para buddhih buddheratma tata Parah //2 
That is, sound is the product of the dkaSa i.e., ether or wind, 
The ether is known as the fine matter, but the ©80 is finer than 
the ether. Again buddhi or shining intelligence js finer than the 
©go, and, in the final analysis, it is seen that Atman or 

the imm. 


ortal Soul is finer than the intelligence. The contention 
of the Mahabharata 


is that the causal sound or nada is, conse- 
quently, the deathless Atman, and all the gross phenomena 
evolved from it. 


Mataiiga also described about the causal sound or nada; 
from which music with al] its manifestation evolved. He said 
that the ndda as the determinate (saguna) Brahman, shines as 
Brahma, the “reator, Visnu, the preserver and Mahe§vara, 
the destroye, x 

At any rate the 'agas evolved through the process of gradual 
evolution, As °T example, from the pure type of the Jatiragas, 
the mixed Jatiragas evolved, from both these types of the 
Jatiragas, the 8ramaragas evolved, and from the gramaragas 
evolved and formalized desi-ragas, 

In the eginning of the Classical Age (600-500 B.C.) and 
during the age of the Ramayana (400 B.C.), we find 
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that the ragas (jétiragas) had their seats or bases in the grémas, 
| sadja, madhyama, and géndhdra. The gramas formed out of the 
cluster of different sets of seven notes, were recognized at that 
* time gs the basic scales. The spanning of the notes (milrechands) 
were also prevalent in the time of the Ramdyepa, and we get 
the reference to them as ‘sthdna-mircchana-kovidau'®, etc. In the 
Gupta period (320-600 A.D.), we find that poet Kalidasa (100 
, B.C.—400/450 A.D.) also mentioned the grémds and miircchands : 
NU “niivechanam vismaranti’* or ‘miircchand-parigthita kaisikaih®, etc. 
Mallinath, the commentator, said about the slokas as ‘utsarige 
~ vi malina-vasane * * milrcchandm vismaranti."6 He mentioned : 
Sadja-madhyama-namanav gramau gayanti manavah | 
Na tu gindhara-namanam sa labhyo devayonibhih //’ 
From the context of the Slokas it is understood that the 
gandhara-gréma used to be practised only by the Gandharvas and. 
Kinnaras, the semi-divine music-loving people of the north- 
western region of India, and the three grdmas with their consti- 
: uent twenty-one (3x 7=21) miircchands were prevalent during the 
; ‘ time of Kalidasa. Gradually the gramas were replaced by the 
miirechanas, which were prevalent long before Sarangadeva 
(early thirteenth century A.D.). Afterwards the miéirechands 
were further replaced by the melas or melakartas during the time 
of the Pandit Somanath in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 
It may be asked as to whether the jatis were the ragas(melody- 
types) by themselves or not. But what isa ‘rdga’? Bharata 
Hk, (second century A.D.) did not give any definition of a raga, 
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though he mentioned the word ‘raga’ at least five times oc 
Nadtyasastra. We-get a clear definition of it Ty Matanga's 
Brhaddesi-in- the fifth-seventh century A.D. He Said that the 
eonnae which tingesi.e., attracts and makes’an impression open 
the mind ‘of the living: beings, is--known as ‘raga’ : “ratijako 
janachittanam sa cha raga udahrtah.’ It has already been said 
that according to Kallinath, a giti is called a raga, when it is 
Possessed of ten specific characteristics : ‘dasalak sana-lak-sitam 
gilam raga-Sabdenabhidhiyate’. The ten characteristic or essentials 
(dasa-laksanas) are described by Bharata in his Nabasastra as, 
Grahatnéau tara-mandrau cha nyasopanyasa eva cha | 
Alpatvam cha vahutvam cha sidavaudavite tatha //8 
The time of Bharata was undoubtedly an epoch-making one, 


He adopted ten esse 


: ntials which were the notes, initial, 
Sonant, higher, lower, 


closing or concluding, medial, rare, 

abundant, hexatonic, and Pentatonic, Matanga (fifth-seventh cen. 
Lay AD.) also followed the scheme of the ten essentials. Some 
ie different views, as we know from Saraigadeya’s 
¢ mahustrayodasa’,9 adding three more, namely 
antaramarga. But Kallinath said : Sadyapi 
lias Sathnyasa-vinyasayorvidary 
guddet wipe ee nateaaya api Pinstat auayandnamanyo * = brtha- 
contention Rts ae dasakam jati-lak sanamityuktam hu) Kallinath’s 
eee included a Ee as Bharata, Matanga and other musicolo- 
and atantaram;, nae and Pinyase in the category of apanyasa, 
aS separate Soe that of aimsa, so they were OE regarded 
accepted by Ais tals, and, therefore, ten essentials 


» Vinyasa, and 
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The essentials are the determining characteristics of the 
rigas. Now, what do we mean by grahe and amiia ? The word 
grahe connotes the idea of the initial note, from where the mani- 
festation of a raga begins, or wherefrom the song or the part 
of the song takes its start: ‘yat pravrttam bhaved ganam’,"| 
whereas aiifa denotes the dominant or sonant, where a rdga 

fakes on its fuller manifestation and from where it begins : 
Ntatra athso nama » *, yasmin vasati ragastu yasmacchaiva pra- 
“vartate’.!2 It should be remembered that Bharata took graka 
and amsa in the same sense, which is evident from his defini- 
tion of both grake and aihsa : 
Grahastu sarva-jatinamarhga eva hi kirtitah / 
Yat pravrttam bhaved-ganam so’méo grahavikalpitah //!5 
It is also proved by the definition of the sonant itself : ‘yasmin 
vasati ragastu’ = athsa, and ‘yasmacchaiva pravartate’ = graha.'* 
During the time of Matanga of the Brhaddesi, we find some 
_:Changes in the social environment as well as in the taste and 
Femperament of the people. Matanga dealt with the problems 
“" of graka and arhéa in a very ingenious way. He said that the 
starting note of the jafirdga is the initial or graha : ‘tatradau 
Jatyadi-prayogo gthyate yena asau grahah’,5 but it is not prominent 
like amsa : ‘graha hi apradhanabhutah’, whereas the sonant, being 
universal and cause of the manifestation of raga, is prominent : 

‘réga,janakalvad wyapakatvaccha athSasya eva _pradkanyam’.'® 

Further, Matafiga said that though the ancient authorities like 

Bharata and others considered both initial and prominent 
BK hotes as essential for the jatiragas, yet they were interpreted in 

: elation to dominant and subordinate i.e., samvadi and anuvddt 
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Notes : ‘yadyapi sarva-jatinam grahomsascha pradhanibhii‘a i 
sarga-siddham, tathapi sarhvadi-anuvadi-vidhina chodyate - aie «| 
amSa became familiar with ihe new name of vadi, whi 


Teans ‘that which says about or manifests the raga : ‘vadanat 
ragajanakatuad va vadi’ 18 


The new nomenci: 
during Matanga’s 
both the terminol 
deva’s time in th 


lature of the dominant note evolved perhaps 
time in the fifth-seventh century A.D., and 
ogies, asa and vadi were current in Saratga- 
© early thirteenth century A.D. Kallinath 
Said that the word vadt conveyed the same idea of creating 
Pleasing sensations as the word amnsa did: ‘s2 vadi yogyalavasat 
arhsah syat, Takti-yyatijakatvat’49 But, yet, there was a difference 
between arta and vadi, though Bharata used them in the same 
Sense. He said : ‘nanu amso graha iti Bharatadesena sarvesu api 
arSa-dharmesu Srahasya praptem, na kevalam vaditvameva dha mah, 
api ty vaditvadi-chatustayamapiti tayorbheda iti’2° Simhabhupila 
SUpported this view of Kallinath. 
. Bain We find @ peculiarity in the application of both 
sual and dominant notes in the jatiraga, as Bharata considered 
As for example, the jatiraga, sadji, 
jal notes and three dominant notes, 
and dhaivata, Such was the case with 
d mixed. The number of the initial 
notes might be Considered as more than 
a ee Leman to Bharata, the total number of the domi- 
were 63 - ¥ S used in the ancient sadjagrama and madhyamagrama, 
2 am jatinam Sarvasdmapi * * athésa-stri- 
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sasthirvifiieyol’. 21 That was the case, with graha : ‘chaiva tatha 
“ grakat 2 
‘We know. from the cultural history of the aticient nations 
* of the world that some of them, in the Near East and the West, 
adopted the scheme of the initial, final and dominant notes, 
in their systems of musics but it should be noticed that they 
rarely considered the same notes as both initial and dominant, 
as Bharata did, and there lies the fundamental difference 
” between the system of Bharata and those of the foreign nations. 
Besides, there were other differences between the arfcient 
system of Indian music and those of the Near East and the 
West. 

We have already said that Bharata’s scheme of graha of the 
raga was modified in the later musicology, to some extent. 
Sarangadeva did not admit Bharata’s doctrine : ‘tatra yah svaro’- 
thiah sa eva grakal’.28 He rather modified the scheme or system 
_ and said : ‘tatra athSagrahayoranyataroktau ubhaya-grahak ,2* 
SR. 1.7.31). Kallinath made it explicit, when he said : ‘yatra 
.  kuachit arh3a eva uchyate~—na grakah, yetra cha graha eva uchyate— 

na tu amfah’.25 So we find that the scheme of the essentials were 
modified from time to timeto suit the system of music accord- 

ing to the taste and temperament of the changing society. 
Regarding (3) mpdsa or concluding note, Bharata said : 
‘yyaso hi atiga-samaptaw.2® The ajiga means ‘part’ or portion 
. of the song or musical composition. That is, where the mani- 
_ festation of a raga or an &lapa ends, it is called nasa. (4) The 
Ry apanydsa means the medial stop, Mataiga said : ‘yatra smapta- 
" miva gitam pratibhasate so’panyasal’.27| The apanyaia appears 
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in the vidari or compositions of the songs. It forms generally 
the former part of the melody or song : ‘akgamadhye apanyesg 
eva syat’ ©” (5) The* sartaygsa means a note which is not 


antagonistic to the sonant, and remains in the part of the 
composition of the song. 


the sarhnyasa, but it remai 
(7) The alpalva means rar 


(6) The vinyasa note functions like 
ns in the latter part of the song. 
ity i.e., rare use of the note in the 
raga. It is of two Kinds, anabhyasa and laiighana. In anabhyasa- 
alpatva, notes are dropped other than the sonance, and when 
the note rarely touches the composition of the rdga, it is called 
laighana-alpatva : ‘svaranam laighanat anabhyasaccha sak, 


tlucchda- 
Tanam’29 (8) The vahutva means abundance of the notes, in 
the raga. (9) The antaramarga generally avoids nyasa, apanydasa, 
vinydsa, 5 


; aiinyasa, graha and aia, and from time to time 
incorporates the dual fui 


netions of the alpatva, mentioned above, 
m consonance with aria, etc. (10) The tara is the note of the 
higher octave (saptaka), and (11) the mandra, of the lower 
Octave. (12) The sadavatyg and (13) the audavatue ieg 
hexatonic and Pentatonic forms of the ragas are constituted 
Lane ee and five notes Tespectively. These last two essentials 
ie aa the patterns of the ra, Sarahgadeva adopted 


festati ene) of ten essentials in alapa and alapti for the mani- 
Stations (avirbhava) of the ragas. 


by aie Itis Clear that the ten essentials, as devised or adopted 
! tata in the Second century A.D., or the thirteen essen- 
tials, as adopted by 


: Some post-Bharata musicologists, were 
the determining characte 


etminin tistics of the jatiragas, 
and bhasa, vibha sa, antarabhésa, and 
formalized des i-ragas, ; 
they were not 


j Tecogni 
twentieth century, whe 
domain of North Ind 


gramardgas, 
all kinds of a@iga and 
But after thirteenth-fourteenth century, 
zed as essential, and in the nineteenth. 
n there came a great change in the 
ian classical music, the ten essentials 


28. aeRet aM eR ET | 
29. Sunt APA TAA API-ISATZ | 
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have been, truly speaking, limited only to the theoretical 
knowledge of music. 

Bharata also adopted the scheme of cycle of the fifth and 
cycle of the fourth for the determination of the ragas. The 
same process is found in the Pythagorian system of music, 
that evolved in about 582-507 B.C, Pythagoras constructed 
his diatonic scale with the help of the series of fifths =F--C-+ 
4 G+D+A+E+B, Edward Macdowell said in his Critical and 
/ Historical Essays (1912): ‘It was said of Pythagoras that he 

had studied twelve years with the Magi in the temples. of 

Babylon ; had lived among the Druids of Gaul and the Indian 

Brahmins ; had gone among the priests of Egypt, witnessed 

their most secret temple rites’. In ancient Greece, there were in 

use over fifteen different modes (scales), each one has common 
to the part of the country, in which it originated. At the 
time of Pythagoras there were seven modes in general, and 
each mode or scale was composed of two sets of 4 notes=4+ 
-y4=8. Theodore M. Finney was of opinion that Pythagoras 
PYound the tone relationships of the octave, the fifth and the 

fourth, correspond to the numerical relationships 2:1, 3: 2, 

4:2, He supposed that these three simple ratios were the 

basis of a principle which could be extended to define the 

intervals of the third, the sixth, and the second. Now cycle 
of the fifth and cycle of the fourth, as observed by Pythagoras 

(about 582-591 B.C.), were exactly the same as the sadja- 

paiichama and sadja-madkyama bhavas, adopted by Bharata of 
_ the Natyasastra, in the second century A.D. Some are of the 
oan opinion that Bharata -borrowed the scheme of cycles of the 
‘fifth and the fourth, together with that of the essentials (dasa- 

laksanas)° from the Greek system, modified by. Pythagoras. 
But it seems to be an assumptive view, as siroilar ideas might 


30. The dafe-lekganas are the ten essentials that qualify and determine 

that real nature of the ragas. The ‘lakgaza’ connotes the idea of 4 name 

| or 'a thing, The derivative meaning of lakgaga is ‘HAUTE | SUPTTT 
or ‘ead wiadsta gfe MATT! That is, that which enlightens, is lakzaua. 
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simultaneously evolve in two or more civilized countries. 
There is no genuine proof that one has been fashioned on the 
ideal or out of the materials of the other. Again from the 
history of the world it is known that there were many inter- 
changes of ideas and cultures between different civilized 
countries of the East and the West. The fact of one country 
being benefited by the other, in the fields of art, science and 
culture, does not prove blind imitation of the one by the other. 
Regarding the antiquity of Indian music, Swami Abhedananda 
said: ‘The dawn of Aryan civilization broke for the first time 
on the horizon, not of Greece or Rome, not of Arabia or 
Persia, but of India, which may be called the motherland of 
metaphysics, philosophy, logic, astronomy, science, art, music 
end medicine, as wel] as of truly ethical science and religion. 
The Hindus first developed the science of music from the 
Lae of the Vedic hymns. The Sama-Veda was especially 
ere music, And the scale with seven notes and three 
5 as known in India centuries before the Greeks had 


It. 
Probably the Greeks learnt it from the Hindus. It will 
© interesting to yo 


the Hindu sq u to know that Wagner was indebted to 
i ‘leading lence oh music, especially for his principal idea of 
difficult for Ho and this is perhaps the reason why it a 
music. He te ny Western People to understand Wagner's 

fame familiar with Eastern music through Latin 


wigan sutge-natcag' | 
at first, and th, category that differentiates a thing 
> P 

defined it as cine it known for our practical purpose. Bopadeva 


dj Tanam’* . 5 
object. Therefore laksa mam" or a kind of knowledge that manifests an 


6 s na is 
ttutes an inherent and eae 


aspects of both qualitat: 


falls into the 


asa determining principle that cons- 
ble part of an object. It assumes the 
known what really it j Read qualify itself, that make an object 
concept of a Lk Ss, and this is the psychological value and logical 

A etapa) thingh onan teh eee ntarsta’ deseribed ion 
lakyanas in the Natyasa, 


‘stra to determine the Jatis as the ragas which please 
and soothe the hearts of men and animals 


indispensi 
Ive relation 
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‘translations, and his conversation on this subject with Schopen- 
hauer is probably already familiar to you’.31 
Narada of the Siksa (first century A.D.) mentioned ten deter- 
" mining qualities (dase-guras) of the gitis and not of the ragas. 
 Siratgadeva also described these ten qualities in his Sargtta- 
| Ratndkara (vide SR. 4. 373-378), and specially laid stress 
upon the qualities, madhuryam or madhuram (sweetness) and 
a, lgoanya (lustre), which intensify the power of the gifts or rdgas 
yethat please and soothe the minds of the people : ‘madhuram 
dhiirya-lavanya-piirram janamancharam’'.3? Now, it should be 
mentioned in this connection that Matanga expounded seven 
types of song or gti in terms of the melodies or ragas, and 
they were: juddid, bhinnd or bhinnaké, gaudt, raga, sadharant, 
bhasa and vibhasd. At that time (fifth-seventh century), it was 
the custom to describe the ragas in terms of the gités and vice 
versa, and though Narada determined ten qualities of 
_ the gitis and not of the clearly defined ragas, yet it should 
pe understood that the qualities were meant for the ragas, 
Now all these ten qualities, together with the ten characteristics 
(dafa-laksana) determine the intrinsic nature of a rdga. 
"Did these qualities and characteristics exist in the jatis, as 
described in the Ramdyana ? Valmiki said : 
Pathye geye cha madhuram pramanai stribhiranvitam / 
Jatibhih saptabhiryuktam tantri-laya-samanvitam il 
Rasaih Spagara-karuna-hasya-raudra-bhayanakaih / 
Viradibhir-rasairyuktam. kavyametadgayatam // 
Tau tu gandharva-tattajfiau sthina-murcchana-kovidau / 
Bhratarau svara-sampannau gandharvavivardpinau //** 


f 


31, Vide Swami Abhedinanda : India and Her People (1940), 
pp. 216, 221. : : 


32. age qd-maa-gd’ oamtee | 

33. wat AR TET weer haa | 
srfafa: aalag'a" arataaratray 11 
aa: remem eR zraTAa: 1 
statyts tag's sraagTT 
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Both the commentaries Siromani and Govinda state that the 
seven jatis were pure (suddha) in their types. They also quote 
the citation of the great authority, Sandilya who said : 
Sarva-gita-samadharo jatirityabhidhiyate //34 
Sadji chavatha naisadi dhaivati pafichami tatha / 
Madhyami chaiva gandhari saptami tvarsabhi mata / 
That is, pure type of seven jatis, as described by Valmiki, were 
$41}, arsabht, gandhart, madhyami, patichamt, dhaivati and naisadi, - 
They had their full play in the three octaves, bass, medium 
and high. They were possessed of miircchands, three registers, 
thythm and tempo, and eight emotional sentiments and moods. 
Regarding ‘pathya’s5, Abhinayagupta said in his commentary, 
Abhinavabharati that when the composition (sahitya) is possessed 
Of six alamkaras, like seven desi (laukika) notes, three octaves, 
four varnas, two kinds of haku, sakawiks@ (with motive) and 
nirakamksa (without motive), eight esthetic sentiments, and 
eh and low intonations, it is called ‘pathya’ or “geya’ : 
vioak ant borne: kakkalathka-raigani sat atralamnkara-Sabdent 
sie ee elairhi Dhitsitam kavya-pathyamuchyate’.26 To deter 
© etymological significance of the word ‘pathya’, he said? 


| 
aha nieataaat errysaat fact | | 
Sradt eremerat must iaaefadt 1 
be rola Rue faut | 
ARI sie feafiwia? | 
TST TY tara daa ugat gar t 
niet $a meet agat writ wat 


35. Re; ling “pathya? 
; Barding ‘pathya’, the commentator stated : ‘Aa m13 mA Gat, 
i.e. patha means gana or song, 


36. (%) mRMAA Ey 
3 : 
Safe Thad WIPA-TATA TR | 


It means composition too. 
waarigiia sz satetaeeta faafaaia, — 


(@) aa arg Ter TT: waa: IES HIE Waa ada: 1 
** afe fe errant: Ua mnednaata agi mafaarat tara, 7 973:1 
Trereerrargartt Ye gfe ta, a, aqteaedste macanfamag, meaty 
faaat: frageeaeeasfa mand famte x 41 
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“soargéni “yadrakti-pradhanatvamanurananamayam tattydgenoccha- 
ntcha-madhyama-sthana-sparsita-mdtram  pdthyopayogiti darsitam. 
Yadi hi suaragaté raktih’, etc.27 From this it is understood 
that when thé combination of notes, underlying jaéi or 
pathya, contains the propensity of creating pleasing and sooth- 
ing sensations in the minds of living beings, it i is known as a 
raga’, There remain the vibrating waves of the sweet sounds 

Vinsrnone oriti or Sakti), in the raga. The Rémayaga described 

the intrinsic nature and power of the jatis : 
Tau chapi madburam raktam sva-chittayatanihsvanam // 
‘ Tantri-laya-vadatyartham visrutarthamagayatam | : 
\ Hiddayat sarva-gatrani manashsi hydayani cha / 
§rotra$raya-sukham geyam tadubhau jana-samsadi /|5* 
Here ‘the words ‘madhuram’, ‘raktam’, ‘hladayat sarva-gatrani 
manains? hrdaydni cha’, ‘Srotrdsrayam sukham’, ‘Srotrndm harsa- 
vardhanam’, etc. clearly express the same meaning as ‘rajyate 
Sena’ yah kaschit’,$9 ‘raitjake jana- ehittanary “9 etc., mentioned 
Py Matanga ii in the Brhaddes?. 

; Regarding the last Sloka of the first canto of the fourth 
chapter of RM. : ‘kladayat sarva-gatrént manatissi htdaydni cha’, the 
commentary Siromani stated : ‘rotré$raya-sukham Srotram karga- 
saikuli @rayo yasya tacchrotrasrayam Srotrendriyam tasya sukham 
Jasmat tat. Sarea-gatrant nikhildvayavdn manaihsi krdayani * * 


37. (@) Bert agfenemaaqermd reaiatertenemTeurrer iia 
ea sean gatas aflaay 1 ay fe ererar afar: + xt 
(@) Wenamenaerny | 
ad at wife aqz we" eatrarmahaeas ' 


es "ent daa: whag 
“20. (=) eaatoafemat 
(a) ees eee 
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hladayat geyam ganam’, etc.41 


The commentary Bhusana also 
admitted : 


“* hladayat sukhayat Srotrasraya-sukham srotram karna- 
Sankuli tadasrayam Srotrendriyam tat sukham * * geyam ganam * *42 
From these statements it appears that the jatis, as mentioned 
in the Ramayana, were no other than the ragas. Some are of the 
opinion that the pleasing and soothing capacities are not the 
only qualities for determining the nature of the ragas, but ten 
characteristics like initial (graha) and final (nyasa), etc. notes 
are also necessary, together with the harmonic relations or 
consonance (svara-samvada) between the notes, first and fourth 
(sadja and madhyama), and first and fifth (sadja and baichama), 
But the ten characteristics (dasa-laksana) of a raga, ag devised 
or discoursed by Bharata, are of later origin (second century 
AD). Previously i.e. before the Christian era, the Nature of 
melodies were known or determined by the qualities (dasa. 


gunas), as described by Narada of the Siksa.43 They were 


known as Pleasing and soothing propensities. Kallinath 
admitted th ie. pleas. 


‘at as the gramaragas are Possessed of tinging 
mB quality, they are known as ragas: ‘tasamapj ratijanit 
Tagatvam cha voddhavyam’ 44 

© Notes of the ragas are also composed of some Pitches, 
is eee sweet vibrations (anuranana), 
raga of some esthetic sentiments that 
ree mee cxample, sadja induces the heroic 
oe ia amazing (adbhuta) puOuOns, 
tid Se ae of fearfulness (bhayanaka) 

Pathos or karuna, madhyama 

t of the basic creative im 
aaa get ata’ arlag fa ovat gen wee tarerd atte fg 
TAT) ele fifaneana aaifs peat * Brgaa AG may, 


havin, and each note 
bring life to the 
(veera), furious 
rsabha has an appeal 
» gandhara appeals to 
and paitchama appeal 
Pulse (Sriigdra) or the 


to the Sentimen 
41 
Be seq; 
43, Sarahgadeva 


in his Sai gita- 
4h 


also. described these ten qualities of the raga, 
Ratnakara, tv, 373-378, ji 


Taare aaata umes aaeaq 


: 
; 
1 
t 
fl 
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humorous. (kdsya), etc. Narada described five kinds of subtle 
notes which form the genus of the later evolved twenty-two 
microtones (érutis), as described by Bharata of the Natyasastra. 
The genus-species (janya-janaka) scheme was the source of the 
living emotions of the ragas. 

Indian music possesses a spirit of its own. It is synthetic 
and contemplative, so its tendency is inwarding and con- 
Whentrating. The microtones are the basic constituents of the 

seven tones, and Dattila called them avadhdna or rapt attention, 
to be used in the gandharva-gana. The microtones are saturated 
with emotional sentiments (rasas), and though they create differ- 
ent moods in different settings of notes, yet are balanced 
ina concentrated peaceful state that brings the divergent modi- 
fications of the mind to meditation, leading to the attainment of 
Godconsciousness. The rdgas are, in truth, the different 
settings of living emotions that work as means to an end. 
The permanent (sthdy?) varnas of the ragas and the alathkaras, 

Plke prasannadi, prasanndnta, etc, create prarada or calmness of 
mind, which promises the sincere artists and lovers of mausic 
permanent peace and tranquil happiness even in this earth, 
which is full of sorrows and tears. 

Now, from this viewpoint it will not be an unreasonable 
hypothesis that both the prehistoric and Vedic music were 
possessed of qualities like madhure, rakta, prasanna, etc, and 
asthetic sentiments, which used to create pleasing and inspiring 
sensations in the mind of the living beings. The tunes of the 


_Fsimple stringed lute or Veena and crude flute, discovered from 


e mounds of the prehistoric Indus Valley cities, had in 
them the charming power and pleasing quality. The flutes, 
lutes and drums used to accompany the vocal music which 
was much more developed than the ancient primitive music 
of the savage nations, In the Vedic time, music was, cultured 
with five notes, and different combinations of them used to 
create some tonal designs or forms, which might have been 
known as melodies. The Vedic music had its own grammar 
which was divided into Siksa and Pratisakhya, It used to 
observe the rules and methods for singing and chanting 
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the sdmaganas, and for that purpose it used different metres) 
registers, rhythms and tempi as well as different emotional senti- 
ments. So it can be said that though the prehistoric and Vedic 
music were not Possessed of the sonant-consonant (vadi- 


samvad?) relation and the scheme of ten de’ 


. 
termining characteris- | 
tics (dasa- 


laksana) that evolved in later time, yet they were not 
devoid of pleasing melodic patterns. Let us, therefore, leave 
this very Controversial matter to be discussed by the future 
historians of music. 

This much is quite certain that there were melody-types or 
ragas in the time of the Ramayana (400 B.C.), which were in the 
form of jatis, They were known as the basic ragas. In the 
Mahabharata and Khila-Harivarhia, we find some inscriptions of 
the gramaragas which evolved from the jatis or Jatiragas : ‘jati- 
Sambhiitatvat &rdmaragani’, Perhaps there were six main grama- 
ragas (sadgramaragadi-samadhi-yuktam’), and they used to be 
Played in the &ramas, sadja, madhyama and gandhara (a-gandhara 


&rama-ragam Sarigdvataranam tathd’), A reference to Brahmi or ~ 
Brahmabharata, 


the first promulgator of classical gandharti 
type of Music, can be traced in Bharata’s Natyasastrat5 and 
Matanga’s Brhaddesi6 Brahma said that there were only five 
éramaragas, used as Stage-songs (ndtyagitis), and they were: 
sadjagrama, madhyamagrama, sadharita, kaisika-madhyama and 
kaistkas? The time of Brahmabharata is ascribed to 600- 
500 Bic. During the time of Mahdabharata-Harivaméa (300-200 
B.C.) the &rdmaraga, sadava probably evolved and was added to 
the group of the five gramaragas. In the Naradisiksa, we find 
45. Vide NS. (kas; ed.), 32,453-454, 
46. Vide Brhaddes; 
47. Eg Herm ay oF ate ea | 
fi iS 
Surfed ae aif et Sfranean: 1 
oftag aa art” aa faa ECan 
Aura Tae wef: (1 
This sloka has been 


quoted by Matahga in his Brhaddesi ina 
different way, and Matahga mentioned the name of Druhina-Brahma, 
as its compilor, 


(Travancore ed.), p. 87. 
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again the seven grémardégas, which were current even in the 
seventh-ninth century A.D., as evidenced by the Kudimiya- 
malai Cave Inscription of South India. Dr. Krsnasvami 
Aiyangar admitted it in his Some Contributions of South India to 
Indian Culture (1942). He said: ‘Mahendra seems to have been 
a patron of music as well, and a short musical treatise referable 
to his time is inscribed on the face of the great Siva Temple 


~ at Kudimiyamalai in the Pudukkottai state so that Mahendra 
hy particular was a patron of art as well as of religion’. Kudi- 


miyamalai literally means the hill of Him who has the Sikha. 
It is the Sikbanathasvami temple near the Melaikkovil. ‘This 
huge inscription’, said R. Sathyanarayana, ‘is engraved ona 
tock on the slope of the hill behind the Sikhanathasvami 
temple, The end-signs and some of the last letters of the lines 
of the final sections of the inscription are obscured by the 


- rock-cut mandapam in front of the Melaikkovil, but otherwise 


7 


A 


the. writing in the pallvagrantha characters, containing all the 
headings and the colophon in sartskrta except a line in tamil 


4 Pt the end. It contains quadruple groupings of musical notes 


Pertaining to the seven archaic suddhagramaragas—madhyama- 
grama, sadjagrama, sddharita, patchama, kaistka-madhyama and 
kaiftka in vogue in ancient India, * * Unfortunately, a similar 
inscription at Tirumayyam near Padukkottdi was erased in 
greater part at a later period and is now almost in an undeci- 
pherable condition. * * The inscription is believed to have _ 
been composed in the seventh century A.D. on the strength 
of scriptoroal and other evidence. Its author is generally 
believed to be Mahendra Vikrama Varman I of the Pallavas. 
‘Though the inscription was discovered as early'as in 1904 and 
edited by P. R. Bhandarkar in 1914 with commentary with the 
help of an estampage supplied by the late Rao Shaheb H. Krsna 
Sastri, only an occasional or a casual study of the inscription 
has been made till now’. 

R. Sathyanarayana of Mysore Brothers further said : ‘The 
inscription of the seven grémardgas is divided into seven sections, 
‘each subdivided into a number of aksiptibds. Bach aksiptiba 
is in a horizontal line, the notes being arranged in quadruple 
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i ifteen 
groupings. Each aksiptika concludes with an end-sign. a re 
of these are lost. » » The total usage of musical wel 
inscription is 2432. But-of these 54 are not SPACE ae ae 
19 out of these missing notes may be guessed as ‘am aii 
Ti-2, ga (antara-gandhara)-2, ma-4, pa-3, dha-3 in esata 
nisGda)-2. The frequency of usage of the musical note: 
inscription is in the following order : 


I. Sadja—sa, se, su, si. 
IL. Madhyama—mu, mi, me, ma. 
III, Dhaivata—dhe, dhu, dhi, dha. 
Iv. Rsabha—ra, ru, ri, re. 
Ve Pafichama—pu, pe, pi, pa. 
Vi. Nisada—ne, na (nu, ni). 
Vit. Gandhara—gi, ga, se, gu. 
VUI. Antara (gandhara)—u, a, e,— 
IX. Kakali (nisida)—ke, ku, ka,—.48 
The names 


Of the seven notes, used in th 
8andhara, madhyama, paiichama, 
tes, an 
It should be 


$adja, rsabha 


ie inscription, are: 
two vikrta no; 


dhaivata, nisdda and 
tara-gandhara and kakali-nisada, 


Temembered that though we find the seven 
8ramardgas, in the Naradisik sa, yet they were, in truth, six in 
number, Bhattagobhakara, the commentator is of opinion 
that the gra; kaistka and kaisika-madhyama, as described 
by the Naradisik sa, are, in reality, one and the same raga, but, 
because of di 


adjustments of notes, madhyama and pait- 


As for example, when in the 
© madhyama is used as a final 

it is known as haisika-madhyama, and when ; 
as the dominant or Sonant and nisada as 

d kaisika.s9 Besides, the tonal arrange- 
oth the Sramaragas and the ragas are the same, and they 


Sramaraga, 


note (nyasa-svara), 


is calle 


48, Vide R, Sathyandriyana of Mysore Brothers ; 
Inscription on Music (Mysore, 1957), p, 82,and Preface 
A F, 
49. (%) fag wafaet gaat: ads ana: 1 


TFL T Heat earaegemg Sramean: 1 


Kudimiyamalai 
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- ave evolved from miadfyama-grama, the ancient basic scale. - 
So; if we’ considér the ~gramardgas,. kaitika ‘and kaisika- 
mmedlyamna’ ns One'dsid tlie same, the number seven, as mentioned 
in the JNdradtiiksa, becomes consistent with the six gramardgas 
_(sedgramarégadi’), as mentioned in the Harivartta. Besides it, 
asthe sddiarite is known as sadja-sddharana and the kaistka as 
‘madhyama-sidhdrana’, so we may consider the kaiftka as kaistka- 
sqmadhjoma, But it should be remembered that even during the 
“Times of Mahdbharata and Hearivaikta, the jatis or. jatiragas 
were practised with the srahmagttis and the kapalagttis, devised 
by the greatest playwright and musicologist, Brahma or 
Brahmabharata of the pre-Christian era. ; 

The nature and the forms of the jatirdgas have been discussed 
elaborately by Muni Bharata in a new and novel way. During 
his time, the seven jatirdgas were developed into eighteen. 
With the mixture of seven pure (Suddha) jatiragas, he designed 
eleven more. He called them mixed ie. sikrta or sathkirna 
iatiragas. In the last chapter of the Métyasasiva, he mentioned 
: me gramaragas. He designated the jatis as ‘ragas’ and the 
; evidence of it is found at least five times in different chapters 
| of the Natpasdstra. He said: (a) ‘jatirdgam Srutischaiva’ (Kast 

ed.-28,55) 39 (b) ‘yasmin vasanti ragastu’ (28.72) 35! (c) ‘kartanyd 
jatigane prayatnatah’ (29.4) ;52 (d) ‘karune tu rase karye jatigdne’ 


_ srafae gad aa need TENET TI 
ange: Shea ay avTMARETAT | 
(@) Bhattagobbikara said ; 
qatea fact wg aa: eatated asad moumgrerad weal oaewd OF 
eeend oft SROSMETRY TRAY MUTE ReRMMMNTTTET BHATT a lTeT 
faut waft cared ERs greTTETET Tafa aaarratiter evra a8 | 
aq acqqaimeue Sine axaasfacg : 
50. aifrert a fate (CREW ) 
Si. afer cafes cimreg ( 8192 ) 
52, mdeat mrfernd ware: (Ree) 
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(29.6) 333 (e) ‘adbhute tu rase karye Jatigane’ (29/9) 3 pics The 
Jétigana means the Juliréga-zing, The térms “gana and ‘git are 
used here for ‘raga’, The jatis or jatiragas were sung with eight 
emotional sentiments, four varnas, different music-parts (dhatus) 
thythm and tempo (tala and laya). They were determined by 
ten characteristics like initial (grahe), sonant (ama or vadi) 
notes: ‘evametat Jatha-jati dasakam jatilak sanam’ 55 
After Bharata, Kohala, Yastika, Durgasakti 
described the nature and the forms of different form: 
ragas. Matahga followed Bharata in many respects, 
the jatis as ragas, when he determined the sonant, ¢ 
and dissonant (notes) of the jatis. He said : 
(@)_ * * asmin sthane kriyamanah sadja jatiragaha nq bhavei’, 
(b) ‘evam tsabha-dhaivatayoh sthane dhaiva 
vindsakarau na bhavatah’. 


(c) ‘es Svariipam bhajan Jairagaha na bhavati? etc,s6 
From these it is clear that the jatis 
basic melody-types or ragas, and they 
ten determining Characteristics (dasa-lak. 
qualities, (dasa-gunas) like madhura, rakta, 
The Jatiraga, said Sarangadeva, 
Of the Vedic music, 
music : 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
| 
| 
| 


and others 
alized desi- 
He called 
‘Onsonant, 


larsabhau Jatiraga- 


are no other than the 
are fully Possessed of 
$4nas) and ten Pleasing _ 
prasanna, ete, 

evolved from the materials 

» the sémans and it was sacred like the Vedic 
‘tatha Sdma-samudbhiita Jatayo veda-sammatah’ 37 

deva saiq that the 8andharva or marga type of Jatiraga 
sacred like the Vedic Music, as it purifies sing and 
Originating even from the killing of the Brahmins : 
hananam’, The ancient musicologists said that 


Saranga- 
“gana was 
demerits, 
‘api brahma- 
music which 
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was searched for and collected and designed in a new pattern, 
according to new method, was known as ‘marga’ (‘mrg’ -anvegant), 
and it was also known as ‘géndharva’, because it was very favou- 
tite to the’ Semi-divine Gandharvas. Natada defined the word 
‘gandharea’ as, 

“" Geti geyam viduh prajfid dheti karu-pravadanam / 

Veti vadyasya samjfieyam gandharvasya virochanam //5® 
Bhattasobhakara clarified it, when he commented on the Sloka : 
‘ga-Sabdena, ganam laksyayate, dha-kdrena va-karena vainikasya 
bravddanam, chaturyena hastdnguli-dhaéranam pravadana-padena 
kathite va-kdrena vddanam laksitam’.5® That is, by the word ‘ga’ 
song is meant, by ‘dha’ the practice of flute or pipe, by ‘ya’ 
placing the fingers on the holes of the flute (veru), and the word 

‘ua’ signifies the practice of musical instruments. Therefore 
gandharoa means music and its process of singing, accompa- 
hied by flute. Bharata also defined the word ‘gandkarea’ in 
the same sense, though he interpreted it in a different way. He 
said that the combination of svara, tala, and pada gave rise to 

: ? the gandharva type of music: ‘gandharvamiti vijiieyam svara-téla- 

if tadasrayam’.®° These three constituents, svara, tala, and pada 
were composed of many other constituents like : 

(a) svara—notes, microtones, gramas, miircchands, registers, 

eighteen jétis, varnas, etc. 

(b) téla—avapa- niskrama, samya, etc, 

(c) pada —vyaRijana, sandhi, vibhakti, etc. 

Mt ghould be remembered that the jatis or jatirdgas play- 

_ ed an important role in the gandharoa type of music. The 
aac was enriched by the gitis, like dhruvd, bhrahme, 

58. Ate Ad fg: gr She rem’ 
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ate a ' 
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Matanhga said, 
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06 


idhi, “ardha-magadhi, “prithula and sambhavita. 


-. Raga-margasya yadripam yannoktam phaeeatenih ie 

Nirpyate tadasmabhirlaksya-laksana-sarhyutam y mee 
The portion ‘yannoktam bharatadibhih’ does not mean that . 

and his followers, Kohala, Yastika and others did never yes 
tion ‘raga’, but it means that they mentioned and also ar d in 
their system of music and fully knew its significance, though they 
did not define the word ‘raga’ properly. Matanga interpreted 
the seven ragas in terms of seven types of git, and Hey) were 8 
Suddha, vinna or vinnakd, gaudi or gaudika, raga, sadharani, bhasa 
and vibhasa. There are differences of opinion among the 
ancient musicologists like Yastika, Bharata, Sardula, Durgasakti 
and others, regarding numbers and names of the gttis, though 
Matanhga mentioned them in his Brhaddesi : ‘sapto-gityo maya 
brokta idanim bheda uchyate’ 62 
Matanga determined the characteristics of th 
Sampra-vak s yami raga-laksanamuttamam’) and said 
ragagitis differ in their manifestations and zsthe! 
to different Settings of .microtones and tones. A: 
Mandra mandraischa taraigcha rjubhirlali 


Svaraigcha Srutibhih pirna choks 
Again he mentioned thi 


bhinnd, etc. He said tha 
from the gaudi, 


© raga (‘iddnim 
that the seven 
tic values due 
s for example, 
taih samaih / 
4 giti-rudrahrta //*3 

© ragas, evolved out of these ragagitis, 
t five ragas evolved from the bhinna, three 
eight from the raga, seven from the sadharani, 
sixteen from the bhdsd, and twelve evolved from the 
vibhasa.4 That is, the numbers of the ragas evolved were 
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543+48+7+16+12=51. The following rdgas’ evolved from - 
the rdgagitis. eae 
~-L.-.Bhinni—sadava, paiichama, kaitika-madhyama, sadharite 
and kaistka=5 
“IL Gaudi—dAinna-sadja, bhinna-kaisika-madhyama and bhi- 
nna-paiichama=3 
TI. Raga—thaku or takka, sauvira, malava-panchama, s@dava, 
botia, hindolaka or hindola, thakka-kaistka, and mdlava- 
kaistka=8 
IV. Sadharani—saka, kakubha harmana-patichama, riipa-sadha- 
rita, gandhara-paitchama and sadja-kaistka=7 
Matanga did not mention the bhasd-régas, evolved out of the 
three other rdgagitis. Sarangadeva (early thirteenth century) 
differed from him and said that gramaragas are of five kinds and 
they are accompanied by five gitis, As the gitis are sung 
with the help of the grémaragas, they are known as the ‘rdgagitis’. 
The five rdgagitis are: fuddha, bhinna gaudi, vesara and sadha- 
went, and thirty gramardgas evolved from these five gitis, Sithha- 
bhupala also admitted it, and said: ‘mitita grdmaragastrimsat’. 
Bharata formulated in the Natyasastra four varnas and 
different alamkaras for fuller manifestation of the gitis, and, 
consequently, of the r@gas, Matafiga, Pargvadeva, Sarafgadeva 
and other musicologists also adopted the scheme and method 
of Bharata with some changes in their interpretations and 
meanings. The four varnas are : aroht, avaroht, sthdy?t and saiichart, 
and alamkdras, like prasannddi, prasannanta, etc. were added to 
them. Bharata said that the varnas are constructed out of the 
“5 notes, which are saturated with emotional sentiments, and they 
are meant for the songs (gitayojaka). The arokt and avaroht 
" arnas axe so called because their component notes are possessed 
of movements, upward and downward respectively. When the 
notes remain as constant and unchanging (‘sthirdh svardh sama 
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: are 
patra’), they are called as.’sthdyi’, and when they move, they 


known as ‘saiichari’, 


These four varnas appear in three different 


‘ : , and 
registers (sthanas), bass, medium, and high (mandra, madhya. 


tara), 


nifest 
and their intonations and volumes of sounds ma 


yen *) 66 he 
according to those registers (‘tristhdna-guna-gochara’). T 


Sthdyi-varna is a s 
like prasannadi, Prasannant 
rechita, prastara and pr 
‘prasdda means ‘calmne: 
the basic sentiment, Stig 
translated as a sex wi 


as the Cosmic Will or Prakrti. In Tantra literature, it is known 
as Kamakala or Kundalini, the coiling or unmanifested causal 
energy. The sthayt varnas are mostly used in the Vedic songs 
like stotra, 84atha, and ganas like Granyegeya, gramegeya, etc. with 
season stobhaksaras, and in the classical type of dhruvapada pra- 
vandha gtis, The sthdyi-varnas of the Vedic music, together with 
Stobhas, used to S x 

NS What does the alaitkara, prasanndli of the sthayt-varna 
seat? Bharata Said that the alankdra, prasannddi is that 
bed the notes Sradually shining : ‘kramasa diptito yah 
Hal 7 The Wor "amasa diptitah’ convey the idea of degrees 
Sradations of sas eet of shining, and these degrees are the 
higher itch, Volumes or sound waves from lesser to 


i © tonic, sadja is the navel or primal tone of 
evey kind of alankara a 
the other Consec 


and it helps gradually to manifest 

e 'S€CUtive six Notes, rsabha, gandhara, madhyama, 
paiichama, dhaivat » and nisada in the first alatnkara, prasannadi. 
In this Process, the number of vibrations of the tonal sounds 
grows more and More greater and higher, so that the pitch- 
value of the Rote, rsabha is higher than that of the note sadja, 


a. 
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Teate some majestic and peaceful atmosphere. « 


ymbol of peace and balance, and the alarmkaras 
as, prasannadyanta, prasannamadya, krama, 
asada are included in it, The word 
Ss of the mind’, which originates from 
ara. The word srigdra is generally mis- 

rge, but it really conveys the idea of 
Primal creative impulse or will, which is philosophically known 


x 
< 
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and the pitch-value of gandhara is higher than that of rsabha, 

and so on. This process is found in the Taittirtya-Prati- 

Sakhya, where the evolutions of the Vedic notes, krusta, 

prathama doitiya, etc. are explained. In the 13th aphorism of 

the Pratisakhya, it is said: ‘** tesam diprijnopalabdhih’.** 

The commentator Som4ch3rya made it explicit when he said : 
._‘tesam khalu sapta-yamanan uttarottara-diptija pitrva-piirvopala- 

bdhih spat’, etc. Prof. W. D. Whitney explained it in a 
o" different way. and said that the word ‘dipfi’ indicates ‘the 
source of light’. But Prof. Whitney, we think, failed to appre- 
ciate the true significance of the word dipti, because dipti really 
signifies the idea of light which means realization of the value 
of the notes. To make it clear it can be said that the second 
note is realized with its pitch-value or intensity from the first 
one, the third one from the second one, the fourth from 
the third one, and so on, Such is the case with the notes of 
the formalized regional classical (des?) music. 

The note sadja bears the significance of giving birth (ie. 
making shining) to other six notes: ‘sat jayate yagmar’. It 
should bz remembered that the seven notes manifest in 
the prasannadi-alarkkara and are uttered in connected way, 


and not separately, e.g. sa ri ga ma pa dha ni, and when 
Se i i i te 


they manifest separately (‘oyastoccharita’),?° they form the alath- 

kava, prasannanta, Bharata also mentioned about the application 

of different microtones (Srutis) in different alamkdras of the 

{ Sthayt-varna, and his explanation or elucidation of the alamkdras 

As are very lucid and convincing (vide the WNdtyatastra, Kavya 
2 mala ed., chap. 29th, 17-86). ; 

In the Brhaddesi, Matanga (fifth-seventh century A.D.) 

followed Bharata, though his method of interpretation of the 

terms were different to some extent. He said that the word 

‘zarna’ connotes the idea of song (‘varga-fabdena ganamabhidht- 
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Jate’),7\ whereas Bharata said that the varnas are meant for the 
Songs: “ete varnastu * * gita-yojakah’.72 
Sarahgadeva (early thirteenth century) followed Muni 
Bharata, but his method of interpretations of varnas and 
alamkaras in the Satigita-Ratnakara are different. He rather made 
cae approach in defining and elucidating the varnas and 
ae oe varna as ‘gana-kriya’ (vide Sanigita- Ratna- 
that ie sf ow, What is the ‘gana-kriya’ ? Kallinath said 
elaboration ot gana-kriya conveys the idea of expansion of 
viltara:Karanast re Notes, or the stanzas : ‘svara-paddde varnanad- 
bhupala ae as for example, sa-sa-sa, ri-ri-ri, etc. Simnha- 
tions of a . paria as the method of helping the intona- 
Javat’ 7% The Bes Sana-kriyd gana-karanam uccharanam iti 
said Satanedecs are of four kinds, and the sthayi-varnay 
Shit prayoeah pees _with some definite pause :  ‘sthitva 
varna is the fist Sitmhabhupala explained that sthayi- 
i ning of pronunciation or intonation: 
thes “echaranam’.76 But Bharata did not 
Of the stay. © definitions, as, according him, the notes 


Varn, . 
He said ; ‘sthirah «, ate used without any change or delay. 
Nated or itn eae Sama yatra’, i.e., the notes will be into- 


arahgadeya said Slowly: and also in the same process. 
definite intonation fart Importance of the yarnas is for 
itis), and the gi and claborate manifestation of the songs 
(varna-sandharoa), amkaras are the combinations of the varnas 
in this Matter, jy¢ ‘rata did not agree with Sarangadeva 
cling to the Varn, Said that the alankaras are helpful and 
the contentions of Be tesarirayal. Sithhabhupala made 
when he saiq that { arata and Sarahgadeya more explicit, 


© gtlis are pleasant to the musicians and 
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listeners for the varnas and alatkaras: ‘* * giti-gatr-srotrnam 
sukhdvaha bhavattti’.77 Sarangadeva defined the  alathkara 
prasanntdi as the combination of two bass notes and one high 
note, e.g. $a sa sa. ‘That is, two bass notes will be intonated 
first and then a high note is uttered separately. But this 
definition of prasannadi of Sarangadeva is different from that 
of Bharata of the WNalyaédstra. Such is also the case with 
Pit other alamkaras. 

“The noted South Indian musicologist Venikatamakhi 
also dealt with the problem of alamkara in his Chatur- 
dandiprakasika. He said that according to Sarangadeva, 
alakdras are 63 in number: ‘te cha trisasti-ruditah Saraige- 
devena-sirina’.?8 At the end of the vargalamkdra chapter, 
Sarangadeva admitted it: ‘iti prasiddha-alathkarastri-sasti- 
rudita maya’.?? But Venkatamakhi did neither follow Bharata, 
nor Sarafgadeva in respect of the alaimkaras. _ He defined the 
alamkdras like jhonpta, dhrava, mantha, riipaka, jhampa, triputa, 

YY -nete. which are helpful to the notes of the gitis. Venkata- 
7 makhi’s jhompta (alatikdra) is similar to droht dnd avarohi 
varnas combined. 

Now, we find that though the three outstanding :musicolo- 
gists, Bharata, Saraigadeva and Vehkatamakhi differed from one 
another regarding varnas and alamkkaras, yet they admitted - 
the importance of them for definite and clear manifestation 
of the notes (searas) and the songs (gttis). The music of India 
is enriched by their precious contributions, and they will 

emain as the guiding stars to the lovers of music and musi- 
ology of not only of India, but also of ail the civilized nations 
of the world. ae 

The gramaragas evolved from the two ancient basic scales 
(gramas), sadja and madhyama. From the fifty-one (according 
to Mataiga) or thirty (according to Sarangadeva) gramaragas, 
various subordinate (bha sa) ragas evolved. From bhas@, evolved 
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vibhdsa@ or vibhasika ragas, and from vibha. 
came into being. Matanga said, epee 
Gramaragodbhava bhasa bhasabhyagcha vibhasikah / 
Vibhasabhyagcha Safijatastatha chantara-bhasikah //8° 
The bhasa-ragas are so called because they evolved from the 
gramaragas. These bhdsa@ or subordinate ragas are divided into 
four classes, mijla (main), sammkirna (mixed), desaja (evolved 


from the Tegional tunes), and cchayamdatrasraya (evolved as parts). 
Again these ragas are cl; 


and updiga. Kallinath defined these ariga-régas in the second 
Part of the raga chapter of the Sargita-Ratnakara. He said 
that the Tagas, 
ragaiiga : tu ragandm cchdyamatram bhavediti * * 
Tagdneasteng hetun@’8\ The bhasanga-ragas are the upshoot of 
these ariga-ragas are known as the forma- 
because they were adopted from different 
of different parts of India. In fact, the folk . 
Songs are the basic ones and from them art music developed ¢ 
Te Sou - Kallinath said : ‘ragangdadi-chatustayan 
dest-rigataya Proktamiti’®2 ie. the ragas are known as regional, 
Y are sung at the free will of the people in general, 
and no Sastric 


Roe. Tules can be imposed upon them : ‘desitvam nama 
Gmachara-bravartityan 83 


enkatamakhj 16 
and others a, eet 


$@ antarabhdasa ragas 


TaaPtSelSchopariga. raga 
pahaivantarabhasakhya ra 
Bhasaaganj kriyaaganj hyu 
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Daégasvetesu ragesu gramaragadayah punah / 

Ragastvantarabhasanta marga-raga bhavanti sat /} 

Tato gandharvalokena prayojydste vyavasthitah / 

Tasmad-raganga-bhasanga-kriyangopahga samjfita / 

Ragaschatvara evaite desirag&h prakirtitah //¢ 
The contention of Venkatamakhi is that the mdarga type of the 
gramaragas were exclusively practised by the semi-divine Gan- 
jharvas, whereas the desirdgas by the people in general. But 
from history we know that the gramardgas were widely cultured 
by men and women in the times of Ramayana, Mahabharata and 
Harivarnsa (400 B.C.—200 B.C.). Narada also mentioned 
seven kinds of graémardgas in the ‘Siksa’. So, when Venkata- 
makhi said : ‘tate gandharva-lokena prayajyaste’, it meant that the 
six marga-grdmaragas were gandharva type of music, and they 
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rahgadeva said, 

aantats cena fataarary waEy | 

srpresafaa 9.3 gigt exter: 1 
That is, ; the rigas ate 264 in number: (a) grdmardga 30 + uparaga 8 + raga 
20+ bhayaraga 96+ vibhagaraga 20+antarabhaga-raga 4+ raganga 21+ 
bhagatga 20+ kriytiga 15+ upaiga 30 =264, 

(b) gramarBga 30 + upardga 8+ raga 20+ bhasa 96 + vibhd ya 20 + antara- 
bhaga 4+(ancient) régdiga 8+ bhdsanga ll+kriyaiga 12+ upatiga 
34(modern) rig@iga 13+ bhagahga 9+kriyaiga 3+ wpaiga 27 =26¢ (vide 
Satgita-Ratn@kara, Adyar ed.}, pt, II, pp. 12-13, 
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gradually were extinct in the human society. Such was the 
case of the gandhdra-gréma. The word ‘gandharva-loka’ signifies 
the region of the semi-divine Gandharvas. It was believed that 
the gandharva type of music was very favourite to the Gan- 
dharvas, and Bharata admitted it in his Natyasastra. It is 
Probable that when gandharva type of music gradually fell into 
oblivion from the human community, its practice was limited 
only to the Gandharvas, Further Venkatamakhi’s statement : 
“ragastuantarabha santa margaraga bhavanti sat’ is also supported 
by Kallinath, when he said : ‘gandharvam margah * * svaraga- 
tardga-vivekayor-jatyadyantarabha-santam Jaduktam tad-gandharva- 
mityarthahy’ 85 

We have already said that pure type of the jatiragas are 
the caste (jati) or basic melodies. They evolved probably in the 
beginning of the classical period (600—500 B.C.). They were 
gradually developed, and, in Bharata’s Natyasastra, we find 
eleven more mixed Jatirégas, and their number became eighteen 
(7411518), From them, as has already been said, there 
evolved six &ramaragas, which again gave rise to various 
“paragas. From the uparagas, different bhasd-ragas, from the 
bhasds, the vibhasas, and from the vibhasas, different antarabhasa 
ragas evolved through the Process of gradual progression, 

Again, a ne0-creative urge among the progressive commu- 


nity of people 8ave birth to different types of the formalized 
Tegional or folk tunes in the form of sastric classical melodies, 
The Post-Bharata Playwright: 


: s, musicologists and musicians 
had broad vision in them, so they enriched the treasure of Aryan 


non-Aryan (folk) and some foreign 
c, like ragdariga, bhasanga, kriydniga 
side of the bhdsa, vibhdsa and 
taste of the progressive society, 
showing the distinction of these 
malized dest-ragas. 
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; CHART I : 
The rdgas that evolved and were current from 600 B.C. to the 
second-third century A.D. : 


Sadja Pure —_ Sadji 
” ” _ Argabhi 
Madhyama o _- Gandhari 
i ns 23 Madhyama 
” ” = Pafichami 
Sadja Bs ond Dhaivati 
» » - Naisadi 
ie Mixed | $4¢ji+Gandhari Sadja-kaisiki 
i n Sadji+ Gandhari + Sadjodichyava 
Dhaivati 
> a Sadji+Madhyama Sadja-madhyama 
11. | Madbyama os Gandbari + Dhaivati + Gabaharodichyava 
Sadji + Madhyama 
12, 5 a Gandhari + Naisadi + Raktagandbari 
Paiichami + Madhyama 
13, 4g » Sadji + Gandhari+ Kaifiki 
Madbyami + Pafichami 
Naigadi 
Na 4, ” ” Gandbari +Dhaivati+ | Madbyamovi- 
yo Pafichami+Madhyama chyava 
re 15. rn ” Naisidi+ Argabhi+ . | Karmiravi 
io Pafichami 
r 36. ” ” Gandhari + Pafichami Gandhira- 
Pafichami 
17, » ” Gandhiari + Arsabbi Andhri 
18, RS ” Ganghari+ Pafichami Nandayanti 
+ Arsabhi 


Now, it may be asked as to what where the forms and manifes- 

¢ tations of the Suddha-jatis or pure type of jatiragas which were 
current from the time of Ramdyaza (400 B.C.) down to that of 
Bharata’ *s Natyasastra (second century A.D.). If we critically 
1) study Bharata’s Nétyasastra, Matanga’s Brhaddest, and Saranga- 
deva’s Saigtta-Ratnakara, we get an idea of them. Bharata said 
that sagjt used to be presented in three forms, heptatonic 
(sampirna), hexatonic (sadava), and pentatonic (audava). That 

is, when’ rsabka and niséda were dropped, it manifested as the 
pentatonic jatiraga, and when niséda was dropped, it was 
known as hexatonic. Both the first and the sixth notes were 
used as sonants (ariva or oddi), There were hapmonic relations 


if 
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between the first and the third, and the first and the sixth notes, 
Three kinds of units (kalas) were used in the Jatiragas, and they 
were ekakald, dvikald, and chatuskala. 

I. The sadji was used with the dramatic songs (ndtya-gitis), 
magadht, ardha-magadhi, sambhavita, and prithula according to 
the numbers or units (kala) used init. In the first act of the 
dramatic play, the jatiraga, sadjt was used with the dhruva- 
$uli, naiskramaki, Sarahgadeva gave the Notations of the 
Jjatiraga, s4djt with the composition (sahitya) of the prabanaz 
type of brahmagiti, which is believed to be composed by 
Bhahmabharata of the 600-500 B.C. The Notations are, 


eA art sa sa pa ni-dha pa dha-ni 
tam ° bha va la 1a 0 Oo ta oO. 
ti ga-ma ga ga sa risga dha-sa dha 
na yao nam tN de 10 os Gan 
ri-ga sa Ti ga sa sa gq sa/ 
kam 0 0 ° CMe Orie. Vig io. ae 


Il. The Grsabhi used to be presented as heptatonic, hexa: 
tonic, and pentatonic, When the tonic, sadja was left out, it Wasy 
known as hexatonic, and when the tonic and the fifth were = 
dropped, it was manifested as pentatonic. The notes, rsabha, 
dhaivata, nr, 


and nisada were used as the sonants, The rhythm like 
chacchatputa with eight units (Kalas) accompanied it. It was 
Senerally used in the dramatic song, naiskramiki (dhruydgiti). 
Il. The gGndhadri used to be manifested sometimes with 
Seven notes, sometimes with six, when rysabha was dropped, 
and sometimes with five notes, when rsabha and dhaivata wert 
left out, It used to be played upto the notes, rsabha ang ° 
dhaivata of both the tegisters, bass and high. It manifestéiinns 
with sixteen units (kala) and the thythm, chacchatputa-tala. It was 
used in the dramatic Song, pravesika or pravesiki (dhruva). 
IV. The madhyama-jatiraga used to be manifested in three 
tonal forms, heptatonic, hexatonic, and pentatonic, When 


86. x WA-MaTE-TaATET STP | 
TIRE Sift-eagaT 


ve : : < ‘uy 
= Rote gandhéra -was -dropped, it ‘was known as liexatopic, 
ee “Whien both gandhéra and -nisada were left out, it. was 
led Pentatonic, The five notes, sadja, ryabha, madhyama, 
falichama and dkaivata were used as thesonant (athéa) alternately. 
The notes Sadja and madhyama were used profusely, while 
lesser number of gandhdra was used. Eight units (kalas or 
, matras) and thythm like chacchatputa were added to it. 
/ e V. The Paiichami used to be manifested with its sonants, 
tyabha and patichama. The final (nydsa) note was paiichama. 
ae Rotes, sadja, madhyama, and gandhara were used sparingly. 
There was a harmonic relation between rsabha and gandhara. 


Right kinds of units (Kalas), together with the rhythm chacchat- 
puta, were used in it. 


VI. The dhaivatit was sung as a hexatonic jatirdga, when 
the fifth note was dropped, and as pentatonic, when both the 
Notes sadja and paiichama were dropped. It was determined 
ty the rgabha-mirechand, and was used with the dramatic song 
hruvagtti), pravesikt. 
; VI. The naisadt had its sonants, rsabha, gandhdre, and 
nisada, Sadja, madhyoma and patichama, were used in greater 
number. It used to be manifested as hexatonic, when patichama 
Was dropped, and as pentatonic, when sadje and faiichema 
were left out. It was used with the dramatic song, naiskramikt. 
The rhythm like chacchatputa with sixteen units (kalas) was 
Used in it. : 

Matanga fully dealt with the forms and characteristics of 
: ae seven pure jatirdgas in his Brhaddest (Trivandrum ed., 
1 4930, pp. 70-73). Sarangadeva also described about them 
fully in his Sangtte-Ratndkara. The jatiragas were exclusively 
meant for the dramatic purpose. Their forms ‘might have 
been more developed during the times of Bharata and Matadga, 
but they were traditionally cultured from the times of the Ramd- 
Jyana (400 B.C.) and the Mahébharata (300 B.C.). e 

Tt has already .been said that the gramaragas evolved from 
the jatirdgas, and references of them are found in the Maha- 
bharata, Harivatkéa and Naradisiksé and other books. Narada 


ee 
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described, in short, their tonal forms and characteristics in 
his Siksa, but their detailed descriptions are found in Sarafga- | 
deva’s Sarigita-Ratnakara, Regarding the grdmardgas, Narada 
said in the Siksa : 

I. Rsabhotthitah sadjahato dhaivata-sahitagcha 


pafichamo yatra | 
Nipatati madhyama-rige tannisadam sadavam ' 


vidyat |/°7 ~ 
That is, when the grdmaraga is sung with the five notes, 75a. 
adja, dhaivata, patichama, and nisada in the medium basic scale 
(madhyama-grama), it is known as the sdava, 


Il. Yadi pafichamo viramate gandharaschantarg. 


Svaro bhavati | 
hamamidrgam 


Vidyat |/88 


Rsabho nisida-sahitastam paiic! 


When pafichama rests on madhyama, the Samaraga, patichans 

is evolved with the notes, gandhara, rsabha and Nisada, a 
Tl. Gandharasyadhipatyena nisddasya gatigataih ) >. 

Dhaivatasya cha daurvalyan madhyama-grama- f 


yastu gandharaschadhiko bhavet / 


to yatra sadjagramam tu nirdiget //90 


Dhaivatah kampi 


87. mawtfera: ag seat Gaaatggey ugat a7 r] 
Proafa meant afanig’ qa" famq iu | 
88. afe gant frat THUR aEEY Ma EE | . 
aut frarzaheaed THe frag . 
89. mremEnfaaets frageq maT: 1 
Gaara = aa ea, ReUTTARSAF 1 | 
0. deceaet Fraigeaey ae wreanfaat ong | | 


ava: afeaat a og amy Thtq 
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When Sadja is used, niséda is sparingly used, gandhara is 
used in a greater number, dhaivata used to vibrate, and when 
it touches the other notes, the tonal form that evolves out of 
them, is called the sadjagrdma. It is presented at the free will 
of the artists, 
V. Antarah svara-sarnyukta kakalir-yatra dréyate | 
Tam tu sadhacitam vidyat-pafichamastham tu 
. an kaigikam //9! 


if 


Se When nisada appears as kaisika, composed of two microtones 
of its own plus two microtones of the note sadja, and gandhara 
appears with four microtonal units (two of its own plus two 
of the note madkyama), and madhyama appears as madhyama- 
sidhdrana, it is called the sadharita. 

VI. Kaisikam bhavayitva tu svaraih sarvaih 
samantatah / 
Yasmat tu madhyame nyasastasmat ; 
kaigika-madhyamah |/9? 

2 »When all the notes of the Aaistka-gramardga are used, and 

} madhyama is used as the final note, the grémardga is known as 

a the kaisika-madhyama. 

VII. Kakalir-drgyate yatra pradhanyam 
pafichamasya tu | 
Kagyapah kaigikam praha madhyama- 
grama-sambhavam (9% 
Narada said that when kakali-nisada is used and pafichame is 
not prominent, the grdmaraga, kaistka evolves from the medium 
RK basic scale. These grdémaragas are similar in forms te those 
. \. of the ragas, depicted in the Kudimiyamalai Inscription. 


91. oeae: eazeigaer wrefate ERae | 
a gararfed frava vguedt g aete 
92. Safa urafaean gy ead! ad: GARE | 
WeNTe, | RUAN eaTET ETT HHA: 
93. arafee gat aa mud wgReT gt 
wera: AA Ty AVAATITAERTT 
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In the early thirteenth century, we find many changes in 
tonal forms and “manifestations of the grdmaragas. Then 
the: gandharva type of music was absolutely replaced by the 
classical dest. one. Many “other modified forms: of the new 
gramaragas evolved at that time. Sarangadeva gave detailed 
descriptions of the gramaragas, sadjagrima, Suddha-kaisika, bhinnas Y 
kaistka-madhyama, bhinnatana, bhinna-kaisika, etc, Regarding 
the sadjagrama, he said that it was composed of seven notes, its 
final (nyGsa) note wa: 


S madhyama, and sadja was Upanyasa,and 
in decent (avarohane) frasandnta-miircchana was inuse. The 
form of the miirechana was ‘sa-ni-dha-pa-ma-ga-ri-sq’, Phe 
sadja- 


mirechanad also enriched the gramaraga. The kakali-nisada 
and antara-gandhara Were used in it, and they were impregnated 
with the esthetic sentiments, veera, raudra, and adbhuta. 
The sadjagramaraga evolved from the sadjagrama and Was sung 
during the Tainy season, in the first part of the day. This 
description of the sadjagramardga is different from that of the 
Naradisiksa. Thus We find that when the formalization of the _ 
Tegional tunes was in Process, the forms of the &ramaragas . 
Were changed to some extent, and the pure types of them 
were gradually Teplaced by the mixed and new ones, 
We have already mentioned 
from the gitis or Tagacitis, 
Now let us enumer. 
ragas, as described by 


“= a 


that the gramaragas evolved 
as depicted in Matanga’s Brhaddesi, 
ate the grdmaragas and the formalized desi- 
Sarangadeva in the Sarigita-Ratnakara - 


CHART II 
i " 


Latter form of Gramaragas 


1. Suddha sadjagrima, madhyamagrama, Suddha-kaisika, 
suddha-pafichama, Suddha-kaisika-madbyama, 

; fuddha-sadharita, suddha-sidava 
2. Bhinna on bhinna-pafichama, bhinna-sadja, — bhinna- 
kaigika, bhinnatana, bhinna-kaisika-madhyama, 
3. Gaudi om caudarkaisika, gauda-pafichama, gaudackaiévia, 


‘™madhyama, 
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Ragagiti 
4, Vesara 
5. Sadhdrani 


Latter form of Gramaragas 


ow» sauvira, thakka; -botta, mialava-kauéika, 
thakka-kaugika, hindola, malava-patichama, 
vesara-gidava. 

- ripa-sidharita, éaka, bhasmana-pafichama, 
nartta, gandhara-pafichama, gadja-kaidika, 
kakubha. 


CHART III 
saul Ragas Number of Ragas 
L Raga Twenty 
2. Ragaigani, current 
in ancient times Eight 
3. Bbagéagani Eleven 
4, KriySagani Twelve 
5. Rig@hgani ‘Three 
6. Upangani, current 
in modern times Thirteen 
rf Bhasihgini (modern) - Nine 
8. Upaigani (modern) Twenty-seven 
CHART IV 
Serial Description of Ragas Number 
1 Grama-raga Thirty 
2. Upa-raga Eight 
3. Raga ; Twenty 
4, Ragéagani, current in ancient times Eight . 
5. Bhasahgini (do) Eleven 
6. Kriyaagint (do) Tele 
a Upaiigini = (do) TEESE 
8. Bhig’-riga (do) Ninety-six 
i . Bibhagi-riga (do) a Meaty. 
10. Antara-bhiga (do) Four 
lL, Ragas, current in modern times Thirteen 
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Es Number 
Description of Ragas u 
No. = 
) ine 
12. Bhasahgani (do) a 
13. Kriyangani (do) 
14. 


: : Twenty-seven 
Upaigani (do) 


Ee 


i a i, jagrama, 
That is, from the Six or seven basic gramarégas, sadjagram 


madhyamagram2, (Suddha)-kaisika, ae” aA. N 
Kaistka-madhyama, (Suddha)-sadharita, and (Suddha)- saq | A 

also from other (twenty-three) gpamaraeas ences) evolve ee 

the ragagitis, bhinna, gaudi, vasara and sadharani, nHCeH bhasa- 
ragas (=bhasa, vibhasa and antarabhasa), sawvira, kakubha, thakka, 
batichama, bhinna-paiichama, thakka-kaistka, hindola, botta, 
kaisika, Sandhara-parichama, bhinna-sadja, vesara-sddava, 
paiichama, bhinna-tana, and patichama-sddava evolved, 


from these different types of bhasd-ragas, other bhasa 
like Sauviri, 


and forty. 
and upa-r, 
The ariga- 
ete. (thirt: 


mdlava- 
ma@lava- 


ent desi-ragas A 
a5 evolved as ragariga, bhasiiiga, kriyaiiga and upaiga, ~ 
Tagas were Sankarabharana, ghantarava, dipaka, cchaya, 
y-four bhas@ or subordinate ragas). It should be noted 
that different kinds of rdgas of the ‘kr’ stock also evolved as the 
krivaiiga-ragas, and they were twelve in number and sometimes 
more than that, The bhasa-ragas 
(bitrva-prasiddha), There ey 
Of ragas, 


> and they were : 
bhairava, varati 


desakhya, domba, 
varatikd. 


were known as ‘ancient ones’ 
olved again forty-nine modern 
madhyamadi, malavasri, todi, 
> 8UNjari, gauda, kolahala 
rt (afterwards vagesri), 
> GSavari, adi-kémoda, 
bangala and Others, 


types 
baiigala, 
» vasanta, dhanasi, desi, 
brathama-manjari, Suddha- 
nagadhvani, velavali, nalta, karndtqa.-y 
araigadeva estimated the total number of the ragas (grama- 

7agas and all kinds of bha sa-raga) as 264,95 and they are : 

Tt has already ber 

madhyama are CoNSidere, 
numbers of the basic gra 


95, They haye been mentioned before. 
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” Grimaragas we 30 | Bhasangas én i 
~Upa-ragas ae 8 | Kriyadigas ave 12 
Ragas ae 20 | Upangas - 3 
“Bhas&-ragas cee 96 | Ragaigas (chosterd) < 13 
Vibhasa-ragas ave 20 | Bhasaigas cs 9 
Antarabhasas se 4 | Kriyaigas vis 3 
Ragaigas (ancient) 8 | Upangas tee 27 

Total = 264 


: 


In the Sargitesdra by the philosopher-musician, Madhava- 
Vidyaranya (14th-15th century A.D.), we clearly find the 
genus-specics (janya-janaka)} scheme for the first time in the 
domain of Indian music. Vidyaranya classified 15 basic and 
450 subordinate rdgas. It seems that following the method of 
Vidyaranya, Krsnadas in the Gita-prakdsa, Pandit Pundarika- 
Vitthala in the Sadrdgachandrodya, Ramamatya in the Svareme- 
lgkatanidhi, Somanath in the Réga-vibodha, Govinda-Diksita 
in the Sagitasudhd, Venkatamakhi in the Caturdandiprakasika, 
Tulija in the Segitasdramrta, Lochana-kavi in the Ragatarangini, 
Narada (IV) in the Réganiriipane, Abobala in the Sarigita- 
parijate, Srinivasa in the Régatattvavitodha, Hydaya-Narayana 
in the Adayakautuka, Raja Gajapati Nardyana-deva in the 
Sangtta-ndrayana, Kavi Narayana in the Sargita-sarani, Laksmi- 
Narayana in the Sargita-stiryodaya, Gopinath in the Kavichinta- 
mani have classified and discussed various main and subordinate 
ragas, in different periods. Some of them were original in 
their methods and interpretations, and some were only the 
compilers. So, some differences of opinion in the methods 
and divisions of the ragas were inevitable. Generally we come 
across different views, regarding the names and classifications 
of the régas, and those views are ascribed to the authorities of 
the ancient authors like Brahma, Siva or Sadasiva, Bharata, 
Matanga, Kohala, Narada, Someévara, Kallinath and others. 
But it is very difficult to correctly ascertain their genuine 
authorship and views. As for example, Brahma, who was no 
other than Brahmabharata of the early sixth-fifth century B.C., 


. was purely the expounder of the gandharva or marga type of 
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Pandit Mahavaidya-Natha-Sivan found out a formulative 
process of evolution, of the South Indian 72 melakartaés or 
melas. He said in his The Maha-Raga-Malika (1937) that by 
the combination and permutation of 16 notes, sa ; ra, ri, ru; 
8a, gi, gu; ma, mi; pa; dha, dhi, dhu, na, ni and nu, 
Venkatamakhi described 72 melakartas. Any kind of crooked 
order or vakra-gati is not used in his 72 melakartds. So there 
are only 6 possible combinations of two varying notes in the 
biirvdnga, ‘ri and ga’, and 6 combinations of ‘dha and ni’ in the 
utardiga. Any one of the 6 combinations of ‘ri and ga’ in 
the piiroaiga might be combined with any one of the 6 combi- 
Nations of ‘dha and ni’ in the uttaraiga. We get, therefore, 
6x 6=36 variations of the melakartas in the Suddha-madhyama 
Set. Similarly, another set of 36 melakartés are found with the 
brati-madhyama, total number of which is 72 melakartas, 


RS € opinion : 


They are seventy-two in number and are 
Senerally divideq into : 


two groups of thirty-six each, according 
a ee Bee have the Suddha-madhyama or prati-madhyama-F 
Possible tis not difficult to see how Seventy-two ragas are 
a Tp! side Us ave ‘sa’ to start with, then we must have 
For ‘ma’ mae ie a’, then a ‘pa’ and then a ‘dha’ and a ‘ni’, 
We get Seventy tire Inty-six ways of combining these ; and so 
Sruti each (as R. © on the whole. If We took the fifty-three 


OF Or mel d-raoas - 
twenty-two ‘akarta-ragas ; 


ttt scale give 1,024. But at 


to present only 
tWenty.. 
are used” 97 nty-five of these 


Seventy-two melakartas 


96. It ie paid that only 19 Out of 72 melakartas were current in 
Venkatamakhi’s times, 


97. Indian Art and Art-Crafts (Madras, 1923), pp. 16-17, 
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Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande devised 10 melas .to determine 
the ragas of the North Indian system of music. Pandit 
Lochana-kavi (1560 A.D.) devised 12 sathsthanas or melas 
for determination of all kinds of rdgas before him, but 
Bhatkhandeji made his division ‘of the melas more simple. 
Let us illustrate those 10 melas, having its standard scale 
(Suddha-mela) as vildbala, compared to 10 corresponding mela- 
yen of the South Indian system of music : 


CHART V 
Serial 10 melas of the 
No. Hindusthani Carnatic Hindusthani System 
Lh Kalyana Kalyani sistt-paune-ga-dtalai 
Vilabala Sankarabharanam sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni 
Khambaj Rambodtt oe sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni 
Bhairava Mayamalavagaula | sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni 
Parvi Kamavardhani H sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dhe-ni 
6. Mirowi Gamakakrya sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni 
7. | Kaphi Kharaherapriys ‘| ancringa-maa-pa-dbacni . 
8 Agivari =|: Natabhairavi sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni 
9, Bhairavi Todi or sa-ri-ga-ma-pa-dha-ni 
Hanumantodi 
Todi Varali sactipeelgaides 


The melas (or thatas) are known as the melakartas (the 
basic scales) in the South Indian or Carnatic system of 
music, Seventy-two melakarias were devised according to the 
rules of the notes (suaras), and Veakatamakhi conceived 
that a melakaria need not be heptatonic (sampiirna) in ascent 
and descent (drohana and avarohana), but that it should be 


98. The italics indicate the Aat (kamala} notes. 
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2 
; s 
harmonious and sweet. ‘Basing himself on these ae 
he followed certain principles with reference to . ad 
combinations. In case of pula iets Oniiliar ay he om be 
‘sa_ri_ga_ma’ cannot be melodious, but ‘ma i Likewise 
melodious by the adoption of the gamaka called Jara, dba aa 
with reference 'to suddha-nisada he realized that ‘pa rie 2 
would not be melodious, but ‘sa ni dha pa’ sould an PR. 
The gamakas, called jaru, were utilised. Thus it happene aa 
in the first melakarta, Venkatamakhi adopted ‘sa ri ae ae 
sa’; and ‘sa ni dha pa ma ga risa’ as the laksaza Gign) of the 
melakarta, and that structure was known as Kanakaémbari, 
In dealing with satsruti-rsabha, Venkatamakhi 
“realised that ‘ma ga ri sa’ would not 
adopted only ‘ma ri sa’, 
melodious by the adopt! 
thripam. Likewise, 
the application of ‘p: 
Avoided ‘sq pj dha p, 
runs through the 
the vivadi-svarg combinations.” 
In the recent days, 
System js Teplaceq by 
decided by the Vidvangs 
(sampiirnay in form, both 
Now, followin 
Ssified the mela: 


further 
be melodious, and so he 
But ‘sa ri ga ma’ could be rendered 
ion of the gamaka, called tripam ot 
in the case of satsruti-dhaivata, he adopted 
a dha ni sa’ with the tripam (or thripam) and 
a’ in the descent (avarohana), This Principle 
forty vivddi-melakartas, which are known as 


a change has happened and the old 
the new one, Now, it has been 
that a melakartéa must be heptatonic 
in ascent and descent (Grohana and 
na). ig this new method or 
they have gy, 


Principle, 
sadava 


Sampiirna- 
These new and 
© unknown to 
it, and Venkatamakhi, This ? 


innovation Cannot be earlier than the end of the 18th century, 


as it Was unk, 


ascent and descent (Grohana and avarohana) 
must be sampiirna, From the viewpoint of critical analysis, it 
can be said that this new conception stresses the notes (svaras) 


She 


Se 
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and ignores the requirements, of melody. For example, take 
the very first melakarta under the new dispensation. The 
ascent is ‘sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa’ which gives rise to the raga, 
kanakaigt. Now, Venkatamakhi acting under the old concep- 
tion of melakarta and emphasising melody adopted only ‘sa 
ri ma pa dha sa’ as ascent, and under the revised scheme, it 
caused to be a melakart@ and became a janya.” 

But Kanakaigi is a scale and Kanakambari is a raga. In 
the same manner, we find that under the new scheme and 
nomenclature many of the melakarlas of Venkatamakhi are 
classed as janya, and thus the new melakartas which are merely 
the scales, evolved. 

In the Venkatamakhi’s Chaturdandi-prakasika, we find that 
the ra@yas have been classified into eighteen jatis which simply 
show the main characteristics of the ragas, coming under 
each jati. It is said that the name Chaturdandi was given for 
four kinds of ganakriya, sthdyt, Grohi, avarohi, and saiichari, 


*% Which the book adopted. The book, Sargitasiiryodaya defined 


j 


the significance of Venkatamaki’s Chaturdandi as, 


miafea atafa: wead a wate | 
eureatanael a agnifa mATERAT: 
saqeedt a ar ator aregify Bharat! 


That is, Venkatamakhi explained also gita, prabandha, thaya 
or sthaya and alapa—these music-materials in the sixth to ninth 
chapters of his Chaturdandt. King Tulaja (1729-55 A.D.) 
used the term Chaturdandi in his Sarigitasdramrta in the sense 
of gita, prabandha, thaya and alapa. MM. Ramakrishna Kavi 
said that “recently a manuscript (of Chaturdandi) has been 
recovered from Malabar and it defines thirtyfive musical 
compositions which were in vogue in 1650 ADS 


99. The references are taken from the Journal of the Music 


Academy, Madras. 
9 


130, 
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Rules for determining a Raga 


The régas evolve from the melas or melakartas, and these 


are the important tules for determining the form and concept 
of a raga: 


i, 
2, 


© 


s 


a 


6. 


A raga should have a definite scale (mela or thata), 
A raga should never omit the note sadja (tonic) which 
is regarded as a drone, or a basic note, 
raga must have at least one of the following notes » 
paitchama (the fifth), madhyama (the fourth) or tivra- 
madhyama (m or M), 
A raga does Not have less than four notes, though there 
are few ragas which are Possessed of four notes, 
A raga (specially the North Indian one) has a vadi or 
amsa in a given tetrachord. Its counterpart in the 
other tetrachord is called samvadi. Besides, a raga 
should be possessed of an anuyddi, The vivadi note 
is abolished in a raga, but sometimes for beauty 
it can be used. As for example, pafichama is abolish- 
ed (varjita) in the raga, malava-kausika (malkosa), but for 
determining the characteristic of the raga as well 


beauty, baiichama is slightly used in the 
Kausika, 


as 
mdalava- 


A raga should Possess a definite set of ascent and 
descent (drohana and avarohana) of tones, It is also 
Characteriseg by some tonal groups or movements, 
Which are known as varna, thdya, and idioms ete. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FOLK ELEMENT IN INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC 


The folk music is the most ancient one and it existed from 
the dawn of civilization of the world. In the primitive period, 
va savage peoples of all countries of the world used to sing 
~ the simple songs which were prevalent in their undeveloped 
societies. In India, we find the folk type of songs in every 
country, and men and women use to sing simple songs with 
the tunes of their own. Thus we find many tunes with their 
special forms or features, named after the countries and the 
nations. Such as, the tune bangal ot bafigali evolved from 
the Vanga-deéa, andhri from the Andhra-dega, gandhari from 
the Gandhara-dega (i.e. Kandahar), gurjari from Gurjara, 
squratri from Sauratra-deSa, saindhazi or sindhu from Sindhu- 
Ssaeta or Sind, etc. as well as abhiri or ahiri from the Abhira- 
5 Tribe, bhairava from the Bhairava tribe, pulingika from the 
,/Pulinda-tribe, etc. These tunes were afterwards introduced in 
the civilized Aryan society and were formalized with the pres- 
cribed rules and principles that are contained in the developed 
classical highway tunes i.e. ragas. In the similar way, many 
porada i.¢. paradatta or foreign tunes got into the stock of the 
Indian-Aryan (classical) music. . As for example, saka-r@ga was 
the tune of folk song of the Scythians, todi-raga was the tune 
of the ancient (folk) music of the Turkeys, Aarman was the 
tional of folk tune of the Armenians. These foreign tunes 
travelled to India and were intermixed with the Indian musical 
elements through the medium of trade-route. Dr. B. N. Datta, 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi, R, D, Banerjee, R. P. Chanda, and many 
other scholars admitted this fact of fusion of art and culture. 


A 
RAGINI BANGALI 
Let us discuss, in short, the raga-bavigali and its inclusion into 
the stock of classical Indian music, Barigal or bargali was 
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originally a folk and non-Aryan tune, and afterwards it found 
its place in the highway music of the Gauda-Vanga or Bengal. 
The Paharpur excavation (in Bangladesa) gave many evidences 
of ancient aboriginal tribes. In the walls of the Sarvatobhadra 
Temple at Paharpur (8th Sataka), there are many sculptures 
of different styles, and one of them represents a Kauma-tribe, 
who were divided into two, nagna-Savari and parna-Sayari, ie, 
one Kauma did not wear cloth, and another used cloth o 
leaves of the trees. Those Savaras were one of the ancient 
Nomadic or aboriginal tribes of India, who lived jn Bengal in 
8th Satake. This tribe still exists in Kalingadega. Dr. (oho! 
Gangoly Suggested that the Savaras were gradually civilized, 
and their folk tune was named after them, which was known 
a8 Savart. The historians are of the opinion that Bengal 
remained outside of the boundary of Aryan civilization in 


ancient time. In the Rk-Veda, there is no mention of Bengal. 
Tn the Satapatha-Brihmana, we find a line : 


Shrine fai, «x ant 
tian feat neem qassieare wef 0 


The Contention of the Bi 
or Bengal 


influenced by the non-Aryan culture, and so it was 
a nel as the sacred one. Sir Herbert Risly was of 
c peibiony that ‘the Bengali was an alloy of the Mongolian 
ae Dravidian faces’, and this opinion held the ground fora 
Balan But this view of Mr. Risly was criticised by Rai 
aoe ae enemas Dr. B. §. Guha, Mr. H. C. Chakladar, 
Sain a “Zumder and others. Mr. Chanda was of the 
cnmreites fen Immigrants of the Homo-Alpanes type 
“eee » they found the middle portion of the Gangetic 
pa Possession of the Vedic Aryans, and, therefore, found 
their way £0 the lower Gangetic plain across the tableland of 
Central India, OWever, we find a trace of the Pre-Aryan 
civilization in Bengal, Dr. S. K. Chatterji mentioned about 
the culture of this Civilization in his article, Indo-Aryan and 
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Hindi (op.cit., 30ff). Dr. R. C. Mazumder discussed about 
the Aryan immigration to Bengal. in his recent book, History 
of Ancient Bengal.!. He wrote: ‘‘The theory, of the non-Aryan 
origin of the Bengalis is supported by the Vedic literature. 
It is significant that there is no reference to Bengal in the 
Samhita of the Rgveda. ** ** The Baudhdyana-Dharmasitra 
(L.1., 2, 13-15) prescribes a penance for those who visit, among 

Si ther countries, Pundra and Vaiiga representing North and 

» Bast Bengal.”* The Mahabharata referred to the places of 
Pilgrimage in Bengal. 

The end of the fourth century B.C. marked a fixed 
point in the expansion of Aryan culture in Eastern India. 
“Aryanised Bengal and Bihar formed the strongest political 
power in the whole of India. That Bengal, like Magadha, 
had imbibed many elements of Aryan culture can hardly be 
doubted and may be demonstrated by positive evidence. 
So it is found that at the end of the fourth century AD., 

= {me of the portions of the Greater Bengal were Aryanised, 

* 7 but before that Vangadesa (Gauda-Vanga) oF Bene he 

/ Greater Bengal was not recognised as a civilized and Aryanise 
one. In the collection of Ajit Ghose in the Ashutosh Me 
in the Calcutta University evidences of many ancient and 
aboriginal elements of art and culture are found. 

In music, we find that the folk tune, baigal of the most 
ancient Bengal got into the’ stock of classical type oie 
with the name of the ragini bangali. Dr. 0. C Cee 
beautifully discussed this matter in his article, Non Oe 
Contribution to Aryan Music and also in the Preface (1 oe 
of Raga-O-Ripa by S. Prajianananda. Now, when the eT 
tune of ancient Bengal was Aryanised and got into the stoc 
of the highway classical music, the contemplative compositions 


1, Vide Vol. I (1971), p. 25. 
s 2, Ibid., p. 25. 
3. Vide also S. Prajiianinanda: Historical Study 
(Calcutta). 


of Indian Music, 
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(dhyana-slokas) were composed by the intuitive poets (though 
it was composed in the 16th-17th century A.D. after its inclu- 
sion in long days before), and this dhyana-sloka was, 

aa - fra faa-aera-weraaielt, 

Nieaq-fara-uftnfcsy arneeat 

wentesag fafag ag-aetaarat, 

aretsfe afefeat sears aut 14 


Being a bhasa- 
The ragint-marigali is of the similar 
margala or Sita-maigala, which is 
S and ancient Sanskrit dramas, but 
‘om ragint-margali, The ancient tonal 
a ma pa ni sa’, or ‘ma pa dha ni sa ti 
The present tonal form 


i (flat), sa’. : 
‘ant (triste). 
airayt-ragini. In the Painting of bargalt, 
efore her. The tigers are available in the 
dense forests of Bengal. In a Hindi dhydna-Sloka, it is mentioned : 
‘matha Sivatale sthha ju vathak’.6 Here lion is no other than 
the tiger. Egini j the contemplation of Siva : 
Sivako diy It is found that as the aboriginal tribes 


f Lord Siva, so their tunes were known 
Most of the text Parts or sahiz 


Now, in the ‘ 
evolutional Stages : 
tune of Bengal 
bangalika ; (3) In 


age, it is a folk 
is known as 
it was Aryanised and rectified, 


5 (2) In the second Stage, it 
the third Stage, 


4 Vide, the Bhavaprakasan, Baroda Ed. (1930), p. 312, 
5. emigre, aT sit 


6. we Fama fing a Sipe , 
7. fgaat warm age , 
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and its dkydéna was conceived like the classical rdéga or régini ; 
(4) In the fourth stage, the ragint was very famous in the North- 
Western side of India and many Hindi dhyana-sloka was 
composed. Then the régint was very popular. It is sung in 
the morning time, when the atmosphere of the Nature remains 
calm and serene. Nearly all the bhdsd-ragas or rdginis of the 
raga-bhairava and bhairava itself are sung in early in the morning 
when darkness of night is removed by the vermillion rays of the 


» sun. 


B 
ADI-RAGA BHAIRAVA 
The rdga-bhairava is also a folk tune of the aboriginal and 
mountainous tribe Bhairava (commonly known as Bhairava). 
Pandit Saradatanaya wrote in the Bhayaprakasan = 


ge sHadserd garg eazarfer: | 
niatfgat augat-naniaafatmar: | 
fagyataaraa Saeg ahaa: | 
arfaeqereta ot ter Seggtfcar: | 


Besides, there were Sakari, Abhira, Pulinda, Savara, and 
Halika.8 All these aboriginal tribes were very fond of music, 
and though their music were very crude, simple, and anne 
tonous, yet they were possessed of tune of their own. aa 
Damodara (17th century A.D.) mentioned in the Sargi i 
darpana: “‘bhairavah ddi-ragah’’ i.c. bhairava js the first an 

foremost ra@ga among all r@gas. But in the pre-Darpana Ges 
ture, bhairava is neither mentioned as first one amon’ the ragas, 
nor as a prime raga, and it is interesting tO note that the es 
appearance of bhairava happened in the 11th-13th century A. 
It was Parsvadeva, the Jain musicologist, who mentioned t ie 
raga-bhairava together with the ragint-bhairavi for Ge first time 
in his work, Sargila-samayasdra : “‘yatha bhairavajatya aaa 
anakah punah.” Parsvadeva gave detail description of bot! 


8. Ibid, pp. 311-312. 
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bhairava and bhairavt, with their definite characteristics, forms, 
and_ distinctive features. We get a reference of the word 
‘bhairava’ in Matanga’s Brhaddesi (later than 9th century A.D.): 
“bhairavah kamadaschaiva .....”" But this word signifies a tana 
of the madhyama-grama, and not a raga : “(iti)madhyama-grama... 
auduvita-tana-ndmani.” Did Matanga mean (dna as raga? No, 
that is not possible, as there is a great difference between a tana 
and a raga. So it is evident that bhairava was absolutely absent 
in the pre-Samayasara literature of music. _ Ps 

It is a historical fact that many of the ragas or melody- a 
types of Indian music, both Northern and Southern, are the 
Products of mixture of the Aryan and non-Aryan elements. 
It has already been said that in the Brhaddesi, we find the names 
of many aboriginal nomadic tribes who had music with two 
or three notes which were known as the gathika, and samika types 
of gana, and Matanga said that their music were not marga 
(margitatoat margah) or chased classical ones. Those socalled 
Sout eae Were the Sabara, Pulinda, Kamboja, Vanga, . 
ite vee mtb etc. But Matanga was not wholly correct. 
Miva anes was Possessed of five notes with downward x 

avarohana-gati), and this kind of ancient pentatonic i 

‘form of music is found in the systems of music of Greec 
Rome, Mesopotamia Chaldi ve feeGhi J ee 
other nations, > aldia, Assyria, Ina, Japan and 


een oe that the folk music of the non-Aryan tribes 
and eieted ‘Ock of the Aryan music with their tunes, tones, 
teks ae e ietfen find the reference of a aboriginal tribe 
valleys of the ee Wed mm the dense forests of the lower 
and it has been said before 
ed it in the Bhavaprakasan, T 
very fond of music like the i 


It is said that the Bhiravas 
‘ alleys of the mountains and 
came In contact With the People who lived in the planes, 
nd century A.D.) that the 
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Gandharvas were very fond of music, gandharva- which was 
composed of svara, tala and pada: “‘syara-tala-padatmakam.” 
The gandharva type of music evolved with the materials of the 
Vedic music and -so it was known as the chased one or marga.- 
Some are of the opinion that gandharva type of music was 
named after the tribe Gandharva. Similarly it is believed that 
bhairaya and bhairavi (raga and ragini) were the principal tunes 

of the nomadic Bhirava tribe, and the Aryans borrowed them 


J d them in their sophisticated high way music 


@guthors of the Brhaddett, Sarigita-Makaranda, Saiig 
thakka Ot takka, 


y 


and incorporate 
perhaps in or about the 9th-11th century A.D. They also 


maintain that in the later period, mythico-philosophical 
interpretation was given to those ragas, and then it was believed 
that those ragas (r@gas and raginis) evolved from the mouth 
of Siva, and afterwards bhairavit was conceived as the divine 
consort of bhairava. 

We have already said that many of the 
after the tribes, countries, and provinces of 


ragas were named 
India, and the 
ita-Ratnakara 
¥2 ; caine ka- 
, Mentioned about the régas, pulindika, ee se i 

kausika, andhali, andhri, saurastrt, sauvirt OT sauvirika, gurjar”> 


abhirt or ahirt, daksinatya, paurali, botta or bhotla, botta-kaustha, 


td 

potta, turuska-todi or todika or tudika, turuska-gauda ¢¢ A 
raga botta or bhotta, we know, was incorporated from 

Similarly 


a i yan regions. 
Bhotadega (Bhutan etc.) of the Himalayan ree! rat or todikd 


there is an amazing history about the origin © ae 

and turuska-tod?. There was a time when many of the Tee 

tunes were rectified and incorporated in the stock 0! 
Selassical music by the broad-minded musicians and a 

cologists of India. The civilized Aryan community did ce 
neglect to include many of the tunes of different tribes an 

provinces, so as to enrich the domain of Indian music. 

It is believed by some scholars that in the Buddhist Matsya- 
jataka (2nd-3rd century A.D.) there occurs the name of pa 
meghagili, It is mentioned in that Jétaka that one day Bhagavan 
Buddha reached the Jetavana-Bihara and desired to take bath 
in the tank. Buddha’s disciples were with him, Buddha’s 
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foremost disciple, Ananda fou, 
So he invoked Maghavan Ind: 
the clouds. 


sincere prayer was granted by Indra. 
down with 


nd that a tank was nearly empty. 


Maghavan Indra came 
ht and poured heavy 
and the tank (sarovara) of the 


and afterwards entered the 
Some scholars conclude that the meg. 
sung by Maghavan and his attendants, is no 
meghagiti or megharaga. But their conjecture 
as the megharaga Was not created by Indra, or 
though the raga, megha invoke and attract the 
Tainy atmosphere. Further it should be 


OL meghagana, 
other than the 
is not Correct, 
by the clouds, 
clouds and the 


is 2nd Century A\D.- So it can easily be conceived that the 
ragas, which wer 


» Were mentioned 
that 


in the 
that [, 
to pres; 


cight kinds of jatiraga-gana 
Zyana (400 B.C.). Valmiki said 


Sambhittatvat op- — I € period. Bharata said : ‘Jati- 
Samaragani.” Therefore, it is a fact that if the 

Were in practice in the 2nd-3rd centuryp 

g sharata would have described, or would have 
it in the Natyasastra, But we do not find any trace 


T raga like megha in NS. So all the writers on music 


are of the pinion th 


or mallirika (malhara=mala- 
purifier of the malas or dusts 
at if the megharaga was in 


the destroyer or 


of the air. Further it is said th 


Tathagata Buddha was very © 


hagitg ~ 


| 
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practice in or before the 2nd-3rd century A.D., then its anti- 
quity might have been recognised by Bharata. In fact, bhairava 
is claimed historically as an import of the 9th-11th century A.D.; 
and the megha evolved after mallara. ‘ y 

The majority of the scholars are of the opinion that ragas, 
megha and mallara are different and the Sangita-darpana and 
most of the post-Darpana literature on music and specially 
the Seni gharand, established by Mian Tansen and his descen- 
dants, admit it. Pandit Somanath (17th century A.D.) men- 
tioned in his Ragavibodha that mallara (malhdra) and mallarika 
are different ra@gas of different times. It is interesting to note 
that the ancient authors on music unanimously admitted that 
the malldra or malhara is earlier than megha, whereas the later 
authors of the 16th-17th century described mallara as the 
consort (ragini) or a subordinate raga of megha. This contro- 
versial matter can be. put in this way that though the human 
society is ever-changing, yet their history of evolution cannot 
be ignored. History may repeat itself with its past and present 
records and annals, but its past happenings remain the Ese 
and unchanged as records. So, though the later writers on 
music described mallara as a subordinate raga of megha, yet 
history does not say so. 

Now, leaving aside the controversial discussions on La 
and malléra, we can say that although bhairava as 2 £0 or 
tribal tune existed in the non-Aryan stock of the tribe Boe 
Who lived in the forest of the lower valley of the Himalayans, 
yet it did not appear in the civilized Aryan community belor® 
the 9th-11th century A.D, Now, most of the authors consider 
bhairava as the topmost and important r4g¢ not for its aed 
of origin, but for its superior zsthetic quality and merit 0 
excellence. In the present society, bhairava breathes the air 
of a great solemnity, divine grandeur and surpassing esthetic 
quality and beauty. Three predominant emotional sentiments 
(rasas) like Srigéra or Santa, bhayanaka and karuna are inherent 
in the tones and tunes of bhairava, and they are the best and 
divine in their manifestations. Though there are many bhavas, 
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anubhdva, vibhdva and wyabhichari-bhava, yet their predominant - 
bhavas bring celestial peace and happiness to the artists. 


Now, before discussing about the predominant and inherent 
sentiments in the raga bhairava, let us discuss about what do 
we mean by the word, raga. A raga is constructed our of the 
ascending-descending orders of notes or tones, having ten 
distinctive characteristics or essentials like graha, ansu, nyasa, 
alpatya, bahutva, etc. Some scholars do not admit existence of 
of any Taga in  Bharata’s Ndatyasastra, though Bharata 
Mentioned and defined the jatiraga or jati with the help of ten 


A raga is like a 


notes or Sounds, 


having 
in it ethical and 


spiritual yalues, They say that tones and 
€ outlines or skeletons of a raga, so they 
Tequire flesh and blood for its complete and healthy mani- 
festation. life-force and vigour, and so the 
Otional sentiment and spiritual fervour 
raga, and for manifesting as well as for 
Ose sentiment and fervour must be 
unes are only the medium of the mani- 
- So the authors on music describe 
ragas as living and divine, nay, 


Tespective essentials 


_ Caksanas), qualities (gunas), emotional Sentiments (rasas) and 


moods (bhav 


A true artist gets a 

objectifying his subjective ideas, 
coloured by the €Motions or Sentiments in a sensuous form 
outwardly his inner spirit through 


} WA 
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the medium of tones and tunes, so as to enjoy its unearthly 
divine beauty and greatness. 

Both the musicians and the musicologists know that the 
authors of music classified the ra@gas into three main classes, 
masculine, feminine, and neuter, according to their graver, 
softer and, intermediate temperaments as well as to their 
predominant emotional sentiments and characters. They lay 
stress upon their psychological aspects too. They determine 
their superior and inferior grades from the standpoint of 
esthetic or emotional values. Like other rdgas, the raga 
bhairava is saturated with esthetic beauty and lustre, so it 
creates and also generates different emotional moods (bhavas) 
that stir and attract the minds of everyone. 

Now let us consider about the priority and greatness 
(mahima) of the raga bhairava, as have been described by Pi andit 
Damodara in the Sarigita-Darpana : “‘phairavak adi-ragal”. 
We know from the music literature of not later than ithe 
period from 9th to 11th century that bhatrava possesses mainly 
three emotional sentiments or rasas, though all the ragas ar 
possessed of eight or nine or ten rasas. Muni Bharata (Gad 
A.D.) described eight rasas, and they are: Srigara, aes 
karuna, vera, bhaydnaka, vibhatsa, and adbhita. In fact, Bs 
admitted only four basic rasas like Srigara, raudra, veera, a 
vibhatsa, and from them successively evolved the four rasas like 
hasya, karuza, adbhiita, and bhayanaka, according to ey, 
species or cause-effect theory (vide the Natyasastra, VI. 15, ; 
41). There are some constant moods (sthayi-bhaoas) ena. 
subordinate bhavas, in each of the rasas. Besides eee 
Abhinavagupta, Bhojaraja, Dhanafijaya, Dhanika, “ae : 
Chakravarty, Saradatanaya, Bhattalollata, Saakuka, epee 
nayaka, Panditraja Jaggannath and others divided the ee 
into many aspects, according to their distinctive features an 
manifestations. Bharata preferred Srngara better ghan neta 
so he defined rasa, Srigdra as the prime one (adi-rasa). ie 
has said: “‘tatra $rigdra rama rati-sthaytbhava-prabhavah 
ujjvalavesatmakah’’. Samvit or chetand and anubhava i.e. experience 
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and knowledge’ are the vital power (prapa) of the rasa 
Stagara. $4; 


‘gdra generates kama or desire (to create), which is 
divine and not Sexual, In the Upanisad, we find that before 
Projection of the World-process the (determinate) Brahman, 
Tiara said : “eko’ham vahusyam” i.e. ‘I am one and second- 
less, now for Creation i.e, projection of the manifold universe, 
T shall be many’, The Bhagavata said that this desire (kama) 
to create or Project (the world-appearance) originates from the 
heart or mind of the Brahma (as Brahma is known as the 
Cosmic Mind) : “kémastu brakmano hrdayajjatak” or “hrdi 
kamo. bhruvoh kro 


dho-labhachadharadacchadat”. This Srigara is 
alaukika and diayasvariipa, and it is the medium for projection 
ofall the sentient and insentient beings.and matters. In the 
Bhabtirasamtta-sindhy and Ujjealanilamani, Svaripa Gosvami 
said ‘that the bhaktirasa or divine love originated from 
“tigdra, Madhy 


ae sudana Sarasvati also admitte 
asa Stigéra is % 


dit. This prime 
Possess 


ed ttva-guna, which is shining and . 
Pure, and it lia of sattoa-guna, 4 


birth “elps all to cut asunder the knots of cycles of 
tdicrg eps Tebirth, While defining and describing about the 
ee tiga Raghavan mentioned in his monumen- 


» Dr. y, 

one Sear Paka + “It is called érrigara not only 
because it. ig akes man to the eome of perfection but also 
Kama ig not Ve, it is the very life of atmayoni or kama, 
used. by Bhoje ft here as sexual love, even as Srigara is not 
woman ang pete in the, sense of love between man and 
“atmasthitam gis: 88 Bhoja’s ahathkara here is not egotism 


a 2A-Vi fe, fi 
Joni” C9 Seheang <oambttam Stiigaral 


makuriha jivitamatmg- 
kama-stigdra Bi 38 divided into dharma-stigara, artha-Srngara, 
and moka, whieh Mt tiara according to dharma, artha, kéma 
wrote: “This gq are known as chaturvarga. Dr, Raghavan 

‘ama, Ghathkra, abhimana or Srigdra of the 


Paes a ; 
biiroa-koti then passes inty manifold bhavas in the madhyamavas- 
tha, The first Major manifes 


i whkara is inte 
four kinds of ies tation of the akamkara is into the 


n's attachment to and pursuit after four aims 


9. Vide, the second revizeg edition, 1963, p, 452, 
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or springs of all human action, the purusarthas, dharma, artha, 
kama and moksa. Dhararaj Bhoja already said that this ahamkara 
or abhimana lies at the basis of chaturvarga—chaturvargatka- 
karanam. Bhoja, therefore, classified $rigara into dharma- 
frigdra, artha-Srigara, kdma-$rigara, and moksa-Srigara ; meaning 
the respective activities of man towards the achievement of 
the four purusarthas”.!0 Similarly Bharata defined that 


, ‘ama or desire originated from srrigara at an absolute divine 


4 


>and attentive spectators develop into differen 


love. 

Abhinavagupta expounded the rasa-theory from the dvani 
or vyaiijand viewpoint. Shri G. N. Bhatta wrote in the 
introduction of the Natyasastra: ‘“Abhinavagupta’s new 
system of esthetic. enjoyment is fully based on Bharata’s 
Ravasiitra and Bharata’s explanation of the process of enjoy: 
ment of rasa as contained in the Vatyasastra, He has established 
that vibhdvo, anubhdva and vyabhichari-bhava ot permanent 


Teceptive moods of different rasas situated within the careful 
t rasas so that 


It is, therefore, 


they may be enjoyed by the spectators. 
proved by Abhinavagupta that vyajijand-vrttt plays ee 
tole in the process of rasdénubhava through poems, casa 
performances and tasteful food’.!! Now it should be saa 
that Abhinavagupta mainly dealt the rasa-theory for MO” 
nataka, and sahitya, and while commenting Upo? Dane 
Natyasastra, he elaborately explained the rasa-theory 
music and dance and also for dramatic performance. sis 
Dhanafijaya, Visvanath Chakravarty, and ppd 
tespectively discussed the Srrgdara-rasa and also with t : 
problems of other rasas in the Dasariipaka, Sahityadarpane an 
Bhavaprakdsan, but their interpretations of the Sriigara-rase Bre 
somewhat different. Now the srrigdrarasa-nispattt 1.€- acco 
plishment of the prime-rasa Srigdra and also that the karuga, 
bhayanaka, and other rasas that are contained jn the raga, 


10. Vide, the Syrigara-Prakasa, 1963, p. 455. 
11, Vide, Baroda Ed., Vol. II, 
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bhairava must be different from others. The Vaisnava philo- 
sopher also considered Stigdra as the best possible means 
to enjoy the celestial love (paramaprema) of Sri Krsna and 
Sti Radha as well as their divine communion. Kavi Jayadeva 
of the Kendubilva (in West Bengal) has written the Gitagovinda- 
padagana being inspired with the prime-sentiment, srgdra, 
His Sanskrit-Bengali_ musical Pieces are devoted to the divine 
description of the Sportive play of Radha and Krsna, and 
that sportive Play (lila) is known as ddi-rasatmaka. There 
Svigdra and kama have been transformed into paramaprema or 
Celestial Love, Kavi Jayadeva described $ri Krsna as an 
embodiment of Srigdra : “Stigdra sakhi miirtimaniva madhau- 
mugdhonaharik krdati”. The stone figures of Natas and Natis 
(male and female dancers) on the walls and facades of the 
temple and Natmandir of the Lord Jagannath at Puri and 
Konark temple of the Sungod also represent the expression 
of Srigdra-rasa, Though the figures look as ordinarily obscene, 
‘eh they appear to the creative vision of the artists and seers 
‘ruth and beauty as the divine Tepresentation of the 
beautiful, 
cee ee which is contained in the raga, bhairava, is 
Without ass Tings in close contact with the all-love [svara 
Bhairava rin : Separation from Him. The karuna-rasa of 
Sorrow and ra steeds OF vairdgya instead of involving men in 
degrees oie It is to be noted that there are different 
Baas een On of cach emotional sentiment. Besides, 
intensity. and Se and karuna-rasas of bhairava are equal in 
ragas. As. for cehia to those of the asavart and Jaajayantt 
soft and bent in SS cS though the karuna-rasa of bhairava is 
and devotional so UTE, yet it is grave and majestic with serenity 
tad melancholy to. Whereas that of dfavari expresses sorroy 
sentiment has ai the departed ones, So every emotional 
1, ana ifferent and distinctive feature of manifes- 
tation in different ragas. The bhayanaka-rasa that lies in the 


Shairava-raga is also Majestic and serene without bringing 
any awful and fierceful mood OF aspect. 
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It has been said that Srigdra-rasa is recognized as the best 

and hightest emotional aspect from the artistic as well as from 

the esthetic standpoint. Otherwise true lovers and sadhakas of 
music regard anta-rasa as the best medium of concentration and 
meditation upon the contemplative forms of the ra@gas. They 
say that mind in essence is a divine and shining element, and 

. GXhen its modifications (vrttis) are controlled and calmed, it 
2 ftrns into its real state of pure consciousness (chaitanya), but 
With its phenomenal contingent form, it enchants or deludes 


all and binds all in the net of divergent desires. So seekers 
after Truth and Divine Love try to go beyond its phenomenal 
odifications 


teach or attraction, and concentrate its manifold m 
and meditate upon the divine goal. The Santa-rasé generates 
calmness of the mind and it calms down the unruly waves of 
. the mental sea and brings permanent peace and balance of 
mind and tranquility, and so some later Sastrakaras recognize 
eS Mata-rasa as the prime and sublime sentiment. ee 
“Now, what is Santa-rasa ? Abhinavagupta said a the 
Abhinavabharati, the commentary on the Natyasastra : “atha 
Santo nama sama-sthayibhavatmako moksa-pravartakah. Sq tu en 
jitana-vairagyasaya-suddhyadibhirvibhavailt samutpadyate”” etc. ‘é 
fact, he said that Sdnta-rasa is prescribed as @ means to 
highest happiness It arises from a desire to secure aeet 
liberation of the self and tends to knowledge of Truth. 
fanta-rasa is a state wherein one feels oneness towards F 
creatures, wherein there is no pain, no unhappiness, 1° aaa , 
“thd no envy. Santa is one’s natural state of the min p 
prakrti. In the Kavyalamnkara, Rudraté also admitte 4 
“samyagjnana-prakrli Santo” etc. i.e. santa-rasa has for its a 
(sthayibhava) right knowledge, which dispells epee 
bondage. In the Dhvanyaloka, Anandavard Barak 
in a similar way. Lochana also admitted the view © 
Anandavardhana. Like santa-rasa, Srrigara-7as@ also originates 
from the same sthdyibhdva that brings right knowledge ‘and 
eternal peace of mind. But Bharata did not recognise $anta- 
yasa as a sentiment. He said that the first and foremost 
10 
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rasa, Stigara brings, in a correct way, the perfect balance of 
the mind, and enables men and women to control their mind 
and meditate upon the causal sound, the Sabda-Brahman. 
The Sabda-Brahman is called by Panini, Pataiijali and Bhatrhari 
as Sphota, The Bible calls it the Word. It is knownin Tantra 
as Kamakala or Kundalini, which sleeps in the bed of the 
miiladhara (basic lotus) in the form of the coiling serpent, 
called by the Naiyayikas and VaiSesikas as the Will of God, 
by Sankhya and Vedanta as the Praktti or Cosmic will, 
Regarding the sentiments, Karuna and bhayanaka, Which form 
the categories of raga bhairava, we have already explained that 
karuna-rasa generally signifies a pitiful and sympathetic attitude 
that brings melancholy, grief, sorrow, despair, and disappoint- 
ment etc. But karuna-rasa-of bhairava never expresses or generates 
such gay moods or attitudes, rather it brings the sympathetic 
and_ blissful attitude and is helpful to Stigara or Santa. I 
fact, katuna-rasa of bhairava brings balance of mind, creates 
harmony between the internal temperament of mi 
external atmosphere of the Nature. 
been said that bhayan 
Of terror and fear, but 
the raga bhairava, ne 
Tather it Creates an 
divine submission (p 
to attend the State o: 


It is 
and~ 


n 


ind and the. 
Similarly, it has already 
‘aka-rasa generally expresses the attitude 

bhayanaka-rasa that forms the category of 
ver brings terror and fear in one’s mind, 

attitude of awe and reverence as well as 

rapatti) in the mind and thus helps men 

: f nirveda (vairdgya) or detachment to the 

ephimeral materials of the deceitful world, 

Ey although bhairava is known as a raga of the later origin 
according to the historians, yet it excells all the ragas in its 
merit and surpassing #sthetic quality. Bhairava is divided into 
many, forms (ripas) like Sivamata-bhairava, Gnanda-bhairava, 
Ghir-bhairaya, ete. with the mixture of other rdgas, but the 
bhairava, which js Constituted out of the tones, Sa Re (flat), Ga, 


Ma, Pa, Dha (flat), Ni having its movement with Sa, Ma, Pa, 
Dha (flat), Ni, 


Sa—Re (flat, high), Ni, Dha (flat), Pa, Ma, Pa, 
Ma, Re (flat), Sa, is the pure and basic one. The movement 
of the tone, Sa to Ma of the Suddha-bhairava, creates Stigara, 


) 
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or énta-rasa with calmness and balance of mind, the movements 
of Ga, Ma, Re (flat), Sa and also the curving Dha (flat) create 
karuna-rasa™ with humility and detachment of mind, and the 
curving and clustering tones in drohana and avarohana of the 
§uddha-bhairava create bhaydnaka-rasa when they are produced 
rapidly in grave tana or gitkiri forms. The bhairava is known 
asthe sandhi-prakasa-raga, because this melody-type is presented 
> produced in the confluent period of the night and the day. 
Itis produced just after the ragint, lalita which breaks the sleeps 
of all living beings, and it removes the darkness of ne- 
science and bestow light of knowledge. The raga bhairava mani- 
fests itself before the sunrise and thus prepares the ground for 
tising of the brilliant vermillion sun. At this time the whole 
atmosphere of the Nature remains in complete balance and 
peace, and brings balance also in the breathing current offal 
l in the nostrils. The bhairava helps to the process of pranayama 
ye ee exercise, and calms down all modifications (ors) 
all diversions of the mind. The sadhakas of music have 
discovered a harmony between tune and form of the raga 
bhairaya in the calm and serene atmosphere of the morning 
and they believe that sriga@ra or Santa-rasa predominates pnithe 
confluent of the night and the day ie. in the morning. The 
raga bhairava is, therefore, the bestower of permanent ee 
and eternal happiness, and for this reason it has been recogn's- 
ed as the prime rdga (ddi-raga) in the list or chart of the ragas. 
It is the foremost and prime. raga from the standpoint of its 
‘Gthetic and spiritual contents and appeal. 


», 


CHAPTER SIX 


DEVELOPMENT OF RAGA VASANTA 


Vasanta is an ancient seasonal raga. It evolved between 
the time of Matanga (fifth-seventh century A.D.) and Parsva—~ 
deva (seventh or ninth-eleyenth century A.D.). Matanga dis- 
cussed about the ragas, hindola, malavakausika, (not mallakausika), 
kakubha, Saindhavt, etc, in his Brhaddest, but why he remained 
silent about the raga vasanta, it is not known. Matanga mainly 
followed his Predecessors, Kafgyapa, Kohala, * <stika, Tum- 
buru and Others (third-fifth century A.D.), and as they did 
Not discuss the Taga yasanta, so Matanga also remained silent. 
Parsvadeya described vasanta, along with the ragas, bhairava, bhai- 
ravi, hindola, madhyamadi, chayanata, mallara, etc. Perhaps they, 
ragas, bhairava and bhairavt evolved in or sometime before a 


ninth-eleyenth century A.D. and they have been discussed before 
Parsvadeva Classified yasanta in the réganga group and considered ih. 
it as subordinate (@iga) ri 


aga of the mdrga-hindola. From this 
we come to know that vasanta evolved from the marga-hindola : ’ 
marga-hindola-ragaigam’, etc. Parsvadeva said that vasanta is 
2 pentatonic (audava) raga, as the notes rsabha and dhaivata 


Sreqabsent, from it. Its sonant, initial and final notes are } 
tonic (sadja). Yt Makes itself manifest in the space extended 
from the madh 


Yama (note) of the high octave to sadja of the 
middle one, The first and fifth notes generally vibrar~ 
minant aesthetic sentiment is of the nature of 
2 TS Or Srigara (Srigare viniyujyate’), and 
it brings detachment from all desires (‘nirveda’) | 
-makaranda (fifteenth-sixteenth century) 
list of the masculine ragas (‘purusal 
it is also known as ‘Suddha-vasanta’ or 
pure type of vasanta (‘casantam Suddha-sanjiiasca’), Mammati- 
charya considered yasanta as the root cr 9> ont raga ( janaka- 


oTpy 7 
fodhapur Collection, Early 18th Century A. D. ) 


RAGA VASANTA 


33 


ka 
ye 
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raga), and bhairave, revagupte, tanka, etc. evolved from it. 
-Somegvara admitted this view. But in the early thirteenth 
century A.D. “Sarangadeva described’ vasanta in a different 
way. He said that vasanta- evolved from hindola, which had 
its origin even before. the. time ‘of .Matanga | (fifth-seventh 
century). Sarangadeva designated vasanta _as~ desi-hindola, as 
both the rdgas, hindola and vasanta ‘are-sung on the occasion 
val (vasantotsava). The diffe- 


lies in the fact that vasanta 
ntatonic in form, devoid 


of the sacred spring or holi festi 
rence between vasanta and hindola 
is heptatonic, whereas hindola is pe! 
of the notes, rsabha and dhaivata. 
Pandit Ramimatya (1550 A.D. 
vasanta in the Savaramelakalanidhi. He differed from Sarangadeva 
regarding the form of the raga vasanta, as vasanta is hexa-hepta- 
tonic (sddava-sampiirna) in form, the fifth note, pafichama being 
absent in the ascent. In the Ragasagara, ascribed to Narada- 
Dattila, vasanta is described as a male (purusa) 1484- 1s 
sober and at the same time majestic in its nature, In the 
“Ragdrnava, as quoted: in the Saraigadara-paddhati, vasante a 
J) described as the fourth’ subordinate (bhasa) 7486 co Oe 4 
Pundarika-Vitthala supported the view of ParSvadeva an a 
in the Ragamala that vasanta is known as one of ik cate 
(aubotdinate rage)" of "kindola, being evolved OMT. Fe 
Somanath (1609 A.D.) maintained a different pee dola to 
he took vasanta as a parent raga (janaka-réga), and hin Ha 
have evolved from it. But, from the historical late - 
Somanath’s estimation seems untenable, One Sait 
4 is prior to vasanta, which is proved Db et ere 
Pandit Damodara describeed vasanta as e| 3 
Bean Gdn, iti (ai) vad) OSL IEO) DAO ea rae 
(sadja). There are differences of opinion apne decent 
ture of vasanta. Its tonal form, as current in ° edit ent 
Hindusthani and Carnatic systems of music, Se ie rr is di- 
in many respects from the ancient one. Besides, the 
tional form of Suddha-vasanta, as used in the present BASH 
of music, is also different in different schools of music. As 


) called vasanta as Suddha- 


“eT 


<a 
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:. for example, in. almost all the dhruvapadas and padavali-kirtanas 

: if Bengal, yasanta i.e. Suddha-vasanta is used . with ats penta- 

-hexatonic,, (audava-sadava) -form,. as-sharp (suddha) dhaivata, and 
‘sharp: and displaced madhyama, and pafichama are dropped 
(varjita). From this it-is understood that vasanto, as used in 
the present Hindusthani system of music, with its displaced 
(komala) dhaivata and pajichama, can be called as paraja-vasanta. 
In the South Indian -system of music, we generally find 
three types of yasanta, and they are : vasanta, Suddha-vasania — 
and raga-vasanta, which differ from one another in their tonal 
forms. Besides them, there are other variants of vasanta, which 
originate from the mixture of different ragas. They are: kala- 
Yasanta, kalyana-vasanta, gopi or Sopiké-vasanta, bhoga-vasanta, 
vasanta-bhairavt, vasanta-mukhart, vasanta-vadari, vira-vasanta, 
vahara-vasanta or vasanta-vahara, hindola-vasanta, etc. It is 
interesting to note that all these variants imbibe the spirit and 
atmosphere of the raga vasanta, 


x We get a heptatonic (sampiirna) form of vasanta with sharp 
(uddha) dhaivata 


» and pajichama, which, it is said, came down~—- 
from the Kheyalia and Veenkara lines of Mia Tansen. Again 
We get an old type of vasanta, possessed of penta-heptatonic 
(audava-sampirea) form, Its tonal arrangements are: ‘sa ga 


ma dha ni, sa ni d : B 
ieee an see ha ma ga, ma dha ni sa, ni dha, pa ma ga 


with baiichama : 


\ 

Otes, in both ascent and descent: ‘sa ga may 

ha ma ga ri/ sa’, Safgita-Nayaka Gopegvara 
and his followers composed 

know whether it is histori- 

asanta is composed of sharp 
omala) nisdéda, but the note 
arrangement of this type is : 

> Ma ga ri/ sa’. 


This type of y 


‘sa ga ma dha ni—sa ni dha ma ga. 


a 


~ principle of the raga vasanta. 
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~~ Pandi 
ndit ‘Sudarganacharya’ said’ in the Sa/gita-sudarsana that 


. the di 
Isplaced. tsabha,. sharp. gandhara, dhaivata and nisdda, and 


both the sharp and di 4 k 
of the +g ani isplace madhyamas. ate the special features 
Palichaina 84. vasanta:. In ‘the ascent “(Grohane), tsabka and 
Pecbhalie are generally dropped, and in the descent (avarohane), 
ment of used in lesser number. Therefore the tonal arrange- 
ssi vasantais: ‘ni sa ga dha ma-ma-ma, ga ga ri/ sa ni 
ni-dha “ma dha-ni sa/ ma-ma ga, Ma-ma-ga sa sa-ni sa ri-sa 
Sa, ma-ga-ri sa/ sa ma dha ni dha pa ma dha-ma ga-ri 
salsa ga ma dha sa dha-ni sa ga-ri sa, sa ni dha pa ma dha 
ma ga ri sa’, etc, Sudarganacharya said that this type of 
vasanta is adopted by the Dhrupadists, whereas the Kheydlists 
use a different type. Radhamohan Sen described it in the 
Sajgita-taraiga in a different way. He said that vasanta with 
a displaced dhaivata and rsabha, together with paiichama, is 
known as paraja-vasanta. This view of Radhamohan Sen is 
accepted especially in the Bengal School of Music. Again 
there are differences of opinion; regarding the male-female 
Some hold that vasanta 1s a 
raga, and not ragini, while yasantt. or vasantika is recognized 
as rigini. Sarangadeva included vasanta in the category of 
rdgdiga. Perhaps, in the end of the nineteenth, or In the 
beginning of the twentieth century, we get various types of 
vasanta, evolved out of the basic scales, vilabala, piirvi, asavart, 
marowa and bhairavi, which are equivalent to the South Indian 
basic scales, sakarabharana, maydmalavagaula, kamavardhant, 
nata-bhairavi, gamakakriya and hanumana-todi. From the basic 
scale pirvi, two types of vasanta evolved. In the above men- 
tioned seven types of vasanta, we notice that the notes, rsabha, 
gandharva, madhyama, dhaivata and nisada have been used as both 
sharp and chromatic, i.e. Suddha and komala (sharp and flat). 
Besides them, we find different settings of note in vasanta in 
the South Indian system, and they are, 
(Italics indicate flat notes) 
(1) Raga-vasanta—sa re ma pa ni dha 
ma, ma ga re sa. 


sa—sa ni dha ma pa 
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(2) Vasanta—sa'ga ma dha ni sa—sa ni dha ma ga ri 2am 
(3) Suddha-vasanta—sa ri ga- ma pa ni sa—sa dha ni pa ni 
a risa. 

Besides these three types, there are different types of vasante, 
which are known as: kanaka-vasanta, kala-vasanta, kalyana- 
vasanta, gopikd-vasanta, bhoga-vasanta, vasanta-bhairavi, vasanta- 
mukhari, Yasanta-varali, vira-vasanta, hindola-vasanta, gambhira- 
vasanta, vasanta-velabali, vasanta-bhairava, tivra-vasanta, yvasanta- 
chandrika, lalita-vasanta, vasanta-faiichama, mdayiira-vasqnta, 
$@dava-vasanta, vasanta-kumari or kumari-vasanta, komala- vasanta, 

maru-vasanta, etc. The tonal structures of some of them are: 
(1) Kanaka-vasata—sa g¢ ma pa ni dha sa—sa ni dha pa 
ma ga ri sa (=hexa-heptatonic or sddava-sampiirna. 
Rsabha is sharp (Suddha), and rsabha is left in the 

descent (avarohane), 

@) Kala-vasanta—ga 8a ma pa dha ni (dha) sa—sa ni 
(dha) pa ma &@ 8a (nisdda is used as sharp, and it 


1S composed of four microtones, and is known 
as tvra-dhaivata), 


Ke abyana-vasanta—sa gama dha ni sa 
r ga Tisa (penta-hexatonic). 
(4) Gopika-vasanta—sa ma pa ni dha ni dha sa—sa nj dha 


Pa ma ga sa (penta-hexatonic), 
() Bhoga-vasanta—sa ri ga 


risa (hexa-hexatonic), 
(6) Vasanta-bhairg Va—sa ri 


(3) 


—sa ni dha pa ma 


ma dha ni sa—sa ni dha ma ga 


8a ma dha ni sa—sa ni dha ma 
M Pa ma ga ri sa (hexa-heptatonic). 


‘4 ga ma pa dha ni sa—sa ni dha 
a-heptatonic), 
i ma pa dha ni—ni dha pa ga ri sa 


: @ ti ma pa sa—sa ni (dha= ) ni pa 
ma ga ri sa (Penta-hexatonic), 


(10) Hindol “Pasanta—sa ga ma Pa dha ni dha sa—sa ni dha 


Pa Ma 84 dha ma &@ sa (rsabha is left; hexa- 
hexatonic), 


(8) Vasanta.y, 


(9) Vira-vasanta—sq 
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Besides, We find the following new variants of vasanta : 
=< Gambhira-vasanta—ri, ma, ma, dha, dha. at 
tii. Tivra-vasanta—ri, ga, ma, dha, ni. ; ta 
tt 2 Vasanta-velabali—with all the sharp (Suddha) notes. 
ihe Sia already been said that the raga paiichama possesses 
eee “a Specific character of vasanta, which creates the environ- 
“ee ud spirit of the spring. In the Hindusthani system of 
“> Paiichama is different from dipaka. Experts differ in 
their Opinion, regarding the form and manifestation of dipaka 
and Paiichama, As regards patichama, Pandit Ahobala (1700 
AD.) Said : ‘paiichama ri-pa-hinah syal’, i.e., the raga patichama 
Is _Pentatonic (audava) in form, as the notes, rsabha and 
Paiichama, are dropped in it. It is interesting to note that the 
fifth note, pajichama is absent from the raga pajichama. Some are 
of the opinion that dipaka and pajichama are one and the same 
raga, as the ancient form of dipaka was afterwards transformed 
Into pajichama, But, in truth, there is no genuine proof in 
support of this view. In the Visnupur School of Music, we get 
~ two types of dipaka: one with paiichama and the other without 
it. As for example, 


(a) Dipaka, with the note, patichama— 
l/ma dha dha ni dha sa, ni dha ma, ma, ma pa ga, ri 
sa, ni sa/sa ma, ma, ma, pa, ga, ma dha ni dha ni sa, 
sa ri ni, dha ni dha ma, pa-ga, ma pa ga, ri sa/ ete. 


(b) Dipaka without patichama— 
//ma dha dha, ni ni dha ma, ma ga, ma dha ni dha, 
ma ga, ri sa/ma ma, ma ga, ma dha ni sa, risa ni dha, 
ma ma ga, ri sa/etc. 
Pandit Sudarganacharya described pafichama as a raga of the 
morning. He said that the raga paiichama is conceived as an 
- issue (son) of the raga, hindola-saindhavi, with displaced (komala) 
rsabha and dhaivata, sharp (suddha) gandhdra, madhyama and 
nisada. 
The tonal structure of the raga patichama is—‘sa ni, ri sa, sa 


et 
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Niri ni dha, pa ma ga, ga ma dha ni, ri ni dha ma ga, ri healt 
dha ma ga-ri sa, yi-nj te sa, ma dha, pa ma dha, ma ga ri a ed 
Pandit Visnunarayana Bhatkhande recognised a eae 
78848, paiichama and dipaka, in his Kramika-pustakamélika “i E 
Vol. V, pages 407-408 and Vol. VI, pages 40-41). He describe 
the raga Patichama in two different ways, and they are ; 
(a) The hexatonic (sadava) form —ma-dha-sa, ni-dha, ma-dha, 
Ma-ga, re-sa, sa-ma, ga, ma-dha, ni-dha, ni-ma-dha... 
(b) The heptatonic (sampiirna) form—ga, ma-ga, ri-sa, ma, 
ma, ma-ga pa, ma-dha-ma-ma, dha- 
Sa ri-sa, ri-ni-dha, ma-dha-ma 
(with two madhyamas). 


These two types of bajichama ey 
and they are k, 


Nown as the raga for the night. Pandit V. N. 
Bhatkhande said 
piiryi, Some are 


ma-ga, ma-dha-sa, 
-8a-fa, ri-ga, ma-ga-ri-sa 


‘sa, pa, §a-pa-ga-ri-sa, 
i-sa-re-sa, Pa, ga-pa-ga- 
are displaced). In the 


of patichama and dipaka 
As for example, 


dha-pa, 8a-ma-dha pa-sa, n 
dhaivata and madhyama 


h Indian System, the tonal forms 
are different from one another. 


@ Patichama—sa ti dha dha pa ni sa—sa nj dha ma ma 
8@ Ti sa (dhaivata and rsabha are sharp, displaced 
msada, and Penta-hexatonic in form), 


Dipaka—sa 88 ma pa dha pa sa—ga ni dha ni pa ma ga 
™ 8a (dhaivata and rsabha 


are displaced, and penta- 
hexatonic in form), 


hese two forms, there are variants of paiichama in the 
System, and they are ; kokila-patichama, divya- 


: birna-paiichama, Shinna-patichama, bhupala-paichama, 
lalita-paitchama, 28a-baiichama, Sri-pattchama, kémoda-pavichama, 


mra-parichama, Nala-baiichama, dhaivata-parichama, karma-paiichama, 
etc. These Variants evolye from the compound form of two 
Or more ragas, In the fifth-seventh century A.D., we find 


(b) 


Besides 
Carnatic 
baiichama, 
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.. . ‘different types of raga, like: varati;, todi; gaudt,' etc. Jn -the 
Jater period, different types of bhairava, kedara, gauri,, kamoda, 
bahdva; behdga, kdnada, $araiga, mallara, nata were devised by 
the creative genius. of the progressive society. ‘Inthe South 
-. ‘Indian system too, we notice various forms of the above .rdgas. . 
Besides the tonal forms and different music materials, 
esthetic sentiments and feelings play an important role in 
Indian. music. The emotional sentiments like serene calmness 
\ (Santa), compassion (karuna) and primal creative urge (sragara) 
are predominant in the raga vasanta. The sentiment of calmness 
(sama) brings a change in the corporal body (tanu-vyabhichara), 
which is known as awe and delight. Detachment from worldly 
pleasures (nirveda or vairdgya) also generate from this serene 
sentiment. Tears well from the eyes, as a result of love and 
devotion. It brings mental equilibrium and control over 
-the senses. The sentiment like compassion makes the heart 
soft and sympathetic. It brings also tears in the eyes, and causes 
sorrow, which enlightens the mind, instead of making it stupid 
nd morbid. The prime sentiment, creative urge or Srrigdra 
jg not an ordinary juvenile excitement or sexual passion, as it 
is generally believed, but it is a creative energy that brings 
; new life and inspiration. The subordinate mood (anubhava) | 
" and its effect on the body (tanu-vyabhichdra) are known as the 
tranquil happiness and desire for celestial bliss. These are the 
gsthetic sentiments and moods of not only of the rage vasanta, 

also of the ragas, hindola, patichame and vahdra, etc. Some 


but 

5 are of the opinion that vahéra’ js a melody (réga) of the sexual 
; Me urge, and so it has been recognised as a raga of the springs or 
> holi festival. But this view is untenable, It may be a fact that 
( the raga vdhdra evolved in the later period, and it is closely 


! connected with the Aofi festival, but it is true that the prime 
emotional sentiment, érigdra,. which predominates in the r@ga 
yahdre, makes it transcending and divine. The Gaudiya 
Vaisnava savants and the Alasikarikas recognised srigara as 
the sentiment par excellence (ddi-rasa). Some arc of the opinion _ 
that yéhara was very favourite with the mystic musician, Svami 
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Haridas of Vrndavana, and he introduced it in the ri a 
- classical music; as a special réga for the sacred holi festival. 
it should be investigated whether it is historically correct or aa 
vl Now, let us see how réga vasanta evolved with.a novel an 
concrete idea in the domain of Iadian music: Pandit Damo- 
dara described vasanta as, i 
frafesagisaaarenagr 
aulad apa raeat | 
eeqlaeamar fara 
aafaar earefaavest: 1 
Vasanta is described here as a male raga. He is absorbed in 
sehdivine ‘contemplation of Lord. Kygna, and is dressed him: 
self as Krsna, In the top of his turban, the peacock feather 
is attached. He made his earing of mango-leaves, His body 


is shining like 4 blue lotus. He js luxurious, yet at the 
same time a true 


Worshipper of divine beauty. The shining 
Slow of his body looks like a swarm of dark-blue bees. The 
fase leaves and blooming flowers attract the bees, mad for 
r g and the green Srasses and flowery creepers are the 
ymbols of Nature, Lord Krsna is the hero (nayaka) of the 


Ver, i 
‘nal Spring, and the raga vasanta represents the beatific 
Standeur of the Spring, 


Gradually Vasanta wa: 
Tepresentation 


S conceived as an embodiment or the 
Pandit Lochana-kavi (1650 A.D.) 


Nat ame RAGE TBAT BT: | 
That is, the rg, a Pe ee 
S4-Vasanta ig Sung from the Sri-patichami, in the 
1. (a) Alternative Teading ‘agaay’ 
(b) A slight alternative description ; 
foatrergtsaavig, 


anitdat eargrzaat 1 
Felteamardsiay 


Taam engtamsy wn: 1 
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i aeape Magha (November-December) to the time, when’Sri 
ae aus Krsna) goes to take rest. Pandit Subhakara of 
Neves men (16th century A.D.) and Ghanasyama- 
Referred. of the Sarigttasarasamgraha (early 18th century A.D.) 
¥ to these lines, in favour of the specified time of the 
1484 Vasanta, Somanath (1900 A.D.) described vasanta as, 
Sanfarrs oe wa frags feaea ae 
: aenaaat sara AAA WATTS: 

That is, the raga yasanta has decorated his hairs with the palasa 
flowers. The cuckoo, the messenger of the spring, is singing. - 
Vasanta is also apparelled in an orange-red cloth, and the 
Nature around is glittering with golden bright hue. Prof. O. C. 
Gangoly said that some of the raga have been named after some 
Seasons and sacred festivals of gods and goddesses. As for 
example, the raga like megha, vasanta, hindola, Sri, etc. are 
connected with the spring or holi festival. The raga hindola 
previously used to be sung in connection with the spring 
fesitval, Saturnalia. Afterwards it was recognized as the raga 
of the holi festival. The characteristics of vasanta and hindola 
can also be applied to the réga madhumadhavi. The word ‘madhu’ 
indicates the spring season, and, consequently, madhumadhavi is 
known as the raga of the spring. But it seems that it was origi- 
nally the raga of the rainy season, sung in the month of Vaisakha 
(kdla-vaisakhi). In ancient pictures of the raga madhumadhayi, the 
scenes of the dust storm of the month of Vaisakha, lightning 
and dances of the peacocks are depicted. In the manuscript of 
Narada-Dattila’s Régasdgara preserved in the Madras Manus- 
cript Library, we find the name of the raga ‘madhumévati’, which 
may be the real name of madhumddhavi.. As the r@ga was 
connected with the the worship of Sri Krsna, it was known as 
madhumadhayi. Another raga prathama-maijari has also been 
in connection with the spring season. The name of prathama- 
maijari was afterwards changed into patamaiyari (patth-manjart). 
The raga chyiita-maijari is also connected with the spring or 
rainy season. The name ‘chyiita-manjar?” signifiies the new 
leaves or blossoms of the mango-tree, (‘chyuta’ means ‘mango’ 
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and ‘maijar?’ signifies new leaves or blossom). It aca 
the r@ga hindola, Another raga Gmra-pajichami is c ari 
with the summer season, So it is found that some oid 
beautiful raégas have been named after some seasons 
acred festivals, 

; The réga-yasanta evolved out of the conceptions of sony 
emotional sentiments and environments, The tonal arrange 
ment of yasanta creates an atmosphere of the vernal season, 


; < is r@ea with 
So the intuitive artists and musicologists connect this raga 
the vernal Season, spring, 


The spring 
and the summer, so 


Season, the Sprin 
animates ang el 
The whole Nature looks bar; 
Winter Season. With the ad 
come out of the branches 


'y and mind of all living beings. 
ren and shattered during the cold 
Vent of spring, ‘new golden leaves 
Of the trees. The barren earth is 


ith green grasses and flowers. The gloomy 
atmosphere and dull @ppearance of the universe is rejuvenated 
With new life The people are then inspired with new hope 
and vigour, 


In the West, the Spring is considered as the symbol of 
Tevivification or Tejuvenation, In this season, the Anglo-Saxon 
Taces perform a festival in Commemoration of the goddess 
Estore or Istara, Freyja, and Others, The worship of Estore, 
or Istar, or Istara is ob 


Served in the spring in the month of 
March or April (Bengali Fay, 


Qeuna or Chaitra). For this reason, 
Easter is known as the SPring festival (vasantotsava), The 
Vasantipaja and the autumnal Durgapija of India, and Christ- 
mas and Easter Festivals of the Christian countries have the 
Same significance, The Christmas and Easter festivals are 


ie) 
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consi, i 
ed oe by the Christian as Church-festivals, and are observ- 


‘© memory of Christ’s resurrection. All the Christians 
observe the day of Christ’s death on the 25th December. 
They consiq ist’ : 
cee er the 27th December as the day of Christ’s resurrec- 
lee Tes i. Frazer is of the opinion that all the Messengers 

‘ S the Christ, and gods and goddesses like Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, Horas and the Asiatic goddesses, Durga, Vasanti 
Annapirna and Jagaddhatri are no other than the solar deities. 
They Tepresent also ‘the corn-goddesses or vegetable-spirits., 
The Hindu belief differs from that of Dr. Frazer. The latter 
deals with this matter elaborately in the Golden Bough. Struss, 
Robertson, Conybear, Drews and other Western savants are 
of the opinion that the Church festivals, which are observed in 
commemoration of death, crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, 
originated from the conception of death and rejuvination of 
the Nature, They reject even the historical personage of Jesus 
the Christ, and call it a sun-myth. Indian scholars have not 
altogether reject this view, as they opine that the Vasantipija, 
Durgapija, Dola-yatra or Holi festivals represent the Nature- 
worship, and they have originated from the worship of Mitra 
or Mithra ie. sun-worship, and, consequently, from the sun~ 
myth. The sun is known as Mitra or the universal friend of 
the universe. The Jtupija is also the sun-worship, as the word 
‘ftu’ has been derived from Mitu> Mita> Mitra, which is no 
other than the sun, the eternal friend. Vaisnavas observe holt 
festival, which is known as the virotsava, The avira is red 
in colour, and it represents the vermillion hue of the dawn or 
rising sun. The dyvirotsava or holi festival is observed in the 
sacred memory of Lord Krsna in the spring season. Sri 
Krsna is the divine incarnation of Visnu, who is no other than 
the sun. So the foli festival is a solar festival, which is observ- 
ed in the memory of the sun in the spring season. Regarding 
the worship of Mitra or Mithra, J. M. Robertson said that at 
is no other than the worship of the sun. From Herodotus 
(1.131) writing in the fifth century B.C., we learn that in some 
way the god Mithra was identified with a goddess, Mithra 
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later figures for us in the strange symbolic figure of the lion- 
headed serpentine god, but, above all, in that of the slayer of the 
bull. It has been variously decided that the bull, slain by 
Mithra, is the symbol of the earth, the symbol of the moon, 
the bull of the Zodiac, and the cosmogonic bull of the Magian 
system. It is perfectly intelligible and probable that Mithra, 
slaying the bull, should have meant the rays of the sun, pene- 
trating the earth, and so creating life for mundane creatures, 
as the dog feeds on the blood of the slain bull. There can be 
ste Teasonable doubt that these successive religious representa- 
tions of the slaying of the lion and the slaying of the bull rest 
Celt Zodiacal System of sacred symbolism, which the slaying 
of & Siven animal means either the Passing of the sun into a 
Particular sign of the Zodiac at a particular season of the year, 
8 ie Slaying of the animal represents a ‘special sacrifice. 
oe © decide that the slaying of the bull 
he -sun’s entering the sign of the bull at 
en this symbol dates back, probably, 
S before the Christian era; while the 

Smbol of the Slaying of the lion would signify the sun’s 
thee Midsummer in the same period. In fact, 
seca ing of the bull came to be associated 
€ of sacrifice and purification —purification 

lls and Tams. The resurrection and eternal 
3 by drenching or sprinkling with the actual 
jal bull or ram, 
an ke that the rising sun would be daily hailed 
everywhere, Th, 8° th ish Essenes, and sun-worshippers 
i Sa solar festival of unknown 
Tertullian that Osiris, in ow Sah ye: pee 
to life again, The Mithrai mysteries, was burried and came 
celebrate Christmag a Ie Christians actually continued wy 
'Y as the birthday of the sun, despite 


the ECHSUEES of the Pope, Christmas was an Osirian and 
Adonisian festival also. The celebrations 


Apollo, Hercules, Demeter, and Pessidon use 


le Jew 
© Christmas i 
er is also a 


in memories of 
to bear the same 
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significance. Dr. Frazer discussed it in Garden of Adonis, and 
Svimi Abhedananda, in his Christ and Christmas. 

The raga vasanta invokes the spirit of the vernal season of 
the solar origin, and so it is recognized as the best rdga from the 
zsthetic viewpoint and from that of philosophy. Let us illus- 
trate some of the songs that create an atmosphere of the spring 
and newness of life. These are : 


\ os (=) Qt kerq aaa, Tee TAT 
EA Yat Gag | 
si ghaa va gre efse are mt 
aaaa saeetifa 


(@) Tee Gea ae aa oR 
Sage Baa, arg 84-aT 
farfeae-arer 1 


(i) aataet gant, aa sara 

gary ait fad, od ae wa qT Wf 
(a) sara ara wat arr afd t 

aaa eam aRaza-HyA-faanfg 1 

ofa arran wale stderr ats 


The symbolic language and idea of the songs inspire the mind 
of all,. and bring unto them a materialised vision ofthe 
blossoming of the trees and creepers, cool breeze, scented and 
coloured wreaths of flowers and sweet songs of the cuckoo, 
,, together with the vermillion hue of the @vira in the Aoli festival 
; of the spring. Besides dhruvapadas, there are dhadmdara type OF 
songs, which create a rhythmic and rousing atmosphere of the . 
dynamic Nature. They are : 7 


() ate Seer an arggare (GIs) a = 


(a) Gag othe ae ange frsert 
eMAt—V (TET); 
(a) dar tet he ang fart 
aq ard faefa ermavert ( earae ) | 
11 - 
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The ‘songs in the ragas, dipaka, paraja, chayanata, etc. describe 
the divine sportive Play of Lord Krsna and Radha, and create 
a celestial atmosphere. 

The psychological effect of the raga vasanta and its variants 
are amazing and divine. The development of vasanta begins 
mostly from the high tonic (tara-sadja) of the middle octave, 
and the manifestations of the displaced rsabha, both the 
madhyama and sharp gandhara create a rhythmic movement in» 
the minds of both the artists and listeners. During the time 
of the ascent, the raga yasanta rises from the tonic to the fourth 
note (madhyama), Producing a curve but blending tune, naturally 
known as 8amaka, which creates a balanced and peaceful 
“emotional sentiment and mood. The entire manifestation of 
the tonal form of the raga vasanta creates a mental picture 
of the spring. 

In Bengal, the raga vasanta is profusely used in padayali- 
Kirtana on the occasions of holi, jhulana, rasalila of Lord Krsna, 
It is also a favourite raga in most of the folk songs of differen y- 
Parts of India. In padavali-kirtana, different types of vasani 
are used, and they are: gauri-vasanta, vasanta-vahara, mayiira-\ 
vasanta, Sri-bhupalt-vasanta, mdlasi or malasri-yasanta, kamoda- 
vasanta, behaga-vasanza, suhdi-vasanta, vasanta-dhani or yasanta- 
dhanesri, Yasanta-jayajayan ti, gurjart-vasanta, sohini-vasanta, kalyana- 
vasanta, etc, The Mystic Vaisnava poets of Bengal consider 
the spring as an important season. In most of their devotional 
compositions, they have described the spring as a symbol of 
new life and new inspiration, and their aim and object are 
to transcend the transient beauty and grandeur of the pheno-*» 
menal world and to dive deep into the ocean of eternal peace 
and tranquility, There is a beautiful poem of the mystic Poet 
Vidyapati that invokes the spirit and atmosphere of the spring, 
together with the spirit of the raga vasanta : 

te a TST 
ie aa aa frafoa Gat 
salle Fara Aatla Raa fae 
Aaa aa afape 


te 
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The ever-new Vrndavana, the trees and creepers with new 
full-blown flowers, the vernal season, the new cooling malaya- 
breeze (the breeze that flows from the south ), and the new- 
inspired bees created the living environment of the spring. 
The noted indologist, Kannoomal gave esthetic references 
of the raéga vasanta, together with dipaka, madhumadhavi etc., 
yg from a Sanskrit manuscript, Sangeetmalé, in the Rapa (July, 
é 622). He described vasanta as a ndyikd (a ragint), and said 
that she is of a lovely dark appearance, as the sweet smell 
comes out of her lotus-like mouth and a swarm of black bees 
gather about her face, and make a humming sound. She has 
beauty and lustre of the person of cupid and youth that 
captivates young men. Her breasts are hard, and she holds 
buds of mango plants, in her lotus-like hands. The ragixt is 
sung in kkaraj (=tonic—sadja) svara, in spring, in the second 
part of the day. The rhetorical interpretation of the raga (or 
Ny igint) vasanta is that she is a ndyike i.e. a young passionate 
4 woman, who is well skilled in all the arts of her lover. Her 
ty 


lover is dhirodatta, and the sentiment is vipralambhe srigdra. 
The rdga vasanta is a symbol of new life. In the winter, 
everything is in a dying condition, and in the spring, it is 
revived. The raga vasanta can be compared with the transcen- 
dental light that reigns supreme with its undying lumino- 
sity and glory. It dances like Nataraja on the breast of the 
Apasmira that represents death of winter season. The winter 
season symbolizes death, and the spring, life. The réga vasanta, 
therefore, conquers death and brings jmmortal lifé unto 


7 mortal man. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
CHANGE-CUM-DEVELOPMENT IN MUSIC 


General Discussion 


» not only Rome, but all the Citieg 


ena, have 
and shaped through a gradual 
Process, and nothing is ever ccidentally, 


or by chance, Something develops means it Moves Sradually 
me. Indian musi 


It will 
ed and Modified in the 


the Primitive Period» 


supplied materials for the music of the Vedic Period. The 


Vedic music again helped the onward 


the classical Period which in its turn, 
desi type of music, 


So music undergoes 
tions, alterations, 


with some new nome 


modifications, Teconstri 
and readjustments, Tectifications, 


Possibility of new orientation in 


uctions, adjustments, 
and so on, Therefore, 
form and manifestation of 
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music should neither be discouraged, nor be overlooked or 
rejected, but we should draw inspiration from the glorious 
heritage of the past and the ideal of Indian music. Modern 
science and research work have helped our-musicology to have 
a new and progressive orientation. 

Musicology is known as science of music, as it helps to 
understand or realize music in its true perspective and colour. 


,\\formulates laws and rules that lead music to its right path, 


4 and thus protects and preserves purity and glory as it were. 


The musicologists and musicians are fully aware that the svaras 
(the word ‘sva’ means ‘by itself’ and ‘ra’ connotes the idea of 
raijana which means ‘pleasing’) are the vital elements in the 
domain of Indian music, and that they design the melodic forms. 
Musicology has also devised the microtones long before the 
advent of the Christian era and framed the notes that are 
deeply saturated with emotions or subtle sentiments. The 
melody-types are formed out of the permutations and combina- 


<4Mons of the notes. The notes are, therefore, the norm oF 


\ the emotive feelings in the hearts of the sentient beings. 


7 


Iatrix of the melodies and they create impressions and as 
Note that generates the greater number of emotion and emotive 
feeling, is called the sonant or vddt. The function of the um 
is to help the manifestation of the melodies. The vadt Cea 
vadi, ic. which speaks of, or determines, or makes mani a 
the melody) or sonant is the prime thing, and it plays a prom 

nent part in the field of Indian music. It helps the a 
beings to be conscious of their innate delightful nature. li 

‘makes them conscious of their inherent divine energy that lies 
dormant in the subconscious mind. Samvadi means the sons 
nant or melodic affinity between the notes, first and four = 
or first and fifth, and it occurs at the distances of ee es 

and thirteenth microtonal units. Samvadi is known as ; e 
consonant, because it brings affinity between two allied no’ eS: 
Anuyadi is known as the, assonant, and it acts next t0 vadt 
(anu+-vadi, ie. that comes after vadi, the sonant), qybile ins 
other one is known as the vivad? or dissonant, for having a 


contrary tendency, bent upon destroying the state of equlibrium 
or the balance of the melody, and is, therefore, unhelpful 
in perfecting the emotive feelings. These will be discussed 
afterwards in detail. 

The Srutis play an important role in the field of music. In 
the West, sruti is known as semitone or microtone. It is the 
subtle and audiable sound that forms the background of the 
tones. There are two aspects of the sruti, mechanical and 
emotional or esthetic. (a) The mechanical aspect of sruli \S 


constituted of twenty-two parts or units which form a saptaka 
(octave in the West) of Indian music. The Greek musicolo- 
_— 
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gists divided an octave i.e. saptaka by the cycles of fifths and 
fourths, each giving eleven microtones of unequal intervals. 
The mechanical aspect is so called because it is a mechanical 
Process by which a musician can devise the ratios between 
the tones and the units of vibrations of the tones. (b) The 
emotional or esthetic aspect of Sruti is concerned with the 
artists who analyse the structure of various régas which form 
the vital part or life-force of Indian music. 


It should be noted that the Indian microtones (Jrutis) are 


determined by the important relationship of major and minor 
thirds. This Telationship is commonly known as gandhara-bhave 
(either suddha, vikrta or komala or chromatic gandhara). The 
Sandhara-bhava can be given to the pentatonic or audava ragas. 

The twenty-two srutis and ten essentials (dasa-laksanas) are 
Ispensible for the fuller manifestation of the ragas, which 
are Possessed of some significance and value, Besides srutis, 
there are Vvarnas and alamkdras, miircchanas, and other musical 
ingredients, It has been said before that the varnas are thew 
musical efforts, which are known as gana-kriya, They determing i 
ascent and descent of notes of the ragas that create the 
Sentiments and emotive feelings (rasa and bhava). The rdgas 
an so called because they create enjoyability (rakti-bhava) 
which originates from the sentiments lying hidden in the tones 
and microtones. The alathkdras are the combined froms of 
ascent and descent of the seven notes, and as such they are 


ind 
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the varieties of the varnas or musical efforts. The miircchanas 
evolve with the help of the notes in a cyclic order, and they 
create different shades (chayas) of the ragas, having different 
emotions. Vistéra or elaboration of the notes creates alapa 
that makes the prabandhas or musical compositions and sthayas 
or musical phrases of the songs (gitis) perfect and significant 
with the parts like aksiptika, from which a raga is thrown out 
or manifested in all directions, ragavardhant that makes the 
expansion of the raga, etc. (vide Chaturdandiprakasika, VIII. 1-11). 
The Sargita-Ratndkara is mainly concerned with dksiptika in 
connection with alapa, and aksiptika is divided into four parts. 
The method of alapa makes a raga fully manifest, with its 
zsthetic beauty and emotional appeal. Besides, there are 
other essential materials which are required to be observed 
for making the ragas manifest fully, with their rakti and rasa 
bhavas. ' 

Now, what are a prabandha and a sthaya ? A prabandha a8 
a systematic musical composition, bound up with REN 
dhatus (music-parts), six arigas (limbs), and five jatis, ete. 4 
sthaya or thaya is a musical phrase that creates the vis j 
(chaya) of the raga. Parsvadeva and Sarangadeva fully Gets s ; 
the form as well as the nature of the sthaya in eee ed 
samayasdra and the Sargita-Ratnakara. Pargvadeva observ! 
(vide Sarigita-samayasara, II. 34-3): 

nar aaaatia waned HA aT! 
eada' fa: exahagra gafiead 

of a musical ¢! 


tes 
d the cluster of no 
Pargvadeva further 


= . rt or varna 
The cluster of notes is the basis ffo A 
which is known as gana-kriya, an\ 
other than a musical phrase oF sthaya. 


observed it, and said, 


aa eurarfgaortareTaa: AEST | 


eurafregead afenrargreent=ae " 
raat a fe eT iain 


aur aaraeat uw ft a feta Go, BIT 
y form (chaya) OF tonal struc- 


In fact, a sthdya is a shadow, 
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ture ofa rdga. Sarangadeva said : ‘ragasyavayavah sthayi?) (IL. 
97). The total number of the musical phrases (sthdyas) are 96, 
as described by both Pargvadeva and Sarangadeva, These 96 
phrases are meant for gitis or vocal music. There are also 
phrases (sthdyas) for the musical instruments, and they are 
known as ragamagna : ‘ragamagna vadyasabda Jesu te vadya- 
sabdajah’2 (SR. III. 119). Sisnhabhupala mentioned : ‘ra@gamagna 
raganuratjita ye vinadisveng vahulyena prayoga drsyante, te yantra 
samyandhinah’?. Now, ascent and descent of notes of the 
musical phrases, together with musical efforts (varnas), the 
sonant (vdd? or améa), and the consonant (samvadi), etc. create 
wsthetic sense and emotional appeal in the hearts of the living 
beings. 

Now a question arises as to whether we observe these things 
for manifesting the ragas in our present-day music, We say 
that we do so to Some extent, without knowing their proper 
use and value, We know that there are microtones in between 
the tones of the ragas and that they radiate esthetic sentiments 
for Creating enjoyability in our music, but we do not care to 
be conscious of them, nor do we know how and when we 
teate adequate emotions and feelings by the 
tones. We know about varnas and alamkaras, but we, so to 
Say, forget their use, intrinsic value, and colour. We know 
the importance of the sonant, the consonant, and the assonant, 
but We do not know their use and even their functions, when 
Practising or demonstrating the ra@gas. We read or hear 
about the musical compositions like prabandhas and different 
musical phrases like Sthayas having emotional units, but we 
take very little care and interest for reviving their real forms, 
beauty, and value. These are not healthy signs for the re- 
orientation of music, * §o every one of us, who love music 


1, qrTeaTzaa: eat | 
2. arTAaT aregeat aq? Tews: 1 
3. aT wena Fata 


fgcaa aresta watat egaed, 3 aeq- 
aaafear 
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and culture music, should strive his or her utmost to avert the 
impending calamity over our divine music. The secret of 
practice of Indian music is maintained in traditional way 
of understanding between the teacher and the disciple (guru- 
Sigya-paramparaya) throughout the ages, so if this divine 
art is guided by the inspiration of the musical sastras and intui- 
tive teachers, its form and ideal will again be revived like 
. that prevailing in the glorious past. 
“The constructive work in the field of musicology should 
always be welcomed to strengthen the bed-rock of Indian 
music. Physics, physiology, psychology, history, iconography, 
and philosophy of music should carefully be studied in true 
perspective, and their useful principles should be applied to 
qusic where and when necessary for the betterment of its 
form, volume, and value. The musical theory in the West 
has already been developed in a dynamic way, because science 
has been put into use in the field of its study. The fruit of 
guch a scientific development is apparent in the lives of the 
“Western geniuses like Helmhotz, Miller, Einstein, Jeans, 
Sullivan, Lord Raybeigh, Alexander, Wood, Seashore, Revesz, 
Percy Buck, Wilmer Bartholomew, and other scientists and 
physicists. They have enriched, enlightened, and enlivened 
the researchical and experimental fields of the Western music. 
In India, the celebrated old masters like Muni Bharata, Kohala, 
Yastika, KaSyapa, Matatga, Parévadeva, Sarangadeva, Vidya- 
ranya, Pundarika Vitthala, Somanath, Damodara, Govinda 
|... Diksita, Vekatamakhi, and others, and modern savants like 
pr. Archekar, Pandit Visnu Narayana Bhatkhande, Sir. S. M. 
Tagore, Ksetra Mohan Gosvami, Radha Mohan Sen, Krsna- 
dhone Banerjee, and others have enriched the lore of Indian 
music by theit-incessant researches and experiments. 

Still it remains for us to do something by adopting and 
assimilating new and novel means and methods to improve 
our glorious tradition of music. A new era of scientific out- 
Jook has dawned upon the horizon of the world of investigation 
and research, and social envoirnment and atmosphere have 
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undergone revolutionary changes, and as such aS will i a 
3 a into the things of the past in the light o the mode 
Ae eee ae skrit treatises should be 
scientific research work. The old San fe 
surveyed from modern scientific outlook, and a construc! a 
view should always be maintained with creative approach. 
Superstition, bigotry, and fanaticism should always be shunned 
for the shake of truth, and we must have liberal and broad 
vision in every walk of our life. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Deccan College of Poona._ 
is doing its experimental research on music under the ablé 
guidance of Dr. Sankaran, Dr. B. Chaitanya Dey, and others, 
The Indian Institute of Science at Ban: 
New researches on music, Interesting experiments are also 
going on in the Universities of Jubbalpore and Annamalai, 
where the chemists and the botanists are studying the effect 
of music on the Properties of matter and on plants. The same 
experiments have already been started in the laboratories of 
Bell Telephone Company, Harvard and Iowa Universities in 
the West. A. H. Swinton, Prof. A. M. Mayer, Frank 
and others have also made researches on the music: 
of the insects, 


al sounds 
and some of their research works have already 
been published in the Bulletin of the Ameri 


can Museum of 
» New York, U.S.A. All th 


galore is also making 


E. Lutz) 


Te Prospect of 


Change is Inherent 


Change is the inherent na! 
development are inevitable in 
The spirit as well as ‘the patt 
are also subject to change, b 
stuff of the human society and so we find their new and novel 
forms and types from time to time. 

The classical gitis or types of song were known by their 
respective rdgas in the Sth-7th century, and they were, known 


ture of the world, Change and > 
everything of the Phenomena, 
ern of the gitis, &4nas, and ragas 
eing part and Parcel of the 
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as the ragagitis. The ganas were somewhat different in their 
forms and renderings, so the suddha, gaudi, bhinnd, etc. rdgagitis 
were found different from the ganas like mdgadhi, ardha-magadht, 
etc. and also from the druvas. It should be remembered that 
among the ganas, the magadhi, etc. were formalised dest ones, 
whereas the druvds were the classical dramatic ones. Matanga 
{in Sth-7th century A.D.) fully defined and described the 
forms of the rdgagitis in the Brhaddesi. In the Natyasastra, 
awe ‘find that Bharata (2nd century A.D.) only mentioned 
« ‘about four formalised desi songs (ndtyagitis) like magadhi, 
ardha-magadht, prthuld and sambhdvité, which can be said to be 
the gitis. These gitis were used along with the sixty-four gdnas 
or druvas. But both the gités and the ganas had their grounds 
in the grémes, sadja and madhyama, The gandh&ra-grama was 
out of practice at that time (even in the beginning of the 
Christian century), The ancient grdmas used to play the role 
of the scales, which were changed afterwards into different 
melas, or thdtas, or melakartas. But it should be noticed that 
oth the grdmas and the melas used to serve the same purpose 
“of determining the ragas. 

The newly evolved regional tunes i.e, melodies (dest-ragas) 
were divided into ragas and upa-ragas, i.e. into main and 
subordinate melody-types. The post-Bharata musicologists 
further divided them into raganga, bhasanga, kriyaiga, and 
upaiga. From them many other desi-rages evolved with new 
names and forms, and they came to be known as the mixed 
ox satskirga-ragas. The medieval musicologists like Umapati 
and others classified the ragas into pure, subordinate, and 
mixed (suddha, chdydlaga or sdlaga and sathkirpa), The origin 
y of the rdgas were mystified by the ancient musicologists, 

headed by Umapati, with some spiritual garbs, and, in the 
Aumdpatam (by Umépati), we find that the suddha-ragas were 
described as Siva, the chdydlaga or salaga-ragas as Sakti, and 
the sazkirga ones as Siva and Sakti principles combined. 

We have seen that the ragas manifest themselves with the 
help of vargas, miirckhands, alamkaras, sthayas, gamakas, etc. 
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they 
Their tonal forms (sthayas) are not fixed or teapot 
change from time to time. to suit the taste ani wae, 
of the changing society,’ but their basic forms, be ow 
ideal, for which they stand, remain the SMe ae were 
It has been discussed that the seven pure an ue aaa 
Practice during the time of the Ramayana (400 B. ") oa 
afterwards they underwent gradual changes or ae ce a 
and, Consequently, eleven more jatiragas sogether wit wh 
ancient seven ones, i.e. we find 7+-11=18 Jjatiragas evo: ié 
in the beginning of the Christian era. Muni Bharata ona 
with these 18 Jatis in the Natyasastra. The same ae 
evolution happened in the Case of the gramaragas and other bi f 
ragas. In the Mahabharata and the Harivamhsa, we find th 
Mention of six basic gramardgas (“sad-grémaraga’’), whereas 
in the Naradisik sa (Ist century A.D.), we find already sever 
8rdmardgas, and this fact has been supported by the Kudumiya- 
malai Rock Inscription of the 7th century A.D. 

Tt has already been said 
Some specific characteristics } 
dissonant ete., and Bharata full 
are also other factors involy 


Sentiment)- 
basic ones, 
formation, 
© ragas. 
TM ‘mela’ 


i among the 
Variant forms of the ragas. The word ‘thata’ is Of the Persian 


‘the structure’ 


or ‘form’, and the word 
‘melakartas? jg the synonym of the mela, The name melakarta 
is specially used in the South Indian or Carnatic system of 
music, 


ed as ‘a ground’ or 


‘mela’ is a product of 
and was coined after the 


| 


\y 


fo) 
F INDIAN MusIC - 
genus-specis ¢ ; 
aan principle, Some of the modern 
determined 5 ite utility of mela or thata, as the ragas are 
is necessary ae specific groupings. But a mela as a base 
system Of mela or th ie proper manifestation of a raga. The 
time, and it - hata was subordinate to miarcchana in ancient 
who aceihe ssessed seven notes like a mela. There are others 
over the o e with this view. But, in spite of the controversy 
say that ee of the mela or thata, most of the musicologists 
It might pliers of different ages evolved from the miircchands. 
Oy he my © the fact that the grémas were afterwards replaced 
cchands, 
enc ving aside different controversies about the ancient 
ange music if we look into the system of the ragas of the 
eta. ystem, we find that all the ragas having different 
mae are determined by ten melas or thalas. But for ment 
Sa prefer thirtysix melas for easy controlling 4! 
ing all kinds of raga. This new method of ten melas 
was adopted by Pandit V. N. Bhatkande. Before him, we 


find different number of melas which were included in the 


genus-species (janya-janaka) principle. In the middle of the 
re current in 


17th century A.D., twelve saristhanas (melas) We! 
the Indian society, and those samsthdnas are elaborately 
described in the Rdgatarazgini by Pandit Lochana-kavi- we 
Present system of Carnatic music has adopted 72 basic scales 
or melakartas, which were devised by Pandit Govinda Diksit 
and Venkatamakhi in the 16th century A.D. 
Now, let us discuss about some of the changing phases of 
the ragas of the 14th-15th century A.D., though many changes 
already took place in the forms of ragas in ancient times. 
There were many musicologists and authors who composed and 
compiled authentic books on music. Among them, the name 
of Sarangadeva, who flourished in the early 13th century A.D., 
is worth-mentioning. He composed the encyclopedic work, 
Sarigita-Ratnakara or the ‘Ocean of Music’. Simnhabhupala 
(1330 A.D.), and Kallinath (1446-1465 A.D.) were known as 
the principal commentators of that work. Rana Kumbha or 
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i entary 
a o wrote a beautiful comm 
Kumbhakarna of Mewar als tly Geisiaia aud alsin 
on it. He wrote the comme J 2 aa 
A i known as Rasikapriya, Sin! 
commentary on the Gitagovinda, aiffered from cach clit 
bhupala and Kallindth sometimes di mi : 
i ina Iso differed from Sarangadeva in 
and sometimes Kallinath also 3 # 
agas and of many other things. To 
respect of forms of the ragas Pa dics, oencat Ao 
cite an example, Sarangadeva describe t © raga, atiga iy ; 
evolved out of the gramardga, bhinna-sadja, having its sonan 
(athsa or vadi) and final note (nyasa) as dhaivata. It is pentatonic 
(audava), the third and the fifth notes being left out (varjita), 
Whereas the commentator, Kallinath, described the bangali, 
evolved from the raga mdalavakausika as heptatonic (sampiirna) 
in form and having the sonant, and the initial note (graha) as 
the madhyama and the final note (nydsa) as gadja. It should 
be remembered that Saraigadeva described the raga, baigal 
(and not barigali) evolved out of different basic scales, one from 
the sadja-grama, and other from the madhyama-grama, There 
we find differences of opinion as regards fixation as 
determination of the intrinsic nature of the ragas, In th 
it can be shown that the ragas like gurjari, mangali 


kamboji (khamaich or khamdj) etc. have been defined and deter- 
Mined in different way 


‘ys by different musicologists of different 
times. Divergences of opinion, in relation to different manifes- 


tations of the ragas, connote the idea of change, We further 
find that the total forms of the ragas, prevalent during the time 
of Matanga (5th-7th century A.D.), Parévadeva (7th-9¢y a 
9th-11th century A.D.), Nanyadeva (1097-1157 A.D 


.), Somes. 
varadeva (1131 A.D.), Saraigadeva (early 13th pee 


r Century A.D.) 
Sithhabhupila, Kallinath, Ramamatya (1550 A.D.), Pundarikg 
.Vitthala (1498-1667 A.D.), Somanath (1609 A.D. am 


well as “ 
is way, 
(or mangala), 


, Whereas it has been described as pentatonic 


the same. As for example, the raga bhaira' 
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MES in the necks Pa a of the ragas that have been 
Sanigita-Darpana, Seaneaenee Seeds oe ee 
bodha, Ragatarangini, etc., we find at « sae TS 
Betied, though ae es 1 most of them were 
a 2 is eir contemplative composition (dhyanas or 
mantras), together with the spirit and ideal, remained 

, ; a va is depicted in 
a i. Saiigita-Darpana as pentatonic (audava), 
a Ral - notes ‘dha, ni, sa, ga, ma’, OF ‘sa, 84 ma, dha, ni’ as 
‘orm, whereas it has been described as heptatonic 
(sampiirna), constructed out of the seven notes : ‘sa, ri, ga, Ma, 
pa, dha, ni’, having the second and the sixth notes as flat or 
chromatic (komala). We also notice a change in their sonant 
and final notes. Regarding the raga, malavakausika OF malava- 
hat it is heptatonic, 


ae Pandit Damodara is of the opinion t 
aving its sonant as well as initial and final notes as sadja, 
(audava), devoid 


ma in the present system of 


of the notes, rsabka and paticha 
Damodara described the 


Hindusthani music. Again Pandit 

raga, gunakri (gunakiri or gunakeli) as pentatonic, devoid of the 
second and the sixth notes, but it is described as either penta- 
tonic or heptatonic in the present system of Hindusthant ae 
The pentatonic form of gunakiri has its basic ground on le 
parent melaraga, bhairava, and its heptatonic form rests on the 
melaraga, vilabala. In this way, it can be shown that most of the 


ragas of ancient time have been metamorphosed into new 
The same process 


forms in the present Hindusthant system. 
happened in the Carnatic system. But still we find that there 
ncient and modern, 


exists a link between the two systems, 2 
Again we find that though Matanga 

of music, as contained in the Natyasastra to some extent, yet 

he differed in many respects, and, therefore, introduced some 

new patterns of raga in the Brhaddesi. Narada (of the Sargita- 

ed many of the rules and 

and Mataiga, but yet 


termination of natures 


followed the system 


Makaranda) and Sarangadeva follow 
methods as advocated by Bharata 
they differed in many respects in de 
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and structures of the ragas. Paundarika, Ahobala, en 
Venkatamakhi, Srinivasa and others followed the system fo) 
music, as advocated by Sarangadeva, but still they differed 
from him in many respects, and formulated some new and 
novel things in their treatises. Thus we find that both the 
authors and the composers introduced some sort of novel forms 
in music in almost in every age, but many changes came into 
being in modes, forms, scales, and constituent elements of, 
the ragas. 

Some are of the opinion that in the time of Bharata (in the 
2nd century A.D.), the jatis or jatiragas used to be recognised 
by their respective gramas and miirechands, and afterwards from 
the time of Matanga (S5th-7th century A.D.), the régas (grama- 
ragas and other desi-r@gas) formed out of the miircchands, A 
mircchand is known by its gradual ascent and descent (Grohana 
and avarohana) of the seven notes, and it may be called the 
womb ( yoni), or fountainhead of the system of scale. A mela 
ft thata or melakartd is also of the same nature. Even at the. 
oie Pandit Damodara 7th century A.D.), as is believea 

me musicologists, the ragas used to be determined by 
and also evolved out of the 


miircchandas, it Da 

Said that the raga-bhairava evolved from the iene é 5 
dha, ni, sa, ri, ga, ma, pa—pa, ma, 84, 1i, sa, ni, dha, and th _ 
fore, called it a pentatonic (audaya) raga, having th ea 
form, dha, ni, sa, &a, ma—ma, ga, sa, ni, dha, Corresp, A 
$a, a, ma, pa, dha—dha, pa, ma, 84, $a. Many o; 
of the South Indian or Carnatic system took new fo 
advent of Pandit Govinda Diksit and Ve; 
17th century A.D.), Pt. Venkatamakhi worked Upon fif 

Janaka or mela ragas, already devised by the philoso ne, 
Fitapiog Madhava-Vidyaranya of the 1 ae 
DD, 


stem are presery- 
Y, without taking 
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any change or alteration. But that is not wholly correct. 
Because men of all countries are more or less possessed of 
different creative faculties and new visions, so it is not possible 
for them to maintain the old patterns or forms all the time. 
After the advent of Tyagaraja, Khestrajfia, Muthusvami 
Diksitar, Syama Sastri, Svati Tirunal and others, there 
happened many changes in the domain of South Indian music. 
a Ben in the modern time, additions and alterations are made 
in the forms as well as in the system of the ragas. 
So, not only music of India, but also musi 

of all countries of the world undergo changes in their forms 
and systems, and that music as a fine art, is not a frame of 
steel which will remain changeless and static all the time, 
rather it is bound to involve the processes of many adjustments 
and re-adjustments from time to time to suit the taste and 
temperament of the changing society. The human taste is 
_,tlways free to reject and rectify the old ones and to infuse 
» lew blood and vigour in them. So the followers of one system 
j or school (gharépa) should neither condemn nor defy the other 
d textures im 


ones for introducing some new techniques an 
s-like additions and 


Jd of art and culture 


ic of all nations 


rigas, because developments and change: 
alterations are bound to happen in the fie! 
of music. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


WORD, STYLE, LITERATURE AND 
PRABANDHA 


Origin and Nature of Prabandha 


The word ‘prabandha’ means well-fitted composition to be 
sung—‘prakrstariipena baddhatuat prabandhah’, and it is a com- 
position of a particular type. We have already discussed 
that in Bharata’s Natyasastra (2nd century A.D.), we find 
sixtyfour dhruva-prabandhas, known as the dramatic songs (ndtya- 
gitis). Bharata defined and mentioned them to be used in the 
dramatic plays. While explaining the significance of different 
prabandhas, Sarangadeva (early 13th century) defined and 
divided the songs as gandharbha and desi : TRU ES SUT 
mA, The druyd-prabandhas were included in the category 
of gandharva, and Bharata said that they were applied with 
the help of kaiski-vrtti which were generally used by the 
female players. Kallinath said in his commentary ; ‘mafaita: 
waru:’, and prabandha is the marga-class of song. Th 
prabandha, which has been described by Sarangadeya in the 
Satigita-Ratnakara, was different from the Stage-song dhruya. 
In the 12th century, we find the use Of prabandha in J, if % 
Gitagovinda : aifa waaafa: sau 1 That brabandha - ni 
padagana, composed in Avahatta-Bengali-Sanskrit Soe. 4 ; 

The prabandhas are of two kinds, nibaddha (bound) and 
anibaddha (not bound), The nibaddha-prabandha is bound with 
different dhdtus (music-parts) and other things—«engfiy waryaaa- 
agmering: wufeeqtefragay cad afaaafrentaeia’: > The ani. 
baddha-prabandha is known as Glaptienatars wena afqarugia 
waugfraatneg=at ’ Again baddha or nibaddha one is known by 
three categories, prabandha, vastu, and ripaka—‘aaea faa: den 


wafea\’ Simhabhupala made these categories explicit with 
illustrations, 


e druva- 
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Sirahgadeva said that the pattern of prabandha is composed 
of four music-parts, udgraha, melapaka, dhruva and dabhoga. The 
prabandhas are also prossessed of two or three music-parts. 
The word dhruya is used as music-part (dha@tu) and also as pra- 
bandha which is included in the salaga-siida category. The word 
dhruya connotes also the idea of permanent (nityarvat) and 

\s indispensable (aparityajya). The music-part dhruva combines 
or brings together two other music¢-parts, melapaka and abhoga. 
When the word dhruva is used as the third music-part (dhatu), 


it is used as an indispensable one (aparityakta), and when 
it signifies the majestic type of prabandha-gana of the salaga- 
acred song. 


sida class, it connotes the idea of permanent and s 
A prabandha is also possessed of six limbs (anigas), svara, 
viruda, pada, tenaka, pata and tala, The word tenaka or tena 18 
used in the sense of blessedness and auspiciousness, and this 
limb has been described as an eye. The limbs, pee an 
~tuda have been compared with the hands. The pata 1s ie 
4, letters (bolas) of the drumming, and viruda is the qualified 
Pe (guna). The svara means notes or tones like sadja, rsabha, 
ete. The word pada means music or gana. The entire Gila- 
govinda is known as the pada-gana. 

The prabandha is further possessed of 
are: medini, nandini, dipant, bhavani, and taravali. ae above 
mentioned six limbs (aigas) are known as medini-jatl. The 
jati with five limbs is known as nandini, the jati with four 
, limbs is known as dipani; the jati with three limbs, is known 

"'’s bhavani, and the taravali-jati is known by its two limbs. _ 

‘ five jatis are also known as Sruti, niti, sena, kavita and champii. 
The last ones are generally used in poetry, and Sibhabhupala 
elaborately defined and explained them in his commentary. 

Generally prabandha is divided into two, aniryukta and niryukta. 
The aniryukta one is said to be the song when it is not bound by 


five jatis, and they 


1, ae & SqrgT Ae afar | 
aif dar a afer weg heeafeareg at: 
TEATHE BIRONE 
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chhanda, tala, aiga, dhdtus rasa and bhasa etc., = When oe 
is bound by these parts, it is known as niryukta.2 Aniryukta 
one may be known as alapa, and nirgukta, ata SONE: v 
The prabandha is further divided into three classes, sida, 
ali, and viprakirna.3 (1) The siida-prabandhas are ela, karana, 
dhenkt, vartani, jhombada, lambha, rasaka, and ekatali.t (2) The 
Gli-prabandhas are twentyfour in number, and they are vari 
varnasvara, gadya, kaivada, etc.” (3) The viprakirpa-prabandhar 
are thirtysix in number, and they are Srirariga, sribilas, paiicha- 
bhaiigi *** mangalachara, mangala dhavala, etc. Sarangadeva 
elaborately described them in the Sangita-Ratnakara, The 
methods of their rendering are also described. As for example, 
the ¢/d-frabandhas are sung with three music-parts (dhatus), 
udgraha, melapaka, and dhruva. In these three parts, songs 
are repeated twice or thrice. The Presiding deities of the padas 
are also mentioned, and they are badmalaya, patrini, raijani, 
etc. From these it is understood that though the comt 
Plative compositions (dhydna-mantrams) and pictures of the 
rdgas were definitely made in the 16th-17th century, yet the 
non of the perce deities (adhisthatri-devatas) om 
© songs were already current in e ; 
the Tata society. The ganas atian at wet page - 
teh y Sitis were infused | 
with Vital energy (prana), and they were Surcharged with esthetic 
Sentiments (rasa) and moods (bhava). 
The eld-prabandhas are characterised by na, : 
alatnkara, etc. Sarangadeva described wen (ret te akear j 
his Sargita-Ratnakara in the Slokas IV, 41-132, iba?) 


described the Karana-prabandhas in the Slokas TV. jai ° 
* *93-146, ani 


2. afrg' wa fag’: macyt fefaet ma: 1 
Brqratara fama: eafaarmaaz: 


em: 


~WATHE: 122 
3. gai mvemnferfier: aera onfarisrat: 1 
fanatofa x x xu 
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the dhenkt-prabandhas in the slokas IV. 147. He did further define 
and describe sixteen kinds of dhruva-prabandha in detail in the 
§lokas IV. 316-379. Sarangadeva said that all the types of 
prabandha should be produced with ten qualities, so as to make 
them sweet, colourful and appealing, and these ten qualities 
are wakta, piirna, prasanna, sukumara, alamkrta, sama, surakta, 
Slakna, vikrsta, madhura.6 Then specific qualities are also found 
\nthe Naradisiksa of the Ist century A.D. In this connection, 
Strangadeva also mentioned ten kinds of defects (dosat). 

It should be mentioned in this connection that the dhruva- 
pada or dhrupad type of majestic and charming song evolved 
from the prabandha-gana and it evolved from the salaga- siida- 
probandha. Pandit Visnunarayana Bhatkhande quoted some 
definite characteristic (Jaksanas) of the dhruvapada, as described 
by Pandit Bhavabhatta in his Anupa-Sangtta-Ratnakara, known 
a a new type of the Sarigita-Ratnakara, dedicated to the name 
of Raja Anup Singh of Bikaner. Bhavabhatta was employed 
A the court of Anup Singh, the ruler of Bikaner, from 1674 

2101709 A.D. The characteristics of the dhruvapadas are * 
‘ohataneadaha wrarerfgcaufinay + ATs FATA” 

The first historical reference of the modifie 
dhruyapada-prabandha we get in the 15th century A.D., when 
Maharaja. Man Singh Tomar ruled in Gwalior, but before it 
the Sastric type of the dhruva-prabandha, the fore-runner of the 
modified ones, was current from the beginning of the Christian 
era ie. from 2nd century to 14th century A.D. In the 15th 
century A.D. Maharaja Man Singh called a conference and 
“hodified the old types of the dhruva-prabandha with the help 

4 ofthe then renowned and accomplished Ustads like Machhu, 
Bhanu, and others. The present form of dhruva-prabandha or 
dhrupad was innovated during the reign of Man Singh Tomar 
in the 15th century. 


d or rectified 


6. ar ue ey a fage’ AYt Tat! 
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Influence of Language upon Thought 


Language is important, because it builds the structure of the 
Sentence, and sentence build the structure of the text-part 
Or sahitya of prabandha, which is no other than the embodiment 
of thoughts. Professors C. K. Odgen and I. A. Richards 
beautifully discussed about influence of language or speech 
upon thought so as to explain that there is symbolic suggestions 
or ideas in both word and language which connect the thing, 
We deserve and create some emotional attitude in the mind. 
Dr. Boas was of the opinion that ‘all speech is intended to 
Serve for the communication of ideas’. The ideas are 
Temotely accessible to outside inquiries, and we need a theory 
which connects words with things through the ideas, if any, 
Which they symbolize. We require analysis of the relations of 
Words to ideas and of ideas to things. Prof. Richards said 
that “words mean nothing by themselves, although the belie! 
that they did, was once equally universal. It is only whens 
thinker makes use of them that they stand for anything, wy 
Mone sense, have a Meaning.” Besides, between a though; 
and a symbol Causal relations hold, as when we speak or Write, 
the Symbolism we employ, is caused partly by social and 
Fvchological factors—the purpose for which we are making 

© reference, the Proposed effect of our symbols on other 
Persons, and our own attitude. 


le Beate words stand for symbols or signs for certain 
Spies c. Pandey said that ‘in order that the words may 
should be eae Purpose, it is necessary that the ideas 
pk et a far to those, to whom the words in question, 
meaning, and © serve as symbols’. The words have their 
be aeented ae importances of boih word and meaning must 
and embellish esides, beauty of both is due to qualities (gunas) 
Th ea ents (alamkara) of words and meanings. 

here comes dhyani theory in connection with words and 

meanings, Anandavardhana called dhyani as the soul of poetry, 


Vagupta considered dhvani as the source of inspira- 


The Laksanavadins Tejected dhyani, as they maintained 


tion. 


} 
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that dhvani is identical with laksand. But the Dhvanivadins 
criticised the Laksanavadins, because they maintain that dhvani 
is a power of language and laksana is indispensible, because 
they are essentially different from each other. Dhvani is again 
divided into four, vastu-dhvani, alatnkara-dhvani, bhdva-dhvani, 
and rasa-dhvani. (1) The vastu-dhvani is known as the sugges- 
tive power ; (2) The alamkara-dhvani is that suggestive power 
of word, the suggestive idea aroused by which, is a poetic 


» embellishment ; (3) The rasa-dhvani is that suggestive power 


» especially of their influence on thought. 


My 
Y 


which floods the mind with a host of ideas etc., and (4) The 
bhava-dhvani is the subjective constituents of the esthetic 
configuration, and the mental states are divided into two classes, 
the basic mental states and the transient emotions.” 

We know that word is a suggestive symbol of something. 
Now, what do we mean by a symbol? ‘A symbol is a sign 
which points out a thing behind. Professors Odgen and 
Richards said that symbolism “is the study of the part played 


in human affairs by language and symbols of all kinds, and 
Jt singles out for 


elp us and hinder 


special inquiry the ways in which symbols h . 
ce O| 


us in inflecting on things’. In fact, there is an influen 
language or word upon thought, as the function of language 
as an instrument for the promotion of purposes rather than as 
a means of symbolizing references is Very important. ‘ 

The words or properties of words work as pee Ss 
for the control of the objects from very primitive | TUDES: 
Language plays the role of a vehicle which transfers ideas to 
the speaker or writer, but the method of transference of 


i i t 
ideas of language differed in different times among eee 
nations. As for example, said Prof. Whittaker, language, 

to express the nature 


the Neo-Platonic view, “ I 
, “can only be made 
Indian Aesthetics (Baral 


7. Vide, Dr. K. G. Pandey + ae 
pp. 255-256. 

3. Vide also Prof, Richards : Principles of 
Hotopf : Language, Thought and Comprehension 
writings of I. A. Richards, 


Library Criticism, and 
: A case-study of the 
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ofthe soul by constraining it to purposes for which most men 
never even think of employing it” ; moreover, “the soul cannot 
. be described at all except by phrases which would be oe 
sensical if applied to body or its qualities, or to determinations 
of particular bodies.” Prof. Richards suggested that the 
atmosphere of verbalism, in which most Indian philosophy 
developed, seems to have been more dense than that of the 
Scholastics, or of the Greek dialecticians. “In this respect 
the Mimarhsa-Nyaya controversy, the Yoga philosophy, the 


Vijijanavada categories, the Prabhakara Mimatnsakas are 
hardly less remarkable than the doctrine of the Sacred Word 
“AUM’ and verbal ecstasies of the sufi mystics, a part of whose 


technique was reviewed by Dr. Cone.’’9 


A literature (sahitya) is created out of the combination of 
words and sentences. 


Prof. Richards said th: 
in its aspect of denoting 
a sentence is an articul 
embodying some voliti 
listener. Therefore, said 
is a compromise betwee 


Language in its truest sense, is also a sign of symbol that 


c i ‘ 

aes idea or ideas to the reader or readers so as to arouse 
motion or emotive feeling for the appreciation of the content 
and purpose of literature 


meaningful with ; (sahitya). Sahitya is, therefore, 
leaning! ul with its Cherished ideas, surcharged with emotion 
and feeling, 


But what are a word and a sentence ? 
‘at a word is an articulate sound-symbol 
something which is spoken about, and 
‘ate sound-symbol in its aspects of 
onal attitude of the speaker to the 
Richard, the sentence-form literature 
n symbolization and emotive factor. 


\ 
Method of Conveying of Meaning 

Everything is changeable being subject to 
Language conv. 


evolution. 
ys ideas which are 


meaningful, or which can 
9. Vide, 


The Meaning of Meg 
In this co 


neath nings (London, 1959), p. 39, 

on we would like to su 
gis E bs gest the readers to consult the 
books: (1) Max Muller's Lectures on Science of Language (1864) ; (2) 


William Dwight Whitney's Oriental and Linguistic Studies (New York, 1874) ; 
(3) The Importance of Language 


» edited by Max Black Cornell Universit 
Press, 1962), = ick (Cornell University 


~ 
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be said to . bs 
sais este pict aiiee of truth. Language is like the 
bol (véchaka) of th tet Oinkara, which is the sign or sym- 
Msiakah pranaval : ruth, the indeterminate Brahman—tasya 
though = “ Buss from the viewpoint of Advaita Vedanta, 
Be as 7 $3 considered as the medium that points out 
ei or disclo ruth, yet it cannot be said to be a perfect 
——— a a ae is unable to reach the Truth, being a 
—— pe limits of time and space, and so Vedanta 
feugh that pe a Language has some limit, and 
Sich ee er it speaks about the Truth or Substance 
Reece lunwus s the categories of time, space and causation. 
ge can be taken as a pointer oF discloser of 


some idea i i i 
Fe csonted or meaning. Prof. Dr. Bronislaw Malinowski 
by analogous diagrams some earlier stages of 
of evolu- 


meanii i 
ing. He said that there are mainly three stages 


tion of sentences, composed of wor 
convey meanings: (1) At the first sta 


ds or languages which * 
ge, when the utterance 


is a m H ue ae 
ere sound-reaction, expressive, significant and correlated 
act of thought, the 


with the situation, but not involving any 
is for a real connec- 


tri ‘ 

a reduced to its base, which stand 

n—that between sound-reaction and situation, ie. sound- 
h situation. In the 


reaction is connected directly with 
second stage, active sound (semi-articulated oF articulated) 
is correlated with referent. (3) Tn the third stage, we have 
to distinguish between the three fundamental uses of Janguage, 
aettks narrative, and ritual, ‘Meaning did not come to primi- 
tive men for contemplation of things, OF analysis of occurrences, 
but in practical and active acquaintance with relevant situations. 
The real knowledge of a word comes through the practice of 
appropriately using it within a certain situation.” 

Now, every human tongue has @ definite structure of its 


own. We have types of isolating, agglutinative, polysynthetic, 
In every one of 


incorporating and inflectional languages: 

relies See of linguistic action and expression can be 

less it a rules, classified according to certain 
. This body of structural rules with their exceptions 
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d irregularities, the various classes into which the elements 
Saag i language can be ranged, is what we call ‘the grammati- 
She seed of a language. In fact, language is regarded as 
ae pan ian of thought’ which is conveyed by means off 
speeches or speech-sounds.!0 Prof, Werner Heisenberg said ; 
“Language is, as it were, a net spread out between people, a 
net in which our thoughts and knowledge are inextricably 
enmeshed. ”’!* , 
Now, what does signify the word ‘Meaning’? Mcaning, 
said Prof. Richards, is an intrinsic property, a unique unanaly- 
sable relation to other things, connotation of a word, an 
essence, a volition, emotion aroused by anything, etc. ‘Mean- 
ing’ is, therefore, a symbol some of whose elucidations must 
Test upon psychology, and the example of Beauty was chosen 
because that symbol, too, lies through less deeply in the same 


Ppredictment. Professors Odgen and Richards forwarded a 
Tepresentative list of sixteen definitions, conveyed by the word 
‘Meaning’, and these sixteen definitions were used by different 
Philosophers and Philologists!2, Prof. Samuel Butler also 
discussed about ‘Thought and Language’. 


The Style of Composition of Prabandha 

Yet one other aspect of the historical study of literature 
(and composition) of music may be indicated—the historical 
study of style, Generally by style in music we mean the 
specific ‘method of Tendering’ of music according to some 
definite School Or gharana, but here, in composition, the method 
of composition (sdhitye or Pathya) of gana (prabandha-gana) 
d by the atrangement of pleasing and soothing. 
10. Vide, the Sup; 


plement J to The Meani 
Odgen and Richards, Meaning of 


Meanings by Professors | 
The above statements are 


quoted from the portion 
of the Supplement I, wrote by Prof, Malinowski (pp, 296-336), 

a Vide Plysics and Beyond (George Allen & Unwin, London, 1971), 
p. 138. 


12, Prof. Aldous Huxley ela 
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words, and so the sahitya of the gana or giti (music) appears 
as graceful with literary and poetic value and beauty. 

Now, what do we mean by a style (riti) 2° In the Vedas, 
we find the word riti. In Sanskrit, style is known as riti Or 
paddhati of composition. Pandit Visvanath Kaviraj defined 
riti (style) as an arrangement of words, as a harmony of the 
Western music is an arrangement of pleasing musical sounds. 
This arrangement of words is helpful to manifest flavour (rasa) 
in literary, poetical and musical compositions, as the confor- 
mation of the body to the soul : ‘17#a24T Afaegadeurtatinag | ses 
wriny’ (9.1).13 It. should be remembered that flavour or 
emotional sentiment (rasa) is the soul of both music and 
poetry.4 Riti or style is essential for the composition of 
sahitya of the prabandha type of music like dhruvapada, kheyal, 
etc. This riti or style is known as both a means to structure 
or form and a specified school or gharana of music. Pandit 
Vigvanath Kaviraj defined four types of riti (style), and they 
are Vaidarbhi (originated from Vidharbha), Gaudi (originated 
from Gauda-Vanga), Paichalt (originated from Pafichail), and 
Latika (originated from Latadega).3 (I) The Vaidarbhi style 
(of pathya or sahitya) manifests sweetness. (2) The Gaudi ls & 
grand style, composed of letters manifesting energy an 


abounding in compounds. (3) The Patichalika a. 
pound of five or six words, and me ; 


and is sweet ae 
Bhojaraja said in the Srigara-prakasa that the Panichalika-ritt 
is soft and sweet, and is characterised by force (jas) and 
elegance (kanti). (4) The style, Latikd, is an intermediate one 
between vaidarbhi and paiichali. Bharata also mentioned and 
defined these styles in the Natyasastra, while dealing with the 
composition (pathya ) of the dramatic play- Like Bharata and 
Vigvanath Kaviraj, Vamana, Dandin and others also discussed 
about style or riti. 


13. Vide, Sahityadarpana, edited by Gurunath Vidyanidhi, (Calcutta), 


p. 392. 
14. The theory of rasa has been dealt in this bo 
15, Vide, Sahityadarpana (Calcutta), Ix. 2. 


ol separately. Vide, Ch. IX. 
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The styles (ritis) are again ‘studied by certain thetoricians 
as an ornament of Composition vis-a-vis the gunas or pore 
excellency. But bya majority of canonists, said Prof. Sastri, 
one is attempted to be Studied usually by reference to the other, 
so that with them the study of 
hand,’16 

He further said that the sty) 
as the mode of arranging wo: 
develop the sentiments 
of composition, The 
of the sound to the sen 
dramatic and musical 
success,17 

The Alarnkarikas Say that rit? or style is the soul of the 
Poetic composition—‘ritiratma Kayasya’. Riti or style is a 


riti and guna goes hand in 


les (ritis) may simply be defined 
tds in a manner which tends to 
and feelings (rasas and bhavas) in a piece 
Style (riti) thus aims at the adjustment 
se and thereby creates a rhythm in both 
Compositions by means of symphonic 


A style is 
about the Style-cum: 
“There is no such t 
€xpression, Style 
in partial abstracti 


sentiment. 


expresses itself, Th 
‘choice of ideas’, 
thought is the m 


16. CE Prof. S.N. Sastri : The Laws and Practice of Sanskrit Drama 
(Varanasi, 1961), p. 33. 


17. Ibid, pp. 338-339, 
18. Vide, Oxford Lectures on Poetry (London, 1962), p. 18. 
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it inspir 
oe construct the building of the style. The most 
style is Bien in the world is the simple-sentence style. But 
different Shao & and at different times ‘the style takes 
and etherial . As fon example, Shelley’s style is as abstract 
had many st a Byron’s is concrete and worldly. Tennyson 
favourite to y: though the new scientific detailed style was 
of Milton, ] um. Wordsworth’s style was different from that 
style of ae n Indian musical compositions, We find that the 
of Tansen we Haridas differed from that of Tansen, and style 
iffered from that of Baiju-Baora, style of 


Nawal Ki 
ishore differerd from that of Anandakishore, and so 
those varieties are taken 


race and beauty. 
Appreciation is 


ne 
- Rear mechanical ; process, but appreciat 
also a a an estimation of its qualities a 
Prof. etree of the qualities and defe 
Pee Solow ingworth said, ‘for the melody of a passage, for 
for the r and splendour of the words, for sublimity of thought, 
ear and soul of the work, in short, you must train your own 
eye, and mind and soul, till in some degree they 
approach his.’ 
or ie have already said that style may be a kind of literary 
The ‘aa form. But, what do we mean by @ form of music ? 
the textu a musioy Mey: be considered in two different aspects, 
ee the of music from moment to moment, and the shape 
eee design as a whole.9 But texture 1S generally 
Fee rc: rot ES different from form, though historically the 
shape era a, became definitely organised long before the 
nical ‘cone 3a determined by any but external or mecha- 
hed ies “nag It is a fact that texture and form are 
eenerall ae in one and the same sense, as form is 
ly bound up with texture. The form of the prabandha 


19. Vide, The Pr 
robl + : . 
1967), pp. ae ‘oblem of Style (Oxford University Library, London, 
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of Indian music js com 
and we haye already 
have some forms of 
different forms of m, 
surcharged with diffe; 

Regarding Style, 
J. Middleton Mur 
‘a true style’ 
of a writer’s 


posed of different parts or components, 
discussed it before. Now the prabandhas 
their own, which are interwoven with 
aterials of music, and those forms are 
Tent esthetic sentiments and feelings. 

» its central problem and psychology, Prof. 
Ty discussed elaborately. He said that 
is a completely adequate expression in language 
mode of feeling. “From this angle’’, said he, 
“idiosyncrasy appears to be essential to style, and, therefore, 
at first sight Wholly good, But, as a matter of fact, the 
Boodness of the idiosyncrasy of style will depend upon whether 
it is the €xPression of genuine individual feeling or not. It is 
for the reader, who is the critic in embryo, to decide upon 
this”. Really style ‘consists in adding to a given thought all 
Ces calculated to produce the whole effect that 
ght to produce’, Mr. Flaubert said that deeper 


‘ath the words themselves, ‘the soul, which gives 
the words their being’, 


the circumstan, 
the thought ou 


hat is the Source of style? Prof, Murry said that the 
SOUTCE. Of style is to be found in a strong and decisive original 
Smotion we can Set a closer grasp of the intention that lies 
under the use of the word as meaning a writer’s personal 
idiosynerasy, Ip ig ‘rue that there lies a difference between 
Tealistic style ang Tomantic style‘or imaginative writing. “The 
istic writer is of the same nature and pursues the 

Se eee dty alas the great Tomantic writer. The difference is 
that ‘the realig from the life of everyday, and 
the romantic Continuation of life into the 


of style ? Prof. Murry said 
: t style is a quality of language which 
communicates precisely €Motions or thoughts, or a system of 
emotions or thoughts, Peculiar to the author. Where thought 


20. Vide, The Problem o Sle (Oxford University Library, London, 
1967), pp. 28-29, 


\ 4 


~ 
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predominates, there the expression will be in prose; where 
emotion predominate, the expression will be indifferently in 
gee Oe poetry, except that in the case of overwhelming 
pumediate personal emotion the tendency is to find expression 
in poetry. Style is perfect when communication of the thought 
oremotion is exactly accomplied, its position in the scale of 
absolute greatness, however, will depend upon the compre- 
hensiveness of the system of emotions and thoughts to which 
the reference is perceptible.” Really a great writer, or a 
composer, must have a vast of perceptions of quality upon 
which to draw at will. Besides, all the great style is derived 


not from sensuous perceptions but from emotional contem- 
plation. But sensuous perceptions, said Prof. Murry, are 
f this contemplative 


necessary for the complete expression 0! 

experience. The great writer or composer has to carry the 
articulation of the material world into the world of the spirit, 
he has to define the indefinable. While discussing the central 
problem of style, Prof. Murry said : “Every art has 
its peculiar qualities, an artist in language must do everything 
in his power to realize the unique possibilities of the medium. 
Music is a superb and self-sufficient arts its unique possibilities 
are utterly beyond the range of spoken language. Therwriey 
who allows himself to be distracted by the musical possibilities 


of language, is like the dog who dropped the bone for the 
of the opinion that 


watery shadow.’’22 So, Prof. Murry was 
though problem of style, word, or language, should be discussed 
for good and great creative compsition and art, yet definition 
cum-realization of the indefinable t transcends the 
ranges of sensuous perceptions and em plation, 
should be considered as the primary one.23 


Truth tha 
otional contem) 


21, Vide, The Problem of Style (Oxford University Library, London, 
1967), p. 65. 


22. Ibid, p. 79. 
23, Vide, in this connection, the pages 137-138 of The Philosophy of 


Rhetoric by Prof. I. A. Richards (published by Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1965). 
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Literature and Prabandha 

Language infuses life and energy to literature. Generally 
we consider literature of the ganas or gitis as word or 
katha and melody as tune or sura, and the combination of the 
two elements gives birth to music. In Vedic time, the tc 
stanzas were known as the text-parts (katha) and the Vedic 
tones, prathama, etc. were known as tune (sura). As a bird 
is possessed of two wings and without them he cannot soar 
in the sky, so music is not complete with the two wings of 
word (Katha) and tune (sura). 

Literature is a common thing which can be attached or 
added to all subjects, music, poetry, drama, art, architecture, 
Painting, etc. “Thus the various forms of literary expression’, 
said Prof, Hudson, “fall into their places as natural results of 
common human impulses working themselves out under the 
Conditions of arts ; and when we remember the great principle 
that 4 piece of literature appeals to us only when it calls into 
activity in us the Same powers of sympathy and imagination 


a i i i i 
. went to. its making, the interest which such forms have for 
Us Is also explained,” 


Tt i ‘ 
tis true that in the first place, of course, the elements of 


enc furnished life itself, which constitute the raw 
nevis * ae of literature—poem, drama, music, dance, 
ui : Of. Hudson said that these may be roughly 
es pinta a heads # (1) “First, there is an intellec- 
his subject, mare ee which the writer brings to bear upon 
therepntre pat he expresses in his work. (2) Secondly, 
bance ae clement—the feeling (of whatever kind) 
iu arouses in him, and which in turn he desires 
‘i us, (3) Thirdly, there is the element of 
8 its lighter form which we call fancy), 
ty Of strong and intense vision, and by 
© quickens a simil ision i 
ourselves, These elements Se hunkkaeune - 


well as the life of literature, The given matter has to be moul- 


ded and fashioned in accordance with the principles of order, 
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sympathy, beauty, effectiveness; and thus we have a fourth 
element in literature—the technical element, or the element 
of composition and style.””+ 


Language and Symbol 
Regarding life-symbols Mrs. Susanne K. Langer said that 
language is born from the profoundly symbolic character of 
»;the human mind. Images have all the characteristics of 
symbols, and they are, therefore, our readiest instruments for 
abstracting concepts from ‘the tumbling stream of actual 
impressions. Besides, the emotional reaction js evoked by 
the idea embodied in the object, and the objects that could 
function as stream-symbols, have a mysterious significance for 
the waking mind too, and are viewed with emotion, even 
though they have never served a practical purpose for good 


or for evil.25 
Mrs, Langer further said that there is a strong tendency 
n rather than as a 


today to treat art as a significant phenomeno aS) 
/ pleasurable experience, a gratification of the senses. This 3s 
ance and so called 


probably due to the free use of disson 
‘ugliness’ by our leading artists in all 
music, and the plastic arts.” Music, 
pre-eminently non-representative even ini 
its highest attainments. “It exhibits pure form not as an 
embellishment, but as its very essence; We can take it in its 
flowers—for instance, German music from Bach to Beethoven— 

5 and have practically nothing but tonal structures before us; 
no scene, no object, no fact.. This is not to say that music 
is the highest, the most expressive, OF the most universal art. 
Sound is the easiest medium to use in a purely artistic aes 
put to work in the safest medium ig not at all the same thing 
as to achieve the highest aim.’?° 


fields—in. literature, 
on the other hand, is 
‘ts classical production, 


24, Vide, An Introduction to the Study of Literature (London, 1930), 
pp. 15-16. 
25. Vide, Philosophy in a New Key 
26. Ibid, p. 178. 


13 


(New York, 1951), PP» 131-132, 
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Mrs. Langer was of the opinion that the ‘work of att’ is 
‘am expressive form created for our perception through Sense 
or imagination. She said that “if music has any significance, 
it is semantic, not symptomatic. Its ‘meaning’ is evidently 
not that of a stimulus to evoke emotions, nor that of a signal 
to announce them, if it has an emotional content, it ‘has’ it in 
the same sense that language ‘has’ its conceptual content— 
gmbolically, ........ Music is not the cause or the cure of 
feelings, but their logical expressions, though even in this capacity 
it has its special ways of functioning, that make it incommen- 
surable with language, and even with presentational symbols 
like images, gestures, and rites,’’27 


Feeling and Form 


But Dr. Louis Arnand Reid honestly criticised some 
theories-cum-views of Mrs, Langer in his recent book, Meaning 
in the Arts (1969) especially in the Chapter III, which deals 
with ‘Susanne Langer, and Beyond’. In the Chapter XI > 
‘Meaning, Feeling, Value, Symbolism and the Arts’ (pp. 191. 
208), Dr. Reid Successfully dealt with the problems of ‘Sources 
of Meaning in the Arts’, ‘Art, Feeling and Value’, and 
‘Symbols : Conceptual Thinking and Art’, differing from 
some views and arguments forwarded by Mrs, Langer in her 
books, Philosophy in q New Key and Feeling and Form. Dr. 
Reid said that Mrs, Langer developed her own views of art as 


expression. “The work of art”, she believed, “is an expressive 
form created for our p i 


ical sensation, pain and comfort, 
© most complex emotions, intellec- 
feeling tones of a conscious human 
© ‘images of the forms of feeling... 
symbolic projection how vital and 
27. Vide, Philosophy in a New Key, p. 185, 

Vide also Feeling and Form (Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London). 


tual tensions, or the steady 
life”, Again, works of art ar 
The art symbol Sets forth in 
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emotional and intellectual tensions appear, i.¢. how they 
feel’ 28 
_ Dr. Reid said that it is no doubt true that a work of att 
is an expressive form, but the word ‘form’ needs consideration. 
It has many meanings, all legitimate in different circumstances. 
There are set forms, like the sonnet form in poetry or the 
sonata in music; there is form which means simply shape, or 
“something like it, But more important is the abstract sense 
of form, meaning ‘structure, articulation, a whole resulting 
from the relation of mutually dependent factors, or more 
precisely, the way that whole is put together’. It is this sense, 
sometimes called ‘logical form’, which is involved in Mrs. 
Langer’s idea of the expression that characterise art,”20 
Art is not merely an expression of private personal 
feeling, but it is an expression of the life of feeling. Dr- Reid said 
that: “expression is an expression in the logical sense, presenting 
the fabric of sensibility, emotion, and the strains of more 
Concerted cerebration for our impersonal cognition—this is, 
J in abstracto.” And so, as Mrs. Langer said, that work of art 
is a symbol, is not wholly correct, and so “in no other essential 
way awork of art is a symbol”.3! And not only that, but 
also, said Dr. Reid, “the whole idea of art as the symbolic 
projection of the ‘life’ or ‘form’ of feeling, @ ‘conception 
presented to our understanding’ of ‘what life feels like’—'S 
shot through and through with difficulties.’”5? 
The meaning of the word ‘feeling’ can be indicated rather 
“\ than defined, and feeling, according to Mrs. Langer, is ‘what 


ir 


28. Vide, Dr. L. A. Reid : Meaning in the Arts (London, 1969), P- 57- 


29. ‘The word ‘form’ conveys different meanings OF ideas. In philo- 
¢ way in which 


sophy, in Kant’s interpretation, ‘form’ is simply th 
space and time 


sensations can be ordered and related and, in that sense, 
are forms. In music, it is known as texture oF shape. 

30. Vide, Meaning in the Arts, pp. 57-58. 

31. Ibid, p. 58. 


32. Ibid. 
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But feeling, said Dr. Reid, “is, 
a subjective mood, referring to immedia 
own essentially private state. 
it gives an entirely artificial 
and range of feeling,*33 

It is sometimes believed that the artist makes an image of 
feeling, and, therefore, art is the form of feeling. But that is 
not wholly Correct, because, said Dr. Reid, if all feelings or 
complexes of fecling are concrete and particular, then how 
can their ‘forms’ pe other than concrete and particular too. 
So strictly Speaking, the forms of the feelings of life-situations 


cannot be expressed or Projected into art-situations. Therefore 
‘expression’ and “Projection? 


seem to be the wrong words and 
the wrong ideas for formulating the essential nature of art. 
Projection, of Course, does not happen, and it should be 
remembered, said Dr, Reid, that ‘art is not duplication-in a 
Projection, but a new created image embodied in a medium, 
derived Perhaps from |ife = 
it” The wor 


Baud : ds and Sentences have meaning, but ‘have mean- 
ing’, said Dr. Reid, ee 


18 quite different in two cases. The 


is felt’, in its primary sense, 
te experience of our 
But although it is true, by itself 
picture of the cognitive function 


33. While dis 
XIV), Dr, Reig int 


8 © forms of cognition are indivisible. Feeling 
Y Tich and fu) 


words. Religious 


» the mystics ++) may become 
Brae hing which may be of utmost 
Ido not deny either that 
lating this assurance, which 
ordinary empirical tests. 
ery important one, but what the experi- 
t inevitably depend upon the theoretical 
Orked out (inter alia) in open philosophical 
le Arts, p, 254, 
discussion on the 
969), p. 61, 


Meaning in th 
34, Vide the detailed 


subject in Dr, Reid's 
Meaning in the Arts (London, 1 


perience but not photographing ~ 
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meaning, expressible in any language, of words and sentences, is 
distinct and even separable........-...from particular words and 
sentences.”” 


Language and Literature 


‘Prof. Hudson discussed about literature, and said that litera- 
ture is fundamentally an expression of life, conveyed through 
the medium of language. Language gives forms and force to 
literature, and so literature bears in its bosom great impulses 
which design it and drive it towards same practical purposes. 
He enumerated four practical purposes of literature, and they 
are: (1) Our desire for self-expression ; (2) Our interest in 
people and their doings ; (3) Our interest in the world of reality 
in which we live, and in the world of jmagination which we 
conjure into existence ; and (4) Our love of form cE form. 
Again, said Prof. Hudson, those practical purposes of literature 
‘ean be divided into five large groups : (1) The personal experiences 
of the individual as individual—the things W! 
sum total of his private life, outer and inner ; (eying 
experiences of man as man....-. ; (3) the relations of the indi- 
vidual into his fellows, or the entire social world, with all ie 
activities and problems ; (4) the external world of nature, ae 
our relations with this; (5) man’s own efforts to create an 
express under the various forms of literature and art. He 
further said: “Looking at literature (sdhitya) in the light of 
the above analysis, and considering only the character of 
subjects, we may distinguish five classes of production : the 
literature of purely personal experience ; of the common life 
of man as man; of the social world under all its different 
aspects ; the literature which treats of nature ; and the litera- 
ture which treats of literature and art”. Prof. Hudson was 
of the opinion that the history of any nation’s literature is 
the record of the unfolding of the nation’s genius and character 
under one of its most important forms of expression. 
Besides, literature of the nation prove the mental and moral 


hich make up the 
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and 
; i he ebb 
cteristics, as well as the changing fortunes, ale in 
ant the forces which fed their emotional en 

shaped their intellectual and spiritual life.35 


Language of Sahitya of Prabandha 


+ nificant when 

The prabandhas ate more meaningful and sie engi 

they fitted with text-parts or sdhityas composed 0! Magatlt, 

Bharata mentioned about seven kinds of language, aksindly 

Avanli, Préchya, Sauraseni, Ardha-magadhi, Vahlika, and oe ahile 
for using them in the composition of the text-parts 


uses 
A ut the 
ofthe drama in the Natyasastra. He also said abo 

of basic languages, 


q and 
z, Aryabhasa 2M 
Sanskrit, Prakrt, behing, Set the text- 
Jatibhasa, as the best mediums for the composition © 
Parts (sahilyas). Bharata said in the Natyasastra : 


oa Set waeaty damfeasray \ 
SMT Re Fat Saranaitg | 
Sta mga ag Wer sysat 1 
afenertara 3 snfenegr ge a . piece 
Profs, Grierson, Pischel, Alsdorf, Keith, JacaP ee) 
Woolner, Bhandarkar Dr.3,.c. Chatterjee, and others 4! 
about Origin and 


f India 
developm, Pevali 
gical 
also 


5 0 
ent of different aig ee 
There are many di nolo 
yet they traced a eli 
i talects. Prop, Max 
oe Problem and hil hy of languas 
linguistic,2s Philosophy ail 

he Ve 
Prof. p. : ‘mdar saiq that the language on classical 
was not exactly Similar to Sanskrit language of the 0 B.C) 
period, Among the Sanskrit Al 60 
was of the Pinion 4 a 


arhkatikas, Bhima ts and 
a ree | nskrit, 
Apabhrathéa were nig anguages, Sa 


6 them, but 
i eTent i 


AZU 


«ont time. 
‘ cien 
throughout India in ani culars 
‘ na 
Dandin (6th Century 4 -) said that languages of ¥° 2 
1930), 
Dy 
35. Vide, An Tntrodtctio {9 the Study of Literature (LO™4° 
p41, 
36. V. 


ide, The Scitue of Thought (London, 1887). 
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a ne current among the Abhiras, were Apabhraméa. 
a cond inscription: of Dhardsen, we find the mention of 
dies ge Sanskrit, Prakrt, and Apabhrathéa. The Alam- 
ae, ike Rudrat (9th century), Rajasekhara, Dhanafijaya 

th century), Namisddhu (11th century), Vagbhat (12th 


a : rae . 
as and others recognised Apabhramsa as the classical 
ne, and it was also recognised as the chaste one by the 


learned men of the then society. 

In the 17th century A.D., Markandeya of Orissa was of 
the opinion that the different divisions in Prakrt language, 
included ‘in the category of Upabhdsa were : (1) Bhasa (Maha- 
rastri, Sauraseni, Magadhi, Prachya and Avanti) ; (2) Vibhasa 
(Sakari, Chandali, Savari, Abhirika, Takki) ; (3) ApabhrarhSa 
(Nagara, Brachao, and Upanagara) 3 and (4) Paisachi (Kekya, 
Sauraseni and Paiichala). Besides them, different ancient, 
laukika or folk languages are mentioned in the dictionaries, 


included in dhdtvadefa and desi-Sabda. There were many foreign 


languages, which were intermixed with the desibhasa. Accor- 
was known as 4 mixed 


ding to Prof. Jacobi, the desibhas@ 

language (misra-bhasa), the origin of which can be traced to 
chaste Sanskrit, or Jaukika Sanskrit, though lavkika Sanskrit 
was recognised as the non-Sanskrit vernacular by most of the 
grammarians of Prakrt language. Prof. Jacobi said that 
desabhas@ or desibhasa@ was known as the universal vernacular 
in the whole of India, as it was practised as the spoken 
language (kathya-bhasa) by majority of the people.” 

Sanskrit and afterwards Prakrt were included in the category 
of speaking (kathya) language oF jatibhasa and were followed 
by all castes. Regarding evolution of language, Rev. 
S.H. Kellogg wrote: “When, long before the Christian era, 
the Aryan, Sanskrit-speaking people, entered, what is now 

37, (a) Vide, Prof. P. G, Mazumder? Sanskrit and Prakyt-Bhagar 
Kramaitkasa (published by the Sarasvat Library, 1971). PP- chad 

) by Dr, Suniti Kumar 


(b) Vide also ODBL (2nd new edition * 
Chatterji. Vide also Sir R. G, Bhandarkar + Wilson Philological Lectures 


on Sanskrit and the Derived Languages (Bombay, 1914). 
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her 
a it inhabited by people of anoth 
aa cine fami race, as to 
pitas ‘as sion Tolled on eastward, retreated i 01 oe 
a eed 5 oe into the mountains on the north, radi) 
ie nee S and hills of Central and Southern mee 
aed names, preserving still — re 
W! y § 

dialects, and superstitious OR ts ml pls ancient 
today. Many, however, doubtless remaine don anaes 
homes, where the stream of Aryan immigrat wide eat 
Speech soon Swept over them, and they — pase et 
of the invading race, Although the ee Pp Norell 
thus soon have disappeared for the most part pia act 
and Western India, it is Searcely conceivable that i ace, Fe 
before its disappearance from the scene, have in ip 
language of the Aryan invaders. we i 
» Turanian influence, we shall probably not eel 
i eculiarities of those ancient Indian dial 


known as Prakrt, ‘common, vulgar’, 


i jous 
rit, much as, in ancient Italy, the mi a 
Co-existed with the Latin of the court 
Of the forum, 


These Prakrt dialects, in the 
Speak, 


* n 
earliest period of which we ca’ 
> 4ppear to hay, 


© existed under two leading types, a 
AUrasent in the West, and the Magadhi in the east, ai 
intermediate dialect calleg Ardha-Magadhi cia 
between th These two or three, at that early time —in in 
4th century B.C.—divided between them all Continental Indi 
from Cast to west. The Maharastyi, 
Carly Pry 


mentioned also by the 
» varied little from the Saurasent 5 


Besides these forms of the Prakrt which 
assumed a literary ch; 


se forms of speech stil] more 
©M classic 


abhrainta, 


T 


which for centuries co- NS 


“Marathi, 
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Apabhratnga in the west, and Magadhi-Apabhramsa in the east, 
dad £0 on, Out of these, Prakrt dialects, the literary Sauraseni 
and the various Apabhrarnsa colloquial variations 
arose the modern Aryan languages of India. Their 
Sanskrit is thus closely similar to that of the modern 
Romance languages of Europe to the classic Latin. In number 
they are commonly reckoned seven, and—proceeding from the 
Ect astward—they are known as Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, 
Hindi, Oriya and Bengali.3° 

Ghitya, composed in Sanskrit, was applied for the Nayaka 
(Hero) ‘characters like dhiroddhata, dhiralalita, dhirodatta and 
dhiraprasantas9 Prof. §, N. Sastri also mentioned that the 
characters, dhirodatta, dhiroddhata, dhirasanta and dhiralalita, 
were used in Sanskrit in general, otherwise Prakrt language 
were used in them. However, Sanskrit language was the 
common dialect in ancient India. Even, in the Sarigita-Ratnakara 
(13th century), the text-parts of the gramaragas and quasi- 


and Magadai 
of these, 
telation to 


“+ classical gitis like magadhi, ardha-magadhi, prthula, and sambhavita 


. 


as well as those of the brahmagitis and kapdlagitis were 
composed in Sanskrit language, and their themes were the 
Sivastuti, i.e. their sahityas were in praise of Siva. 


38, Vide, (a) A Grammar of the Hindi Language (London, 1893), pp- 35- 
36. Besides, Rey. Kellogg discussed about origin and development of 


different Indian and other languages in his book, A Grammar of the Hindi 
Language. 


(b) Vide, the detailed historical discussions on origin and develop- 
ment of languages of India, especially the languages, Bengali, Sauraseni, 
Magadhi, Ardha-Magadhi, Avahatta, Apabbratnsa, Bhojpuriya, 
Brajabuli, Brajabhakha of Mathura and Vrndavana and its adjacent 
Places, and other chaste and colloquial dialects of India. Cf. Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji; The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 


(Second edition, 1970 (published by Messrs George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London), pp. 1-223. 


(c) Vide F, Max Muller : The Science of Thought (London, 1887). 
39. wlaled dteafad datas ata zt 


aieamed 4 aur gaa’ ated 7 aeRay 
—aieaaes ( HIRT FT), TVW’ 
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Maharaj Bhojadeva of Dhar (1010-1055 A.D.) was ar 
tary to Bhimadeva of Chalukya-Gurjara (1022-1063 sae 
Bhojadeva. also defined and explained jati, riti, pits ia 
sahitya, dhvani, yaitjana etc, in his book, ape 
nam. Regarding jati, he said: ‘aa aegafaarte uted ay eel 
In the glossary, Ramasingh said: ‘aeaafafa SURES ca 
In ancient times, Prakrt was used by the side of Sans' 
Bhojadeva said, 
Sarat sega mig: wat fararerga: | 
Sense ersten mer BAST! 1 ee 
hat besides Sanskrit and Prakrt, a? 
Paisachi etc, languages were used in the sora 
ages were divided into six Jatis, Sudha, mae. 
kirna, nanyagamini, and apabhrasta. Sanskrit “a 
Considered as the Suddha (pure) jati. Besides, Prakrt 2 
other languages were included in the category of suddha-jati. f 
Bhojadeya said that kauyas (composition) were known 2 
badya, gadya, and misra. The migra ones were known as padya 
and gadya mixeg together. Those compositions were in ae 
(vilambita), Medium (madhya) and tapid (druta) tempi. eee 
tempi were used as intermixture of slow, medium and rapid. 
Regarding ritj oF Style, Bhojadeva said, 
aanttzga: Gear: aed art gfe EAA! | 
Os marfaf wat: ar sgagTa Vfasszad 
Ramasingh said in the glossary : “TaATIUTAT AFA" | Ritis ie 
know as marga or method, and they were vaidarbhi, paiichali, 
Saud?, avantika, latiya, and magadhi, We have mentioned before 
that those six Titis or styles were named after different countries 
and regions. Bhojadeva Mentioned about there special, signi- 
ficances, 


So we find ¢ 
Magadhi, 
These lang, 
misra, sam 


Now, what is a vrtti ? 
ATTA” je, vrtti helps the emoti 
There are six kinds of vrtt; : 


Voi is: “qtaadst carfaaat: exure: 312de4 


ional sentiments to manifest. 


ar frarden fee wag faeaz aur | 
aaa at fart aa ar afe: arfaasfaar 


pe 
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Stuaarerdt Ga iat areadt GT | 

eaargudt 3a gar REAR Aa 
That is, six prézis are : kaisiki, drabhati, bhdrati, satvati, madymara- 
bhati, and madhyama-kaisiki. 
Bhojadeva also defined prakarana, prabandha, kaku, svara, pada, 

Now what is a Kaku? In the glossary, R&émasingh said : 

“Pranvses Prat: arpfcafaetad 1 at feat, fafaarg:. fatuargai” 
In the Sargita-Ratnakara, different kinds of kéku are defined. 
For the compositions or text-parts (sahitya) of the prabandha- 
gitis, the above-mentioned materials and principles were 
observed. Bhojadeva described different kinds of emotional 
sentiment and mood (rasa and bhava) in the fifth chapter of the 
Sarasvatikanthabharanam, so as to make pdthya or sahitya (com- 
position of the prabandha) living and more forceful. Besides, 
he gave the definitions of ndyakas and ndyikas, who were 
the presiding deities of different emotional sentiments, in the 
fifth chapter of this book, SK. 

Most of the compositions of the prabandha-gitis were com- 
posed in the languages current in the then societies. Dr, Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji is of the opinion that “Sauraseni was the polite 
language of the day when people employed a vernacular, and 
in ‘the Apabhrashéa period, eastern poets employed the Saura- 
seni-Apabhramnga to the exclusion of their local patois. The 
modern representations of Magadhi-Apabhramga were Bengali, 
Assamese, Oriya, Magadhi, Maithili and Bhojpuria. The 
Bhojpuria territory was always been under the influence of the 
West, and Western forms of speech, like Braja-bhakha, and 
Awadhi, and literary Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu) in later 
times, had been cultivated by poets and others who spoke 
Bhojpuria at home’. Baiju-baora, Svami Haridasa, Tansen 
and later musician-cum-composers composed dohds and ganas 
in Hindi, Kaiti (colloquial Hindi), Braja-bhakha, Urdu, and 
other regional languages. When Svami Krsnadisa, Haridasa 


ete. 


40. Vide, Sarasvatikanthabharanam (published from the Nirnaya-Sagara 
Press, Bombay, 1934), pp. 140-217. 
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and other Vaisnava savants lived in Vrndavana, Baio Dla 
(and not Brajabuli) was current round about mca 
Vrndavana and their adjacent places. Brajabuli was t ; 
fairest and sweetest language of the Indian lyric poetry Fs 
Padavali-kirtana. Badu Chandidas, Vidyapati Thakur ag 

other Vaisnava Mahajanas. Dr. Sukumar Sen said that Braja- 
buli language evolved in the Royal Court of Truhut-Moraig@ \ 
in Nepal, and it was nourished by Saikaradeva and his disciple 
Madhavadas of Assam, and then it entered into the Greater 


Bengal, in Gauda-Vanga and other places of Bengal.*! 
Let us quote 


Some specimens of the text-parts like 
doha, pada, 


and gana, composed in the early 18th century: 


Mr. F. S. Growse wrote in the Mathura : A District Memoirs 
Published in 1883 (the 3rd edition, revised), and there he wrote: 
“The Hindu poem, 


the Chaurasi-Pada, is much more popular, 
and most of the Gosain know at least some of its comma 
heart. There i a Commentary upon it by Lok-nath, dated i 
Sambat 1855, another in verse, called the Rahasya-artha-niriipan@ ~~" 
by Rasik Lal, written in Sambat 1734,” The padas were set 
totune. The St Hitaharivatnéa-krta-vant said : 
Wart fang 
oy oy carat ad alg alg uz 

elie. wa aif oitg ate alg az carv 

98a-Vibhas, there are six 
bada or Song begins with raga- 
Ne Prgang F 
aft argay 


badas or songs, and the seventh 
vildbala : 
Baa aratagheadta feat 
SIT aeeay gE anya yaa 9 a 
% . xt 
* ae % a 
ers aftae fag AAI RAT gg ate aaalfa diet | 
It is consisted of SIX padas oy Songs, 
ion Haridisa Was known as Gosdin in the Vindavana- 
‘am. Nabhaji wrote in the Bhaktamala about Haridasa : 


41. It has been discussed in the chapter of the Padaval;-hirtana f 
Bengal in this book. 
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Sumnety sata az efaa ore efegiaat | 
; Gramma aa sca faa gafeert 1 

Priyadasa also wrote a gloss on their pada ; ‘atearat efegra tart ar: 

ete Growse mentioned the date of birth of Svami Haridasa : 

“who on the 8th of the dark fortnight of the month of Bhadon 

in the Sambat year 1441 gave birth to Haridisa.#? ** He 
_, _Garidasa) flourished at the end of the 16th and the beginning of 
© the 17th century A.D., in the reigns of the Emperors Akbar 

and Jahangir243 

Mr. Growse wrote that each of the Mahants......, “and 
each composed some devotional poems, which are known as 
sakhis, chaubolas, or padas. The most voluminous writer is 

Biharini Das, whose padas occupy 684 pages.” Those padas 

were the songs or prabandha-gitis set to different classical 

ragas. And from these evidences it can be concluded without 

a shade of doubt that the noted Gosdins and Mahantas 
4 and Pajaris of the then Vrndaivana were well-versed in 
* classical dhruvapada songs, which were purely the prabandhas 
or prabandha-gitis. 

Mr. Growse also quoted some songs from the Sadharana- 
siddhanta, composed by Svami Haridisa. ‘The first pada or song 
1S IN rdéga-vibhas : 

ale ate aa cael cat et eat et 
afeaat at eft 

az at aaa ora et gat att 
Hig vfeu 


a 

sitefegra & carat cavagafaent 

faser & waraz at Aenea eet 
sfeaat’ faata af ug 


42. Vide Growse : Mathura : A District Memoirs (1883), p, 219. 
43. Ibid., p. 221. 


Cf, S, Prajfianananda : Historical Study of Indian Music, (Calcutta), 
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siefegra & aT eaTARA PET 
faa 2aa vet fafaa 7 2 

There are the padas or songs in the ragas, vilabala, kalyana, 
vardri, and kanhori (kdndda). In all, twenty padas (songs) were 
given Sadharana-siddhanta.* Now, the padas, or the prabandha- 
gitis, composed in 17th to early 19th century A.D., were 
possessed of literary grace and poetic value. They were 
possessed of religious and spiritual characters and used to evoke 
the sentiments of calmness, peace, and delight. They were 
mostly composed in praise of the gods and the goddesses, 
different divine Incarnations (Avataras), and other Divinities. 
As for example, we find : 


(A) The composition of Tansen : r 
wale asad fafenga aig, 
WH UA HAT Aga THT Ne | 
° 
AeA gor waa fear aa gras fafa, 
wat fac aea qAa ART Etc, 
(B) The composition of Tanaraja : 
ae faaa-we -s2t-sate, 
aC ut faye eae MT Ete. 
(C) The composition of Baiju-Baora : 
wana Movin aWazag, 
Were wey wena, ae fans Far) Etc. 
D a 
(D) The composition of Dhiraja : 


REL TTA aT aT GER Ta 


SEER atfean Frama area afamat 1 Ete. 
The compositio 


"which describe the aspect of rainy season : 
7S Ga Ra REMAT Z 

Sas waUt wf eet A 

ARTT BTA la Ge es | 


44, Vide Mathura: A District Memoir (1883), pp, 223-227, 
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It has been composed by Tansen. 

wa aa¥ Sh ate ge fit aE 

It is the composition of Sadaranga. 

Some of the compositions of the dhruvapada were written 
in praise of the Kings or the Rulers, which were not possessed 
Of poetic value and dignity. As for example, Tansen himself 
composed a dhruvapada in praise of his previous patron, 
“Ramachandra : 


eter frasa fegafe quart 

fart ara, veer afi easy | otc. 
Tansen wrote about the Emperor Akbar : 

Vaonat sat R Te washes, 


arRay, Te wal aA STAY 
* * * 

arada #8 ag gat waafa aaaR, 

hast a gaat aT aah 

( “These compositions may be regarded as the secondhand 
ones, 


Rabindranath Tagore composed many dhruvapaba-prabandhas 
in Bengali on the pattern of the dhruvapadas, composed in 
Hindusthani language. They are excellent for their poetic 
graces and values. Rabindranath really proved that the sahityas, 
not only of the dhruvapada but also of all kinds of song, should 
be possessed of literary grace and poetic beauty, and if the 
\sahityas of the songs are devoid of Poetic value, they shouid 
not be ranked in the class of sahitya. 

Regarding the classes and characteristics of the ganas, 
Pargvadeva said that the ganas and the gitis are numerous 
according to the taste of the people—‘aea mea saat afafegder 
awetia: Hr) These were quoted by Sitnhabhupala, while 
commenting on the Sfokas 1-18 of the prabandha chapter of the 
Satigita-Raindkara. Parévadeva said, 

frrerenige' afugtafrafaay 
aT AGT saw’ aftaqdaaT 


Agia: THI PATATaS: | 
aa taatfand aid aaugafataay 1 
farga gaa Aa dng aferfiay 1 
; faaegfrdge’ gananaieay \ 
Therefore the sahityas with tunes may be composed in 
various ways with different themes in various languages, but it 
should be remembered that they should be regarded as the 
means or mediums for creating and manifesting esthetic 


sentiments and moods, which help the people to appreciate the 
ganas and gitis‘® in their true Perspectives. 
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Walden yerewTyleT | 
aorargege sett farfefaay 


45. It has alread 
| 


b ji - 
in the same category, Y Deen said that gana and giti are not considered 


as by gana w F a 
gitis), like dhruva, habeas ‘¢mean the ancient stage-songs (ndlya 


i aigkramiki, etc., and by giti we mean the 
desaja magadhi, ardha-magadhi Ay y giti : 
-magadhi, prthula, sambhayi a. habalagill 

kambalagiti, etc. ; 7 vita, brahmagiti, kapalagiti, 


CHAPTER NINE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC IN SANSKRIT 


Tradition is a method or procedure that maintains conti- 
ity and transmits achievements of the past to the future. 
# is a social heritage, and it determines certain behaviour- 
Patterns that conserve progressive factors of the society. 
Tradition has some power of invention of new and novel 
things which break the stagnant and monotonous forms and 
flows of things. The human achievements are possessed of 
two distinctive factors, the factor of conservation and the factor 
of progression, and tradition being and of the inevitable ingre- 
dients of the human achievements, is known as a conservative 
factor that ensures continuity of achievements and promotes 
pMbility and strength. Tradition is both the powers of trans- 
; lesion and conservation of form and value. 

All the fine arts like music, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting have some tradition having novel principles and 
Promotive motives in them. The traditional music of India 
undergoes many changes under the influence of many temporal 
and special as well as of racial factors. The music is defined 
in the Sanskrit treatises as a combination of arts of singing, 
drumming, and dancing, though vocal! aspect became predo- 
minant in the human society. Music evolved and was practised 
Xo cultured in different ages with its different forms and 
ingredients. It has been discussed before that different styles 
of music evolved for different tastes and temperaments of the 
people of the society, and they were folk music, classical music, 
sacred temple music, and light music. Dance and musical 
instruments also accompanied them for keeping time or rhythm, 
tempo, and esthetic beauty. 

Music requires some medium, and we have discussed that 
Janguage and tone are the vital forms of that medium. 
Tone is the flavouring and beautifying part of the medium, 

4 
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i art. The 
and language is the expressive and conveying pi 


language is the sign or symbol that conveys some ideas, be 
sweet language expresses the idea of song which is ee 
panied by colourful tones and tunes along with alain He 
tana, gamaka, kaku, sthdya or thaya, and other musical rer 
and phrases. Music is recognised as a symbol of the Abso a 
nay, it sings the eternal song of the Absolute, and tones, 
t 


5 ith 
unes and languages help music to be meaningful with 
permanent value and beauty. 


As the human b 
standing of 


vehicle or medium that Can express and exchange views and 
ideas amo, Like other language, Sanskrit was 
the very ancient time. Sanskrit 
as@ or the spoken language of the 
Sanskrit may be recognised as "a 
has it been spoken by many @ 

the savants of both the East and the West about the value ot 
© linguistic and social subjects. While 
ology in connection with his subject on 

Qresiel Proverbs and Their Bases, read before the International 
Congress of Orientality, held in London in September 1874, the 
“After eliminating the Sanskrit or Semetic | 

elements from the Indian Languages in their Prakrt and 
ok fom, we come to primitive or Turanian element 


id Daksina-Aranye, or forest 
‘ It is true that the archaic words and 
forms in proverbs cur, 


1, Vide, p. 388, 
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Brahmanas, Siksas, Pratisakhya, Kavyas, and Natakas, we come 
to know that the medium of the ideas of them was Sanskrit. 
It has already been said that art of music is very ancient. 
Facts and records of history and findings of archelogical 
explorations from time to time supply us genuine proofs 
that music was in practice even in the remote prehistoric days. 
From the diggings of the mounds of Mohenjo-daro, Harappa 
tnd also from the remains of Rupper, Prabhas-Pattan, and 
other places, we come to know many crude and undeveloped 
types of musical instrument like lutes, cymbals, drums, along 
with a dancing girl, but we cannot know the definite form of 
language that were used in the vocal music practised in the 
prehistoric cities. There is a controversy whether Mohenjo- 
daro, Harappa and other prehistoric cities were Vedic or not, 
and this is not the proper place to discuss that matter, but yet 
it can be said with certainty that Sanskrit language formed 
,the text-part (sahitya) of Vedic music, sémagana. The sa@mans 
“Were of different types with different Vedic tones, and they 
also differed in their forms and renderings in different recen- 
sions of the Vedas. The sdmaganas were generally pentatonic 
in form, i.e. they were tuned with five tones or notes. From 
the Vedic literature we know that the Kauthumiya pecensioy 
(Sakha) used sometime six and seven tones in their ganas. 
Now, without entering into detailed discussions on the 
characteristics and methods of rendering of the sdmaganas, at 
can be said that some of the ganas (sémans) were recited in 
> basic tones of base or low, medium or circumflex and acute or 
high i.e. anudatta, svarita, and udatta, and most of the ganas were 
sung with Vedic notes, prathama, dyitiya, trltiya, chaturtha, mandra, 
atisodrya and krusta, which corresponded to the regional tones, 
madhyama, gandhara, rsabha, etc. Sanskrit was the text-part 
of those songs, and from the Rk-tantra, Taittiriya, Aitareya 
and other Pratisakhyas, we know that Sanskrit was the 
texts or sdahitya of the Vedic songs which were composed in 
praise of different Vedic deities, invoked before the blazing 
tongues of the sacrificial fires. Some of the Sanskrit text- 
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aera rahma- 
parts of the samaganas were the Sdvitrimantram or B 
gayatri, like: = 


ne 
Swe at gra: Seah) ws gore nl 
wag etc. ; or Ajyadohaganam : 3 aH: WAAgTA ps * devya- 
As for example, 341 Rats feat af gfreat etc., or Mahavama ge 
ganam : wt aataTe | Reem etc. As for example, #1 
fF aMG ATTN: ARI etc, ‘The Gathd-ndratamét used to be i 
also in the sacred Vedic and post-Vedic sacrifices, and the 
Priests ( Jitikas ) were the singers. . ial 
Most of the Sanskrit text-parts were dedicated 
different deities of the Vedic sacrifices and sacred rites in the 
Vedic petiod. The intonations of the Sanskrit texts of a 
Vedic songs were Something peculiar and novel, as ae. 
the Words of the Sanskrit text-parts were elongated with the 
Vowels. There were different methods of intonation of the 
Sanskrit text-parts, and they were vislesana, vikara, vikarsand, 
abhyasa, virdma, ete.2 In the Chhandogya-Upanisad, the Sansigg 
text-parts were divided into himkara, udgitha, prastava, pratihara 
and nidhana, as Wwe 
dhruya, antara, 
cal period antara, saiichari, and abhoga of the ganas 
sf the Medieval and modern periods. There were some 
meaningless letters called stobha, and they were used as the 
elongated Portion of the &anas in order to suit the tones 
succession, 
were mostly used on the text-part to 
€r-tones uddtta, anudatta and svaritd. 
very old methods, and afterwards the 
like Prathama, dvitiya, trttya, etc. or the non-Vedic | 
> Sadja, rsabha, gandhara, etc. were used. There 
tt kinds of stobha, such as varna-stobha, pada-stobha, 
In the Classical Period, the stobhas were used to elongate 
or to lengthen ¢ 


¥ he words or sounds for creating zsthetic 
sentiments and moods in Songs. As for example, ‘otrf3a aera 
faye seray ete. The form 


of their Sanskrit text-part, 


2, These have been explained before, 
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having stobhaksara, will be : 


aararfezttai aaareta 
fysvanmaf! TAMIA etc, 


These elongated word-sounds are the stobhas which help 
to create exsthetic sentiments and moods. Now, to pronounce 
the words (sdhitya) of the songs we generally take notice in 

_ using vowels and consonants, Tantra considers the vowels as 

* Siva, the basic consciousness or unmanifested concentrated 
energy and the consonants, as Sakti, the manifested energy. 
But both vowels and consonants (svara and yyaiijana varnas) 
are known in Tantra as méatriké-varna. The matrika-varnas 
are the varnamala or mundamala (munda—human-head and mala 
—garland of the human heads) in the neck of Kali or Sakti. 
Now, it is a fact that without the help of yowels, consonants 
are inactive and lifeless. Tantra literature says that until and 
unless Siva, the static consciousness, supplies energy to Sakti, 
Sakti cannot manifest herself as the dynamic energy which is 
no other than the world-appearance. So Siva is the norm 
and Sakti is the appearance or manifestation. It is also found 
that until we add vowels to consonants, consonants (Ka to Ma- 
varnas) remain inactive and motionless, and cannot create esthe- 
tic sentiments and moods (rasas and bhavas) in sentences and 
music. The treatises of music also say that rasa or rasakala 
originates when ‘consonants come in contact with the vowels ; 
and it is also found that when we utter the consonants oF 
vyaiijana-varnas, we automatically use the vowels (svara-vartas) 
to make the consonants fully manifested and meaningful. As 
for example, when we pronounce Ka, we say Ka+-Ah (#+% ), 
and in this way the consonants take help of the vowels to make 
themselves fully manifested. Further, it is both the psychologi- 
cal and scientific fact that vowels are the cause of originating 
gsthetic sentiments in the words and songs, and as greater 
number of vowels we add in the consonants of the text-parts 
(sdhityas) of the songs, the greater quantity of sentiments (rasa) 
originate or manifest, so the expert musicians use greater 
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and at the same time balanced number of vowels in the text- 
parts of the songs. Here, in the Sanskrit text-part, @di-deva 
Mahadeva we have used in each consonant or vyafijana-yarna 
same number of vowels or syara-varnas so as to make the song 
Sweet and meaningful saturated with «esthetic sentiments. 

Now in the Vedic song-sdmagana we ‘find the Sanskrit text- 
Part (schitya) : ‘oF ara arate Rat qmrat gaged | fa etal wate afelt 
etc. This mantra & art safe used to be sung in three distinc 
tive methods. There were 3681 ganas in the Jaiminiya recensiot 
and 2722 in the Kauthumiya and Randyaniya recension and 
their total number was 6403 and, therefore, there were 6403 
Sanskrit text-parts in the Vedic song approximately. 

In the classical Period, ie., in the Ramayana period (400 
ra we find that the wandering Bards, Lava and Kuga used 
pa ae in three registers, and they We 

‘chands and several jatirégas and two vikrta 


aera antara-gandharg and kakali nisdda (vide the Valmiki- 
Ramayana 1.4.8.10), 


Pathya means : F 
i text ail ithyas were in 
Sanskrit.3 Besides oe 
s 


other Jangua Pathyas were composed of Prakrt and 
references ee In the Mahabharata (300 B.C.), we find many 
and modified u° 8andharva or marga type of songs, rectified 
Harivaiita-Pyy 7s, which Sanskrit text-parts were used. In the 
as Natas, se ia B.C.), we find that the Bhaimas, known 
in which son play the Gaiigavatarana drama (nrtya-natya), 
Brana Pes ehelay Sanskrit ‘fext-parts were sung in gandhdra- 
Similarly, jn nae simaaasi wav’ (vide Visnuparva, 93/8-28). 
Sanskrit Sad eae Buddhist period, we find many songs with 
mentioned ahaa . text-parts, and the Buddhist Jatakas have 
kathémanjari of Kee em. In the Brhatkatha of Gunadya, Brhat- 
deva, and also hee of Kasmir, Kathasarits@gara of Soma- 
dvatritnsika, Suk © mythological books like Sirithdsana- 

» SUkasabtati, and Jain Kathakosa, we find many 


along with the languages have been discussed, 
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prabandha type of songs;~ the © text-parts _ of ‘which were 
Sanskiit, and some were also in Prakyt and °Pali..“ In’ the 
Buddhist Lalitavistara, we find many gatha-ganas, with Sanskrit 
text-parts. The veends with different strings, and even with 
hundred strings were used in the songs. In the Vedic and 
Brahmanic period, we find vana-veena@ and katydyani-veend with 
hundred strings of munja@ grass or entrails of animals. 
4 In the Ramayana, we find seven pure type of jatigdna or 
“iitiraga-gana (vide 4th chapt.). In Bharata’s Natyasastra (2nd 
century A.D.), we find eighteen jatirdga-ganas with different 
Vital tones or arhéa-svaras, It should be noted that the grama- 
ragas and gramardga-ganas evolved along with the jatiganas (vide 
Harivaiisa and Naradisiksa). Besides, there evolved pore 
classico-religional songs or gitis like magadhi, ardha-magadhi, 
britula, and sambhavita (vide Sarigita-Ratndkara, chapt. 1). The 
text-parts of the jatigana were Sanskrit, which were in Bere 
of Siva. Sarangadeva (13th century) has illustrated the sadje- 
> J4irdga-gana with Sanskrit text-part as : 
ara ar ar a fam watt * 
a ~ 4 a @ ato o 2° 


** 


That is, the text-part runs thus— 
@ wa-aare-aaqeaaTfray 
amqusaaafaaegar | 
aeage-faaa-wserga tt 
monty HAAS AATAAA Ut 

The method of singing the jatigana with sadji-jatir' 

> been described in the Sargita-Ratndkara (Adyar ed., PP- 


Similarly, the Sanskrit text-part of the jatigana will 


dga has fully 
199-202). 
h arsabhi- 


jatiraga is : 

qualaarfganaed sagTaeneaneay | 

nonite fesunfagdennafaad NaRaA | 
other books. 
ribed. The jatis are 
the parent ragas, 
alised desi-ragas. 


in the Naltyasastra, Saigita-Ratnakara and 
_ In this way, eighteen jatiganas were desc 

the fore-runners of the rdgas. They are 

which gave birth to all the classical and form 
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It has. already been said that the Sanskrit text-parts of a 
classico-regional gitis like magadhi, ardha-magadht, etc. were 
Sanskrit. As for example, 


aot at ow af aft afi ar 
Moet ar!) we e 
fer fet owt fe oat ete. 
LL a a ’ 
The mdgadhi type of giti evolved from the Magadhadesa. 
In this way, Sarangadeva has illustrated the Sanskrit text-parts 
of other three itis with notations and methods of preseiilag 
tion. All the Sanskrit text-parts were composed in praise of 
Siva. 
It should be mentioned 
hymns, 
Buddhis 


in this connection that many Sanskrit 
composed in memory of Siva, Sakti, and other Hindu, 
t, and Jain deities, were set to tune and used to be 
chanted in sacred Occasions with different rhythms and tempi. 
They are known as the stotragana. Sankaracharya, Ramanwyg 
and other religious Teachers and many of the Vaisnava mystic 
saints of both North and South composed many devotional 
hymns which were Sung in different melodies, The Buddhist 
Vajrayani Siddhacharyas of the 10th-11th century composed 
han, Chaya and vajra gitis in Sanskrit-Bengali, which are 
known as the Suggestive sandhyabhas@. The thera and theri 
gathas Of the Buddhist monks and mung were also composed 
an) Pali and Sanskrit languages, and used to be chanted in 
diferent Viharas for Eetting blessings of the Lord Buddha. 
The medieval temple hymnal Songs were of the similar nature. 

ais Seven kinds of gitis which were known as Kapala 
and Kambalg - 


‘ef SeReTa fT mam aga: G3: 1 
SRI oritereaegat aearmnT waa’ 
The Kapala and Kambala gitis were known as the bhrama- 
gitis, ice. the Sanskrit padas Or texts were ordained by Brahma, 
the Creator : ante THAN | The Sanskrit texts were : Fg" Wg"! 


4, Vide Ratnakara, Adyar ed., pp, 282-286, 
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rent geraud afganeafiren | A a& dex gafeacgan wile 4 
Aaa 


These kapalagitis were sung with seven pure jatiragas like 
sadji, arsabhi, etc. 

Bharata further mentioned in the Natyasastra the sixty- 
four dhruyd-ganas (gandharva) which are not khown as the later 
dhruyapada or dhrupad, evolved from sdlaga-siida prabandha, 
The dhruvaés were presented in different meters, i.e., chhandas, 
vrttas and jatis and the text-parts were in both Sanskrit and 
Prakrt. As for example, 

(a) ae BAIT, Wg AT atagan—Sanskrit 
(b) daeaat at'marfen arg atatt qovargl—Praktt. 
One of the Sanskrit texts of the dhruva-ganas js in kaistki-raga : 
Ffagamaagteanfaae, 
faaaad yataaraat alana | ete. 


In Nandikesvara’s Abhinayadarpana, Mataiga’s Brhaddesi, 
Pargvadeva’s Sargita-samayasdra, and Narada’s Makaranda, we 
as used aS 


find different types of song, in which Sanskrit w' 


text-part or sahitya. 


In the Gupta and Maurya period, we find many prabandha- 
ganas which were sung with the Sanskrit text-parts. Mahakav! 
including 


Kalidis mentioned different types of song, ‘ 
Marigala-giti : faateafa marna:! These gitis oF gitamaigalas 
were asirvachanas with ndnd?, The Sitas, Magadhi> 
and the prisoners (Bandis) used to sing these maiigalars 2 
wishing success of the kings oF rulers. Sarangadeva ee 
tioned about the Prabandha-gana, Mangala, ot Maigala-gana Us i 
to be sung in kaisiki and botta ragas- Alidas mention® 

about the maigala-gili in the Kumarasambhe’®. The raga ts 
or bhotta was incorporated in the ist of Indian ragas from the 
Himalayan Bhotadesa or Tibet. Kalidas said about the 
gitis like charchari, jambhalika, etc.» the text-parts of winch 
were the Sanskrit. In the Aphijnana-Sakuntalam, Kalidas 
described different types of prabandha-gitiS, the text-parts of 
which were composed in- Sanskrit language with different 
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meters. In - the Malavikagnimitram, Kalidas described: the 
chhalika ie. chhalikya-giti. In the Harivamnsa, it has been 
described that text-parts of the chhalikya giti were in Sanskrit 
or Prakrt. Six or seven grdmaragas accompanied the \staae 
Song, chhalikya. Sometimes dances followed the gitis. In 
Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika, we also find music : He a das war 
From the description of Charudatta, we come to know that 


music in Sudraka’s book was purely classical, and its sahitya 
was both in Sanskrit and Prakrt. 


In the Markandeya, Vayu, Visnudharmottara, Bhagavata and other 


Puranas, we find the mention of prabandha types of music. They 
were tuned with Jatiragas and other desi-ragas, and their texts 
Parts were in Sanskrit. In the Puranas, we find seven kinds 
of brahmagitis like rk, gatha, banika, obenaka, rovindaka, etc. 


These brakmagitis used to be presented in three ancient gramas, 
sadja, madhyama, 


and gandhdra. Narada of the Siksa (Ist 
century, A.D.) told that in his time, the gandhdra-grama 
was obsolete, The brahmagitis Were sung in Sanskrit language. 
The Markandey, Puranas say that even the Baramu- 


@ and Vayy 
Khah like Ghrtachi, Menaka, Visvachi, Tilottoma, and others 
knew Sanskrit 


The Vayu-Purdng 
different Sacrifices » Vajapeya, Rajasiiya, etc., and 
Skrit sahityas were composed in the spirit of 


eee i entiments, and the basic 
rasa, stigdra is predom} - The Sanskrit texts are 
set to tune with clase; i The Gitagovinda is known 
as the nibaddha-prap Let us cite two Sanskrit text- 
‘parts which and musical in themselves : 
SRtaRRTaT-aReetarel mma? 1 

Trea fT ai Reagting BIAFAT 
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This Sanskrit text-part is sung in the raga vasanta and in 
yati-tala. , 
aranafaa-aimadtag VaaaaaaAra | 
dfanaafagrenattss tegnhaamat 1 
It was sung in the raga ramakirt or ramakri and yati-tala. The 
forms of the ra@gas which were current even in the 12th-13th 
century, were changed for the changing of the determining 
standard scale. The ancient standard scale kaphi was changed 
into vilabala in the beginning of the 19th century, and 
Muhammad Rezi Khan and others took the leading part in 


that new movement. 
The similar Sanskrit compositions with esthetic sentiments 


and literary grace are found in the Sriktsna-karnamrta, composed 
by Lilasuka Vilvamangala Thakur in the 13th century. Some 
fragments of the Karndmrta was brought to Bengal by Sri 
Chaitanya in the 16th century. Though the ragas are not 
definitely mentioned in the Karnamrta, yet we believe that the 
sahityas were set to different tunes, and rhythms. Let me cite a 
Sanskrit text-part of the Karnamrta-giri, which is composed in 
malint-chhanda : 

ayunaefara asad aegeTe 

fafawrqarts Mad efend 1 

faganenia faa d dang 

Reaanfoala araarar at FT éy 


CHAPTER TEN 
Cc 
AESTHETIC CONTENTS IN INDIAN MUSI 


A 
CONCEPT AND DEVELOPMENT 
Concept of Aesthetics : Western 
The quest for beauty is in 


loving man, But how that 
appreciation of beauty, 


herent in every sensible aay a 
beauty is appreciated ? inly 
or the -beautiful, two factors are ma re- 
Tequired, one, a work of art, and another, an ability to mee 
Ciate it, “These two factors”, said HLH. Sri Jaya carer. 
Wadiyar Bahadur, “the ability to create a work of beauty, chly 
the ability to appreciate anything beautiful, constitute rous! 
the business of esthetics’, 
That which 


is Pleasing or 
xsthetic. 


: \ 
pleasant, is beautiful 0 
> Le. we petha 


PS mean or say that ‘beautiful’ is F 
and also of ‘good’. Well has it been oa 
* "Reflection makes it difficult to ee 
any more than Pleasantness, is really a quali A 
which belongs ical things even when these things 3 
tived by human beings, or, when they are, stri Ke 
It is truer to say that ae 
8, especially colours, shapes ae 
Of these, are capable of arousing 
es, or even in all at all times, an 


sound, or the mental images 
in some Persons, at some tim 
experience we cal] “esthetic? a 


In music, we fing that When the audiences get some mental 
Pictures of a tone, or of Some tones, or of some ragas, consti- 
tuted out of permutation and combination of tones or notes, 


1. Vide, Philosophy : Chapter 1 (edited by Dr. I. Levine), p, 305- 


_—eo 
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they are moved by the emotive feelings, which are aroused by 
tone, or tones, or by some ragas at some times, or even at all 
times, and the experience of that emotive feeling is called 
aesthetic. Majority of people generally experience and appre- 
ciate the pleasant feeling of some poetry, Or of painting, or of 
architecture, or of music, and call it an esthetic sensation. 
Wordsworth who used to call poetry an emotion recollected 
in peace and tranquillity, probably hit the truth which is 
associated with the Beautiful. Dr. Carritt said that we talk 
of the ‘enjoyment’ of beauty, and to experience beauty is 
certainly pleasurable, but so is the experience of truth and of 
goodness. “Even if the truth we discover, is painful, there is 
a certain ‘pleasure’ in the satisfaction of one’s intellectual 
curiosity, and even if moral goodness involves sacrifice, it 
brings some moral satisfaction or pleasure too.” All kinds 
of art too, whether music, or painting, or architecture, even 
if it deals with pain, as in tragedy, yields aesthetic pleasure. 
So it can be concluded that beauty and pleasure cannot be 
simply identified. Prof. S. Alexander also explained this fact 
in his monumental book, Space, Time and Deity. 5 

Dr. Carritt said that esthetic experience can be said 
to be the knowledge of human emotions, a knowledge by which 
we become directly acquainted with something and do not just 
learn its particular description. Now: it must be admitted 
that the feeling of a man reads jnto nature, or even into art, 
depends on his mood and experience. This is especially 
true of music. 

Regarding feelings and imagi 
Dr. Carritt further said that neither belief on evidence, nor 
conscious fiction, is esthetic. It is only when we appear to 
see our own feelings or activities in what we perceive, because 
we have projected them into it, and do not ask whether the 
insight is true or false, that we have the zsthetic or contempla- 
tive, and not the practical or scientific attitude. Imagination 
is now involved, and our motions are expressed. Such imagi- 
nation works both ways. We imagine ourselves enjoying the 


nation of beauty or goodness, 
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movement of waves or seagulls or the feelings of heroes, and 
we imagine them feeling as we should do in our places.2 

Now, the esthetic experience or feeling, expressed in some 
sensuous form, real or imaginary, takes place wholly in one 
individual mind, though it may not be complete till the sensuous 
imagery in the mind has been given material form in the 
external world. Some are of the opinion that until and unless 
the self-expression of an artist is communicable, it cannot 
Properly be called a work of art. Croce admitted it fully, and 
Collingwood partially, But it is true that an esthetic experience 
may be complete or Perfect, but yet not be communicated, but 
only when nicated, by accident or by 


i terpretation. Such questions 
of interpreta 


For comm 


ins to use a medium, said Dr. Carritt. They 
the musical notations and 
i ify most to their choosen 
ack sib bered that the audiences 
wee ee Rot only to get keen esthetic experience from 
onine ran ee Set also as nearly as possible the experience 
technique which Sear tes: _ But there is a question of expression 
Collingwood drew q mit for best production of art. Prof. 
distinction ee ; Aistinction between them, and said that 
satiety foe *xpression (an esthetic experience which 
cating it as oe ‘ual Mind) and technique (ways of communi- 
istinck ¥ 8s possible to others) can be drawn as a 
distingtion between art and craft, Dr. Collingwood said that 
ay ar ie i beauty, but does not know how it will turn out 
till it is achieved, oT, We might say, art aims at expressing 


2. Vide, Philosophy 
Levine, p. 312, Dr, G 
Theory of Beauty, 


* Man’s Search for Reality, 


V edited by Dr. I. 
‘arritt elaborately dealt with 


this subject in his 
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feeling, but only knows fully the nature of that feeling when it 
has been expressed, as the mathematician aims at solving a 
problem, but does not know what the solution will be. Once 
the expression is complete, we usually devise means to the 
conscious end of communication”. 

Regarding the contrast between Classical and Romantic art, 
Dr. Carritt said that art sometimes refers to the difference 
** between artists with apparently strong or strange feelings which 
they cannot express quite successfully even to themselves, and 
artists who can fully express more ordinary feelings. In other 
words, sometimes the contrast between Classical and Romantic 
is between the esthetic experiences of different artists and 
sometimes, though less frequently and properly, between their 
technical abilities of communication. “In all zesthetic experi- 
ence, which is expression, there must be present same element 
of passion and same element of tranquil recollection or imagi- 
nation. The technique of an artist determines whether he 
can communicate to his audience a complete fusion of the 
two. Prof. Harold Osborne beautifully explained this subject 
in his recent book, The Art of Appreciation. 

Thus we find that mile of esthetic has been dealt 
with by a band of ancient, medieval and modern philoso 
Greek philosophers discussed this problem, which was elal 
rately handled by the medieval and modern writers. sae 
Will Durant said that Aristotle almost created the study 
esthetics, the theory of beauty and art. Artistic creation, . 
Aristotle, springs from the formative impulse and ue cae 
for emotional expression. Essentially the form of art 
imitation of reality; it holds the mirror UP Lie ae heat lower 
is in man a pleasure in imitation, apparently missing in lo : 
animals. Yet the aim of art isto represent not the a 
appearance of things, but their inward significance... T° 
noblest art appeals to the intellect as well as to the gob esas 
and this intellectual pleasure is the highest form of Joy te 
which a man can rise. Hence a work of art should aim at 


form, and above all at unity,’ whichis Bob bohe bE SNe thre 
ove all a ey a AR Y Sh N A G A R: 


Accession No- ..! 
Date ... wo KL ieee 
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and the focus of form.3 


Afterwards, Kant, Hegel and other philosophers explained 
the nature of esthetics. Kant said that artistic creation isa 
form of purposive activity, and ascribed beauty both to nature 
and to works of art, He argued that when we say something 
is beautiful and g00d, we do not ascribe a quality to an object, 
but we indicate that we take delight or pleasure in the object. 
He further said that esthetic judgment is both objective and — 
subjective, and he elaborately discussed this view in his Critique 


of Judgment. There he discussed that sthetic beauty has 


meaning only for human beings who are partly rational and 
Partly irrationa 


1, and as he is partly irrational, he has need of 
beauty. After Kant, Schelling and Fichte discussed about 
esthetic contents, Then Hegel Considered the work of art 
resentation of the Absolute, which is univer- 
discussed about Symbolic Art, Classical Art 
and Romatic Art in beautiful ways. The Romantic Art, he _ 
in music and Poetry, because music and 
Poetry have Sreater and wider Significance than sculpture, 
but from the view-point of form, music and poetry are inferior 
to sculpture, 
Awe While writing on the Philosophy of art of Schelling, 
Hegel said in his Lectures on The History of Philosophy : “On 
ty, therefore, hold the 
But art is the Absolute 
Where and what Could the work of 
art be, which 
‘The universe ; 
work of art : 


y’, regarded ‘from different 


sides; and both arriye at the absolute indifference point in the 


3. Vide The Story of Philosophy (Pocket Books, INC, New York, 1956), 
pp. 73-74, 
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recognition of which lies both the beginning and the aim of 
real knowledge.’”’* It seems that Hegel agreed with the ideal 
conclusion, made by Schelling, regarding art or esthetic. 
Hegel and Schelling admitted somehow or other the Indian 
viewpoint of esthetic or rasa. 

Croce elaborately discussed the problem of zsthetic. He 
was of the opinion that intuition is the source of feeling and 
expression, and said that pure intuition and esthetic activity 
ue identical, for beauty is expression and every true intuition 
is at the. same time expression. Again, real art is internal 
ie. purely mental, and it is the successful expression that 
intuition lends to our impressions, feelings, etc. The intuitive 
musician creates music, and that which has already been said 
within, sings what has been really sung within, ie., he externa 
lizes what has been inwardly intuited. So expressions the 
essence of art, is mental. ‘The terminology”, said Croce, “1 
unfortunate, because the work of art is always and. only 
-imernal, and what is external, is no longet the work of art 

Therefore it is a fact that beauty, which is expression, truly 
belongs to the mental intuition. Croce was known es 
expressionist, because expression, according to him, lake 
essence of art, and that is purely mental or internal. e 
Croce, Gentile maintained the view that work of art, or ee es 
tic activity, lives in the imagination of the artist, and a i 
is an exaltation of the subject released from the chains © ie 
mind’, and art is there not for its ow? sake, but for the sow! 
life, for its feelings. i 

Croce ae that Kant has thrown much light eB 
problem of esthetic judgement, but still he differed from of 
in many points. While Prof. D. M. Datta mentioning t is 
difference, said, “while Kant places the esthetic faculty ee 
high among spiritual activities, eve beyond the intellectual 


translated by 


Philosophy. 
7 fee Kegan Paul Ltd., 


4, Vide Hegel’s Lectures of the Histor 
res of ‘edge & Kegan 


Haldane and Simson (published by Rout! 
London, E.G. 4), Vol. III, p. 540. 
5. Vide Estetica, p. 58, 


15 
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and the moral, and while even Hegel places Art among the 
highest triad of his dialectic, along with Religion and Philoso- 
phy, Croce seeks for the foundation of art in intuition, the 
lowest, rather the most primary, activity of the human mind.” 
So Croce’s theory of art as expression “explains, among other 
things, the question how there can be beauty in a work of art 
that contains the tragic, pathetic, melancholy and even the 
disgusting aspects of life.?°7 

Now, let us discuss about Edward Hanslick’s theory of 
art and beautiful in music. Hanslick was born (1825-1904) 
in Prague, and his book, The Beautiful in Music deals with 
the major Problems of musical esthetics : the aim of music, 
its intrinsic nature, the relation between music and reality, and 
the role of the listener, Hanslick’s writings have exerted much 


influence upon musical criticism and philosophicnl esthetics, 
said Morris Weitz. 


In seven chapters, Hanslick efficiently 
dealt with the problems of esthetics as founded on feelings, © 
representation of feelings, beautiful in music, effects of music, 
el contemplation, music and nature, and the subject of 
music. He said that the beautiful is and remains beautiful 
though it arouse no emotion whatever and though there be no 
one to look at it, He distinguished sensation and feeling which 
the Main aspects of art-activity. He said : « Sensation is 
ee ried some sensible quality, such as a sound or 
activity ae ee ecting is the consciousness of some psychical 

“™ 2 State of satisfaction or discomfort.8 It is time 


that the object of music is to arouse our feelings, and to fill 
our hearts with 


4 iN" piety, love, joy, or sadness ; or other emotional 
pene While ©xplaining ‘music and nature’ (in Chapter VI), 
Hanslick said : “Arto, 


‘i ‘ i Onsidered, first of all, as passive, not as 
active—stands in twofold relation to surrounding nature, 
, sere mere Chief Current of Contemporary Philosophy (Second edition, 
7. Ibid., p. 91. 
8. Vide The Beautiful in Music (The Library of Liberal Arts, 
New York), p, 10, 
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primarily, in respect of the crude matter from which it produces, 
and secondly, in respect of the forms of beauty which the 
external world affords it for outside reproduction. In both 
cases, nature stands to art in the position of a kindly benefac- 
tress by supplying the most vital and essential requirements. It 
must now be our endeavour to quickly review these resources 
in the interest of musical esthetics, and to inquire what share 
ofthe rational and, therefore, unequal gifts of nature has fallen 
fo the lot of music.2 He confessed that “on comparing music 
with other arts (painting, architecture and sculpture), it is 
obvious that nature has provided no model of becoming its 
subject matter, and so there is nothing beautiful in nature as far as 
music is concerned”. He further said : “The work of the painter 
or poet is continual copying or reproducing (drawn from reality 
or the imagination), but it is impossible to copy music from 
nature.” It is clear, therefore, that the relation of music to 
nature is most intimately connected with the question of its 
»sbject matter. 

While explaining the representation of feeling of music, 
Hanslick said that ‘every art comprises a range of ideas which 
it expresses after its own fashion in sound, language, colour, 
stone, etc. A work of art, therefore, endows a definite concep- 
tion with a material form of beauty. This definite conception, 
its embodiment, and the union of both are conditions of an 
esthetic ideal with which a critical examination into every att 
is indissolubly connected.’?!0 

4 Now it can be asked as to what part of the feelings can 
“usic represent? To this it can be said that music can 
represent only the dynamic properties of feeling, and it is quite 
true that music is unable to express the abstract notions. 
Hanslick said that no art can do this, “for it is a matter of 
course that only definite and concrete ideas (those that have 
assumed a living form, as it were) can be incorporated by an 
art.” Vicher also defined determinate ideas as the domains of 


9. Ibid., p. 104. 
10. Ibid., p. 20. 
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life, provided that the corresponding realities be assumed to 
agree with our conception, for conception always denotes the 
pure and faultless image of the reality. 

Hanslick was of the opinion that “sounds, like colours, are 
originally associated in our minds with certain symbolical 
Meanings which Produce their effects independently of and 


antecedently to any- design of art...... Nature herself has 
established q Sympathetic connection. ...... In like manner, the 
fi 


rst elements of music, 
timbers, have severally a 
in fact, a but-too-ready 
musical elements.” 


tion of the representa’ 
debate, we are 


such as the various keys, chords, and” 
character of their own, There exis(s 
art of interpreting the meanings of 
Further he said that ‘whenever the ques- 
tion of objects by musical means is under 
» With an air of wisdom, assured over and over 
‘ough music is unable to portray phenomena 
eign to its Province, it nevertheless may picture 
which they excite. The very reverse is the cas¢. 
dertake to imitate objective phenomena only, ant. 
Pecific feeling they arouse. ..... In point of strength, 
» Velocity and sounds present to the ear a figure 
sy to certain visual impressions 
inds bear to one another,’”"!! 
beautiful is not contingent upon 
introduced from without, but that 
artistically combined.......primor- 
phony, and rhythm is its soul; 
the source of musical beauty, 
modes of transforming, inverting, 
ments, while thythm, ae terial for constantly new develop: 
is the regulator of both, ana ‘ain artery of the musical organism, 
in its rich Vaticty 2 nd enhances the charms of the timber 
materials of Wee, ese have been said mainly about the 

‘ estern Music, but yet they are useful for Indian 
music too. 


Usic can un 
never the 
Pitch 


bearing that de 
Which 


8, Offers the mai 


11. Ibid., pp, 36-37, 
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Now what is the object of art? Hanslick said : “The object 
ofevery art is to clothe in some material form an idea, which 
has originated in the artists imagination. In music, this idea 
isan acoustic one, it cannot be expressed in words and subse- 
quently translated into sound. The initial force of a composi- 
tion is the invention of some definite theme, and not the desire 
to describe a given emotion by musical means. ...The beauty 
of an independent and simple theme appeals to our esthetic 


sfeeling with that directness which tolerates no explanation 


except, perhaps, that of its inherent fitness and the harmony 
of parts, to the exclusion of any alien factor. It pleases for 
its own sake, like an arabesque, a column, or some spontaneous 
product of nature—a leaf or a flower.'? 

Really music as a Fine Art excel u 
serenity and pleasing and soothing nature. “There is no Art”, 
said Hanslick, “which, like music, uses Up SO quickly such a 
yariety of forms. ...Many schools of esthetic think musical 
enjoyment is fully accounted for by the pleasure derived from 
mere regularity and symmetry, but these never were the sole 
attributes of beauty in the abstract, and much less so of se 
in music. .--But the musical sense wants symmetry combine 
with originality.1® ’ 

Jt isa fact that mental activit concomitant 
in every esthetic enjoyment, and o! 
in several individuals listening to 3 
tion (of song). And it is also true that truly estheti cain 
ig an art in itself. And we know that music consis a 
successions and forms of sound, and these alone ae 
the subject. They again remind us of dancing and ee ARS 
which likewise aim at beauty in form and motion an RE ceil 
devoid of a definite subject. Regarding music, Fee indivi: 
that “whatever be the effect of a piece of music on the ject 
dual mind, and howsoever it be interpreted, it has no ea fe 
beyond the combinations of notes We hear, for music . 
not only by means of sound, it speaks nothing but soune . 


Ils all other arts in its 


one and t D 


12. Ibid., p. 53. 
13. Ibid., p. 64. 
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After Edward Hanslick, we find a tena me 
Survey on esthetic as well as on esthetic of anTUBIG y oan 
Bosanquet. Prof. Bosanquet said in the Prelate me, 
monumental book, A History of Aesthetic that “the zs Ss 
theorist desires to understand the artist, not in order to sa ot 
an intellectual interest of his own. Aesthetic means, he a 
the Philosophy of the Beautiful! All beauty is in oO 
or imagination, When we distinguish Nature from Art e 
Province of the beautiful, we do not mean to suggest 7 
things have beaut ae 
if so, it is plain that ‘nature’ in this relation differs from ‘a 
both being in the medium of humad 
Perception or imagination, but the one consisting in ithe 
Presentation or idea of the average mind, 
d and heightened intuition of the genius 
nterpret.?715 


ong the scientists the fundamental theory 
of the beautiful was 


connected with the notions of rhythm, 
harmony of parts ; 


unity in variety, 
rth of modern 


f F leed outside the theory 
of the beautiful 3 but it is followed by the analysis of the ugly; 
which develops in 


Z © a recognised branch of zsthetic inquiry, 

with the Tesult of finally establishing both the ugly and the 

sublime within the general frontier of beauty,16 

Herbert (1770-1841) ang Schopenhauer (1788-1860) estimated 

the art of mu Y of the beautiful, though in some 
14. Vide also Pro} 
15. Vide 4 His, 

London, 1949), p, 3, 
16. Ibid, 


Knight : The p hilosophy of the Beautiful, 
09 of Aesthetic (George Aller, and Unwin Ltd, 


ae 


and penetrating than the other arts, 
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degree music is an objectification of the will, and in some 
degree beautiful. Ugliness appears to be merely defect mani- 
festation or partial objectification of the will, and so, in 
agreement with what was said of beauty, would be merely 
relative. Schopenhauer’s conception of music is mystical and 
sublime. He said that music is ‘the quintessence of life and 
events, without any likeness to any of them’, with the theory 
of Hanslick as modified by Lotze, according to which music 
embodies ‘the general figures and dynamic element of occur- 
rences’, considered as carrying our feelings with them.’ Scho- 
penhauer was a great lover of music. In 1858, Wagner sent 
him a copy of Der Ring der Nibelugen, with a word in apprecia- 
tion of Schopenhauer’s philosophy of music. Schopenhauer 
maintained: “Music is by no means like the other arts, the 
copy of the Ideas’, or essences of things, but it is “the copy 
of the will itself’; it shows us the eternally moving, striving, 
wandering will, always at last returning to itself to begin its 


striving anew. ‘This is why the effect of music is more powerful 
for they speak only of 


gs itself’. Its differs too 
feelings directly, and 
ks so something 
plastic 


shadows, while it speaks of the thin, 
from the other arts because it effects our 


hrough the medium of ideas; it spea! 


not t 
try is to the 


subtler than the intellect. What symme 
arts, rhythm is to music, * * *.’718 

The senses of beauty, or esthetic sense 3 asa 
explained by George Santayana in course of his lectur 
Aesthetics, delivered at Harvard College from 
He said that the sense of beauty has a more i 
in life than esthetic theory has over taken in philosopay. as 
plastic arts, with poetry and music, are the m08Y CO to 
monuments of human interest, because they appeal omy 


17. (a) Ibid., p. 367. PAN 
(b) Vide, Herbert’s Classification of the Arts in A History of 
Aesthetic, pp. 371-372. 

18, Vide Prof, Will Durant: The Story of Philosophy (The Pocket 
Library, New York), pp. 337-338. 
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contemplation, 
distinguished ti 
three methods 
exercise of th 


ctual pronouncing 
of judgement 


and giving of praise, blame, and precept. There 


ly a perception of a matter of fact, but it is 
ection of our volitional and appreciative nature. 
We seek pleasure in the beauty of music, 
music. Because e appreciative nature of the beauty of 
of pleasure os eauty is constituted by the objectification 
© apprecia; It is pleasure objectified, 
tic beauty in its truest sense ? ~ 
We come in contact witha 
Tred to its depths, and its 
the surface of consciousness. 
Wake for the first time, All 
the objects then offered to 


: 2 Our “soul is sti 
hidden treasure. are brought to 
and the heart a 


anta ‘a 

ee benign fur hat poets in the field of 
y © two classes : 

ie the Psychologists. “The first are sitifore 

an. 

E guage as harmony ; they know the Notes t 

and in Succession ; they can tee 


ther said 


the musicians | 
of significant 
und together 
Produce, by the marshalling of 
19. Vide Introduc 


tion of 'T 
Inc., New York, 1955 


ee he Sense of Beauty’ (Dover Publications 
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sounds and images by the fugue of passion and the snap of 
wit * ** *. The psychologist, on the other hand, gain their 
effect not by the intrinsic mastery of language, gain their effect 
not by it to things.”*2° 

While explaining Expression, Prof. Santayana said that beauty 
as we feel it, is something indescribable. What it is, or what 
it means, can never be said. Besides, the feeling of art or 
esthetic activity knows nothing of composition nor contribu- 
tions, but “it is an affection of the soul, a consciousness of joy 
and security, a pang, a dream, a pure pleasure. It suffuses an 
object without telling why; nor has it any need to ask the 
question. It justifies itself and the vision it gilds ; nor is there 
any meaning in seeking for a cause of it, in this inward sense. 
Beauty exists for the same reason that the. object which is 
beautiful, exists, or the world for the same reason that the 
object lies, or we that look upon both. It is an experience = 
there is nothing more to say about it.”*! “Beauty, therefore, 
he concluded, “‘seems to be the clearest manifestation of pet 
ception, and the best evidence of its possibility”. 

Dr. Earl of Listowel defined beauty in two distinct uth 
He said that the word ‘beauty’ which conveys the sense 0 
esthetic is used: (a) ‘sometimes in its popular meaning 
equivalent to the entire domain of zesthetic experience, ae 
(b) sometimes in its strict and scientific connotation ce 
particular esthetic category, like the ugly, the eee ie 
graceful, or the sublime’. He further said that the coed 
«esthetic? is invariably employed, not in its etymological se 1 
as coextensive with the whole of feeling, but in the technica 
sense it has acquired in modern philosophy, 45 tantamount to 
the entire experience of the beautiful’.””? ! ay 

While explaining the theory of expression, pr. Listowel = 
cussed the theory of beauty, as advanced by two Oxfor 


20. Vide The Sense of Beauty, New York, PP- 104-105. 

21. Ibid., p. 163, : 

22. Vide A Critical History of Modern Aesthetics (George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., Meseum Strat, 1933), PP- 11-12. 
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Philosophers, E. F. Carrit 
the opinion that ‘in 
beautiful should b 


tand R. G. Collingwood. He was of 
spite of the plain man’s opposition, the 
e regarded, like the secondary qualities, as_ 
Purely mental and Subjective ; the absence of any science of 
beauty, the variety of our opinions about it, its partial depen- 
dence on obvious Secondary qualities, are prima facie arguments 


for putting it on the subjective side’. This view was 
maintained by Prof, 


the opinion of Prof. 
ance to Croce. This fo) 


logical judgement 3 thus we find that art, asa 
is the first of the five successive stages— 


aspects of our experi- 


brings as tiful. In fact, when an esthetic experience 
Pure, Pervadin unall 5 . trace 
of conflict, disharmony eg oyed delight, without any 


or pain, we are entitled to call it an 

ecauty; this feeling of harmonious joy should 
; joy sho 

niocsaie aa restricted to sensuous Pleasure, but this 

© unearth|: and divi i istowel. 

So the art of b y divine, said Dr. Lis 


ere ak ®sthetic ‘ig nothing more than 
F dig athe Pre-conceptual Stage of thought, and so entirely 
distinct from Material Teality, from { 


he useful, from the plea- 
23, Ibid., p. 16. 
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sant, from moral conduct, and from conceptual knowledge.2* 
Now, it is a fact that art or beauty involves two activities, 
theory and practice, which correspond respectively thinking and 
volition. Practice or volition is also of two kinds : ‘first, with 
the willing of particular ends, it is economic or useful, and 
later, with the willing of rational or general ends, it becomes 
truly moral’, nay, it becomes truly spiritual.?5 

Mr. Susanne K. Langer, a prominent art-critic and philo- 
sopher beautifully discussed significance of music from 
different viewpoints. Her books, “Introduction to Symbolic Logic, 
Feeling and Form, and especially Philosophy in a New Key have 
thrown some new lights to solve the problems of esthetics, 
psychology and philosophy in music. “This is not to say’, 
she said, “that music is the highest, the most expressive, or the 
most universal art. Sound is the easiest medium to use ina 
purely artistic way ; but to work in the safest medium is not 
at all the same thing as to achieve the highest aim.’’26 Further 
she discussed that ‘‘music exhibits pure form not as an embellish- 
ment,e but as its very essence, we can take it in its flower—for 
instance, German music from Bach to Beethoven—and have 
practically nothing but tonal structures before us ; no scene, 
no object, no fact. This is a great aid to our chosen pre- - 
occupation with form. There is no obvious literal content in : 
our way. If the meaning of art belongs to the sensuous percept 
itself, apart from what it ostensibly represents, then such purely 
artistic meaning should be most accessible through musical 


works’’.27 


24, Ibid., p. 17. 
25. Cf. also, 
(1) Gilbert and Kubn : A History of Aesthetics (New York)- 
(2) Dr. L. A, Reid: A Study in Aesthetics (George Allen & Unwin). 
(3) G. J. Ducasse : The Philosophy of Art, 
(4) Prof. Elton : Aesthetic and Language, (George Allen & Unwin, 
London). 
(5) Melvin Rader : Study of Aesthetics, 
26. Vide Philosophy in a New Key (New York, 1951), p- 178. 
27. Ibid. 
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She further said that the history of musical esthetics ace 
eventful one, as intellectual histoires 80, so it is unavoidable 
that a good many theories have to be weighed in considering 
it. In Kant’s day, it hinged on the conception of the are 
cultural agencies, and concerned the place of music amore 
these contributions to intellectual progress. The Darwintagg 
of the later days Sought the key to its importance in the oe 
Herbert Spencer considered music asa_ science, and discusse 
the origin of music in a most scientific way. William James 
took music to be “a more incidental peculiarity of the nervous 
system, with no teleogical significance,’28 Helmholtz, Wundt, 
Stumpf, and other Psychologists to whom the existence cue 
Persistence of music presented a problem, based their inquiries 
on the assumption that music was a form of pleasurable 
Sensation, and tried to compound the value of musical composi- 
tions out of the ‘pleasure-elements? of their tonal constituents. 
This gaye Tise to 


‘ faction of taste ; this type of art theory, 
Which, of course, applies, without distinction to all the arts, 
1S ‘esthetic’ in the Most literal sense,....., 29 

So. 


controversies regarding esthetics 
of music, it is a fact that music of 
» Le. true music when its esthetic and 
its way of expression through the 
€xtures, so as to commune with the 
© artists and the audiences, Mr. Roger Fry 
© opinion, though he expressed it in a different 
that ‘an art-product with its harmony of hue 
Colour is no other than an idea of the artist’s 
the ideas of the artists find their expression 
28, Vide Principles o Psychology, Vol. IT, p, 419, 
29. Vide Philosophy in g New Key (1951), Pp. 179-180, 
30. Gf. Vision and Design (1995)” p. 50, 

Mr. Flaubert’s opini 


on was similar to that of Mr. Roger Fry. 
Clive Bell’s opinion should also be consulted, 


th 
was of the Sam, 


way. He said 
and texture ang 
mind.*° Really 


Ap 
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in an objective way, having in them the emotional contents, 
and that objective expression is no other than the materialized 
form and texture, constituted out of the sweet and soothing 
vibrations of the sound. The emotive ideas and feelings are, 
therefore, the fountainhead, from which wells forth the art of 
music in the external world,—the subjective becomes the 
objective. 


Indian Aesthetics : 
In the Srigara-prakrasa Bhojaraja of Dhara said, 


srgiat aha wafa: Hee TAT TANT ATG | 
a ea ag aergiet area WANT AGN 
If the poct is possessed of srigart (esthetics), the whole universe 
is full of rasa, and if he is devoid of that esthetic sense, then, 
indeed, everything of the universe seems dry and insipid. The 
Taittiriya-Upanisad said : 
wat aa. wi ea aan ase aaegt waft BF 

The Indian name of beauty, or the beautiful, is dnandam 
which is accompanied by sat or existence, and chit or pure 
consciousness. In the RasaSdstra, sat, chit, and Gnanda are 
known as the determinate (saguna) Brahman, which is appre- 
ciated and realized in the ecstatic vision. Rasa or esthetic 
sentiment is the medium for appreciation of the Supreme Ananda, 
(anandaika rasam). In the Nétyasdastra, Bharata defined rasa 
as that which can be relished by charvand (chewing), or by 
repeated work of contemplation. From rasa, emotional attitude 
(bhava) evolves. Besides bhava, there are vibhava, sthayibhava, 
anubhava, vyabhicharibhava, etc. The sthayibhava gives a perma- 
nent and lasting pleasure, and yyabhicharibhava is a transitory 
and temporary mood, and the yibhava and anubhdva are the 
intermediate ones. Bharata recognised Srigdra as the prime 
(adi) and best sentiment. Sragdra is possessed of sthayibhava 
which helps the artists to appreciate the rasa, Srigara. 

Now, the sthayibhava is an abiding dominant and permanent 
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x i i and 

iment, whereas the wabhichari one is an a 
sairseiitieet The sthayi one is capable of — poh 
iabie tate (Gsvadyata). There are as ae ‘they 
the category of lasting sentiments (sthayins Aswsll sage 
(1) love (rati) which is appreciated by its ae 
prema, sneha, mana, pranaya, and raga; (2) pat (a) ta 
(4) utsaha, (5) bhaya, (6) hasa, (7) Jugupsda, a ape 
Mamata Bhatta and some others included nirve 


4 i known as 
Tested attitude as a sthdyibhava, Nirveda is also 
vairdeya, 


, ‘ ircumstantial 
The mental attitude, vibhava, is of two kinds, circu: 
and personal, 


= he 

The circumtantial attitude is said a nwt } 
citing ones, and the personal vibhaya is a 
n be known as the dlambana one. 2 
id that rasa ig that which can be relished— ee 
The relishment of rasa is known as a rosea of 
tatic joy in -the mind and leaves an ~ 
wonder (chamatkara), and that is the source of ie cate- 
delight or lokottara-ananda, These are included into t - ion 
B0ry Of rasq.. hment of rasa. The mental fus 
is the result al relishment (r asasvada).3\ is the 

Regarding rasa and dhyani, it can be said that rasa ey 
soul or Vital nergy of music, poetry and drama, and dhvant F 
sound is the ideal mode of its evocation. Therefore £ 5 
understood that Manifestation of rasa (rasabhivyakti) is alee 
a dhvani, Saraigadeya followed, in this Tespect, Bharata, an 
defined all Kinds 


rasa and bhava in the Sarigita-Ratnakara. 
Bharata Said in 


the Natyasastra - 
fe cared afirgeget: ata 
fonmgwnaeatrnfedatnaeafaeate: " 

That is, without "asa nothing is fruitful, and rasa is fully 
help of vibhava, anubhava and vyabhichart- 


es the Word rasa mean, and what kind of 


Tect one and ca, 
Bharata sai 

iti rasah’, 

Creates ecg} 


charvang ie. relis 
Of the Sentiment: 


manifested with the 
bhava, But what do 


31, Vide S. N. Shastri: Tig Largs and Prastice of Sanskrit Drama, 
Vol, I, (1961), pp. 258-259, 


al 
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matter is rasa— ‘ta efi aw: grt: ? To this, Bharata said : 
caatead areareearg | RunTeRat vas? * * aut fe ATATeasAaeIAA YRAT 
qararerrgafa Gave: Fea: % #732 

That is, rasa is realized by the relishment or tasting. As the 
cooked rice (annam) is relished with many cooked vegetables, 
so a man relishly tastes all pieces of art, literature, poetry and 
drama with the help of sthayibhdva. Therefore rasa or emo- 
tional content is essential in all aspects of appreciation of art— 
‘aut Het TAT: aa aq saafeuat: ’ Abhinavagupta elaborately explained 
the processes of manifestation of different rasas and bhdavas in his 
commentary, Abhinavabharatt. 

Music is not a meaningless exhibition of the texture of 
tones and tunes only, but is a means to penetrate into the core 
of the esthetic feeling of the Divinity or the Wholly-Other. 
The svaras, alamnkaras, gamakas, sthayas (musical phrases) are 
the means to arousing the divine sentiments in the minds of 
the artists and audiences. 

The svaras and the ragas of Indian music create some sonic 
atmosphere for creating sentiments and moods. This creation 
js a method of uniting the physical and the psychic. It needs, 
therefore, a language as the symbol for a heart-to-heart talk or 
communication between two mental faculties. 

Indian music has a basic note, tonic or sadja, which creates 
a fundamental sentiment for generating mood or moods. 
Almost all the melodies (ragas) start from the tonic, so the 
tonic (sadja) is recognised as the basic note or tone which can 
be said to be the musical symbol of mental unity and tranquil 
peace. 

The rasa-theory by Abhinavagupta is worth-mentioning. 
Bhatta-Nayaka laid stress upon esthetic experience in terms of 
predominance of sattva, but Abhinavagupta did not admit his 
view. Abhinavagupta said that an zsthetic experience is a 
transcendental one, and it cannot be explained in terms of any . 
qualities like sattva, rajas, or tamas, It is above all qualities 
and is universal. It is the Self (Atman) and is Anandam. So 


32. Vide Natyasastra (Kasi Ed.), p. 71. 
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this blissful esthetic experience or Anandam transcends 1 
limitations of kala, vidya, raga, niyati and kala, Dr. opt 
Pandey was of the opinion that according to Abhinav tae 
wsthetic experience belongs to the second level of spl an 
experience, which is known as the level of Sakti, vimarsa OF i 
or dnanda. Abhinavagupta recognised five levels of expel 


° Jee, 
which are jagrat (waking), svapna (dream), susupti (deep sleeP )s 
turiya (transcendental) and 


these five levels of esthetic 
turiydtita, belong to the U 
three, Jagrat, svapna, ence 
Subject.33 Dhanaiijaya also admitted that ‘esthetic experle d 
ness of the universalise 


3 m 
of Abhinavagupta, where he differed {f0! 


. i ; 
him, and said that Abhinavagupta's esthetic experience belons' 
to the level of vYatireka. 


im the Subconscious gt; 
Its blissful State, which 


: differed from Bharata and enumerated nine 
vasas including Santa, Bhan 


Uudatta also admitted nine ie 
Santa as the ninth one, He als 
‘salya, laulya, bhakti and mit eee 
& followed, in this respect, the 
33. Vide Comparative Aesthetics 
1956), p, 112. 

34, Ibid., p. 127, 


Vol. I, Indian Aesthetics (Baranasl, 


y 


x 
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aa Alathkirikas like Dhanaiijaya, Bhanudatta and others.” 
‘ieee the nine rasas, the first four are the principal ones, and 

. ‘est are the subordinate ones. The first four rasas are 
fea because they are the basic mental states. ‘‘Thus, 
eee has rati as its basic mental state, which leads to the 
stainment of kama and, consequently, to dharma and artha; 
metic springs from krodha and leads to artha; vira is based 
"PON utsaha and leads to dharma and artha; Santa is based upon 
‘alt vajiiana and leads to moksa...... As harsa etc. do not 
independently lead to any purusdrtha, but do so only as parts 
Of rati cte., so they are recognised to be subordinate,”"*5 But 
interesting is this that Abhinavagupta admitted only eight 
sthayibhayas instead of nine. The permanent moods are 
mental and natural, and they reside in the emotional sentiments 
(rasas), so as to make them enjoyable and applicable to life. 

Jiva-Gosvami wrote a monumental book, Ujjvalanilmani 
‘specially on Vaisnava esthetics, and has devoted fifteen 
illuminating chapters (prakaranas), of which the srigara-praka- 
rana is the last and best one from viewpoint of rasa. His 
elaborate discussions on gsthetic sentiments and emotive 
moods (rasas and bhavas) have thrown sufficient light not only 
on the Vaisnava-rasa-paryaya, but also on the esthetic problem 
of Indian literature, poetry, music, dance, and drama. Regar- 
ding the main rasa, madhura, Jiva-Gosvami said : 


HEAT qua: da Gut featsfaseten | 
vata ufeeae_a feat sad aye: 0 
aan forage searerat YR zfs: | 
atat wfeea: wth agaest aeifafie: S 
assaaatanfar 3/2-3 
A glossary was added by Visnudas Gosvami, a disciple of 
Kaviraj Krsnadas Gosvami, the renowned author of Srichai- 
tanya-Charitamrta. Jiva Gosvimi was of the opinion that 
among the five main rasas, santa, dasya, sakhya, vatsalya, and 


35. Ibid, p, 173. 
16 
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a i i ura, and 
the most important or superior rasa he as 
Phe cari for its superiority in his 3 a ea 
ries ist ies the madhura-rasa is that this i a 
a iia ; tealized by vibhava, anubhava, satios wie i, 
Bs ae an moods.36 This madhura or On ae R 
a dunce dance, and drama, as Useditc = i ee 
Vindavana-lila by the female attendants of Sri ——— are. 
deep into the estatic vision of ee, ae 
of Jiva-Gosvami37 js that music is also a bes 3 to tae 
Salvation, so music-practice should | be directe 
Proper way so as to unfasten the chain of mace book 
Panditaraja Jagannatha wrote a beau 


3 te an illumi- 
zxsthetics, Rasagaigadhara, and Nagega-bhatta wro: 
Nating glo, 


ition i critical 
Ssary on it. Jagannatha’s exposition is very 
and analytic, oe Re, 
Panditardja Jagannatha was a Tailiiga (Telegu) 
of Veginad 


a aminivilasa, 
or Venginadu. At the end of his Bhaminivilasa, 
Jagannatha said that 


ina-vayasa) ~ 
‘during his middle age eae 
he enjoyed the benevolent patronage of the Delhi ami Sastri 
i aff aaa: aa) V, A, a ao, be 
m 
Wrote : “This Delhi Emperor or Emperors referred yaa 
either Jahangir or his son Shah Jahan, or both, since id : “Most 
eulogises -38 Further Prof, Sastri said : 
Probably, 
Court at 


‘ and 
hangir and enjoyed his a 5 a 
Subsequently that hah Jahan and Dara Shuko ee. 
Panditaraja from Shah Jahan. ee 
indian by birth, spent the bes be a 
‘a and by his merit rose to the hig 
Sat the Mughal Court.” 


etics 
a Jagannatha wrote the book on esth 


the §) 
title of 
Jagannatha, a South J, 
his life in North Indi 
Position open to author: 
However, Panditaraj 


36. Vide Ujjvalantima 
37. It will be discuss, ain 
38. Vide Fagannatha Pandita (Annimilinagar, 1942), pp. 

39. Ibid., p. 15, 


ip), p. 2. 
ni (edited by Haridas Das, Navadvip), p. 
ed afterwards, 
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Rasagaigddhara, both in prose and poetry. Regarding rasa, 
Panditaraja said : 

‘ag dein faefaat waz) cat med vafasaedat gay, Tete J 
Tae ee Tae aTI Ter MIeVA PATA |e « oT UAT 
Ww? wmagarared cng srafefainfaaes eatfefie: ofeatfaaes 
wrrrafageaarmand wraquaaegyaAreT WPT STITT | wae 
ured ufearr earfama:) a stat arateraniangite RIOT aura 
eae aead—uaagarfafanaefacaa marataam wigs: * * 
agate aifaafacarar fe wortaaneg, efrcafasiag | s TaTAT aaTaTTAT 
ayfraaataafeaa asta x x 1740 

Here we find that Panditraja Jagannatha did not lay any stress 
on antarasa, as Abhinavagupta, Mammata, Anandavardha- 
na and othersdid. Panditaraja was of the opinion like Bharata 
ofthe Ndtyasastra that when a devotee concentrates his mind 
on a deity with deep devotion, his very addiction to devotion 
is recognised as rasa, and that devotion is known as the perma- 
Jat mood or sthdyibhava, The sthayibhava is a sure means to 
/ attain to absorption into the core of everything divine and 

sublime. Further we find that when Panditaraja defined rasa, he 
said: famerRTta ae Atafmant: wifafaearaaredd varfgts we’ 
He also used ramaniyata: aia a TaMggaAIMAT AAT | 
The word ramaniyata is rarely used in the Alamkarasastra in the 
sense of saundarya, but Panditaraja Jagannatha used the word 
tamaniyatad in the sense of beauty, and ramaniyata rouses some 
transcendent joy and delight in the mind. ‘Thus’, said 
(Prof. A.C. Sastri, “a beautiful object rouses in the mind a 
fi heling of beauty. This zsthetic enjoyment is nothing but the 
manifestation of our true self which is Bliss itself.” 

Prof. V. A. Ramasvami Sastri said that ‘‘according to 
Abhinavagupta, rasa-realization comes only to the sdmdjika. 
Among those who have commented on Bharata’s rasasiitra 
before Abhinavagupta, only Bhattanayaka has explained how 
the vibhdvas, anubhavas, etc. in a kavya expressed by abhidha- 
yakatva-yyapara are stripped of their individualistic aspects 


40. Vide Rasagaiigadhara (Kavyamala edition, Bombay, 1888), p. 45. 
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like Sakuntalatva and Dusyantva by the Bhavakatva-wapars 
peculiar to a genuine kavya,” 

We have discussed 
by. Abhinavagupta. 
there is complete 
blissful condition, 
Bhattanayaka and 
tion of Kaivalyg 


in short the rasa-theory, aS explained 
“In the realization of pasa by ae 
absorption (chittanispandata) which is 

Here Abhinavagupta and his predecessor 
their followers follow the Sankhya Conce: 
which is described to be complete oes 
Srom all activities. This negative aspect of bliss in rasa-Tealiza 


. 7 . ith the 
tion solves very well the great problem in connection W 
Karuna sentiment (pathos), 


But, we haye alread 
d 


explained this Problem of rasa-realization with reference ‘g 
the positive aspect. “The soul is said to be, as the vn 
hold, eternal consciousness and supreme happiness 12 tell 
Whatever is lovable, must be blissful and nobody can love a 
thing which is advers 


, 
© to his soul......... The Atman s very 
nature is ‘bliss’—the 


FH dit 
'y discussed that Jagannatha Pandi 


als itself and the objects nearby; 0 also 
When His veil avidya is lifted uP» reve 
sthdyibhavas in association with their olbhava 
Stc., in as much as they are the mental Conditions (areaeTHH) 
illumined by chaitanya. Hence rasa is nothing but 
sthayibhava illumined by inner chaitanya when {t is free from 
@varana ; or rasa is nothing but the inner chaitanya free from 
@varana and delimiteq by sthayibhayas like rati, OF these, 
the former view belongs to Abhinavagupta and Mammata- 
bhatta, while the latter is Jagannatha’s own.*41 

We have discusseq efore that srigdra is the prime and 
Causal sentiment, on which ip is said, other sentiments depend, 


he inner 


41, Vide Jagannatha Pandita, Pp. 95-96, 
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But 
ene of the later Alatnkarikas recognised santa as the best 
with Ment. Prof. Rimasvami Sastri said that after dealing 


establish. Various interpretations of rasa-siilra, Jagannatha 
authori Santa as a separate rasa even in natya on the 
tidhavas, of Bharata. Jagannatha also explained sthayibhavas, 
to Note ee eas and wabhicharibhavas.” And it is interesting 
~ 20k that in the delineation of rasa, Pandit Jagannatha 
Tis oh care not only in unifying opposed rasas in 
; terms ped ; but also in avoiding expression of rasas by their 
of the ike Stigdra. He also explained elaborately the dhvanis 
Die Se (and not eight) rasas, elucidating in detail the 
of the Panis, giving the definitions and suitable illustrations 
thirty-four vyabhicharibhavas.4® 


Aha ee said that dhvanis become asatilaksya-krama-dhvanis 
stadt the conditions : (1) a clear context, (2) the easy under- 
Ing of vibhavas, anubhavas, and vyabhichdribhavas as 
_Seribed in the RG., and (3) the cultured sahrdaya, who, as 
a mn as he understands the pachartha, is led to the blissful 
/ alization of rasa, bhava, or any other suggested idea. Pandit 
4gannatha discussed also the scope of vyaitjand-vydpara i.e. the 
Power of suggestion, which is most vital feature both in poetry 
and Music. Regarding it, Pandit discussed three old (prachina) 
views, 

N Dr. S. K. De was of the opinion that Jagannatha’s work 
displays an acute and independent treatment, or at least an 
attempt at a rethinking of the old problems. The charming- 
yisss belongs to an idea which causes unworldly or disinterested 

/ Pkasure. This quality of disinterestedness is an essential 
characteristic, which is a fact of internal experience and which 
is an attributed of pleasure, being synonymous with chamatkara 
or strikingness. The cause of this pleasure, said Jagannatha, 
is a conception or a species of representation, consisting of 


42.. Consult different bhavas (moods) in Sastri’s Jagannatha Pandita, 
pp. 106-114, 


43. Vide Rasagaigadhara (Poona ed.), pp. 79-98. 
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i e 
continued contemplation of something characterised by th 
; 4 «lik 
eee be said that beautiful (ramaniyata) in na 
poetry is, therefore, that which gives us a aa 
impersonal pleasure and enjoyment of bliss (anan: alae ‘ait 
that the poetic or musical sentiment (rasa) » scious 
nature, and it is, no doubt, a fact of one’s OMVARSO, ture, being 
but it is essentially universal and impersonal in na snes 
common to all readers, artists and audiences, sad eh The 
no significance to their personal relations or intere Precis 
rasa in this sense is alaukika or supernormal. Ee St, 
Jagannatha Specially discussed rasa of poetry and not 0! ie. 
but yet it can be said that being himself an expert comp! om 
well ‘as an exponent of classical music (because he we A 
Poet as well as a court-musician of the Emperors ae ot eet 
Saha Jahan), so he used to admit the importance of ¢ es 
Sweet flavour and colour (ie. rasa-vastu) in music and its om 
Sitions which were included in the concept of dhvani (suggesitt 
Sehse) and Saundarya (beauty). 
Hemchandra similarly said 
‘aat wreargaeRr fareatereaar aa 
divine delight arises immediatel. 
this experience is like that o: 


in his Kavyanusasana (1.3); 
Sage Wifawarg i.e. anata 
ly from the experience of rasa, an 

f bliss attendant upon the realiza- 
tion of the Brahman—brahmasoudda, ‘This dsvadana or experience 
is the pure Consciousness itself? said Pandit Bhiideva. Pb 
Bhiideva said - Tamafeerd Sard at wal’ In the Bhaktirasi 
husudana Sarasvati regarded rasa as the tralls~ 


iousness (chaitanya) : ‘zat 3 a i.e, God Himsed 
Tasa, 


mrtasindhu, Mad 
cendental conse; 
is recognised as 


44. Vide History of Sanskrit Poetics (2nd ed., 1960), Vol. II, p. $58) ' 
N.B. The sudents should consult here Dr. L. A. Reid's 

Meaning in the Arts (London, 1969), especially the chapter XIV, 
‘Revelation and the Aesthetic’, pp, 245-263, 

45. Vide Rasagahgadhara (Bombay), I, 


46. Vide Studies in Sanskrit Aesthetic (PB. Ghosh & Co., Galcutta, 
1952), p. 1. 
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In music, dance and drama, esthetic sentiment (rasa) is 
treated as a supreme Gnandarasa or bhaktirasa, which takes a 
sincere Sadhaka to the prime state of the Bliss. In the 
Bhagavata-purana, Bhagavan Sri Krsna is conceived 
as Anandarasaghana which is appreciated in the esthetic 
absorption. 

Now both these essences, premasvariipa and dnandaghana-rasa 
are required to be intimately appreciated. But what do we 
really mean by appreciation ? Edward Bullough said that 
whenever we actually and fully appreciate some beautiful thing, 
it becomes ipso facto incomparable in point of beauty with any 
other thing or work. “For intense appreciation implies co tpso 
the recognition of its uniqueness, of those distinctive qualities, 
which are its exclusive property, * * The more we appreciate 
it, the more we let ourselves be imbued with its spirit and 
enveloped by its peculiar atmosphere, the stronger do we 
realize its uniqueness and solitary perfection. Conversely, the 
more we realize a work as an individual entity, distinct ee 
‘anything else, the more we may be said to appreciate it”.#” Re 
appreciation is no other than realization, and there as aes 
act of comparison in it, but it is unique and matchless. ‘1 
the realization of the Reality and Truth. gt ee 

We have discussed before that Vigvanath Kaviraja said hae 
rasa isa mental state—a subjective experience of ite : 
an artist, of anactor, or of a poet, in which enjoyment rie 
charvand, rasand or bhoga) is essential, and in which Wie cei 
and the object of enjoyment become identical, Pe ica 
(sentiment) arises from an exaltation of the quality ©! oe 
or goodness. We have discussed before 10 short that a n ! 
interpretation of rasa theory was forwarded by Rapa Gosvami 
in the Ujjvalantlamani in terms of ujjvala or madhura tes 
Madhura rasa is a phase of bhaktirasa which conveys rougl ly 
five degrees of realization of devotion or faith, namely santa 


47, Vide Aesthetics (Bowes & Bowes, London, 1957), p. 46. 
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(tranquillity), désya (servitude, and also priti), sakhya (friendship 
or equality), vatsalya (affection), and madhurya oe a 

Rupa Gosvami developed the ideas of ndyaka an we 
along with bhdvas, vibhdvas, etc. In music, the rdgas and t ‘ 
raginis have their nayakas and ndayikds, the embodiments o! 
masculine and faminine tempers or moods, The ragas are 
constituted out of different tones, and it has been said before 
that the tones are Saturated with different sentiments and 
moods, and, consequently, the ragas and the ra 
pathos, having different 2s 
and other eight, 
infuse himself a 
make music an 
and visible. 


In Conclusion, it can be said that chittavrttis or moods in life 
are attended with their Pleasures and pains and govern the 
daily actions of men, When an artist turns to them, he puts 
them into a Pattern of his own making in his imagination, 
@ pattern which never existed on earth, It is these patterned 
oF organised mental States obeying a law of imagination that are 
Called bhavas. The Process of imagination itself is bhdvand. And 
it is tantamount to esthetic Sensibility......6h@vand demands con- 
Sentration (dhyana) as it does in Yoga. This bhavand is a pre- 
Condition of the dramatist, the actor and the spectator alike.* 

Dr. Krishnamoorthy Said that rasa is the very life of all 
artistic creation, The word rasa in the singular does mean 
he word rasa, in the plural, can only refer 
ibhavas like rati and utsaha and are called 


The rasa in the singular 


thetic patterns of Srigdra or Santa, 
or nine, or ten rasas. In music, an artist can 
S well as the sympathetic audiences, so as to 
d its improvisations or reproductions fruitful 


- The plural expression 
rasas cannot refer to jt as is often supposed. “These rasas 


48, Vide Dr. Krishnamoort! 


hy: Some Thoughts on Indian Aesthetics 
and Literary Criticism (Mysore, 


1968), pp. 47-48, 
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esthetic object or situation which is a com~- 
psychic states (sthayibhdvas) but 
bhavas) and which points to their 
uents (anubhavas).*9 In fact, 
ly embodied by the poet and 
inating point. Bhdva is 


are related to the 
pound of not only abiding 
also passing moods (vpabhichart 
causes (vibhdvas) as well as conseq 
bhava is the feeling content actuall 
the artist, whereas rasa is the culm: 
objective and rasa is subjective. 


B 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA OF AESTHETICS 


IN INDIAN MUSIC 


We have didcumed that ix Vediontimensttees ay ot 
different recensions (sakhds) were sung before the sacrificial fre 


a a en- 
and also on other sacred occasion- The samaganas were ure 
ted also in different ceremonial functions in the post- a 

ssessed of five Vedic 


time. The sdmaganas were mainly po 
tones, prathama, dvitiya, etc., three registrars (t 
madhya and druta), timing (tala according to kala), 2 
esthetic sentiments (rasas). Some of the recensions 
used six and seven notes (from prathama to ate a 
prathama to krusta). The Kauthuma-sakha mainly Use" ine 
notes. Through the medium of esthetic sentiments, 
samaga-singers used to make their ganas sweet sa cand a) 
It isa fact that both the letters (varnas), vowel (pie 
and consonant (upaitjana-varna) were used in the Se wi 
they are now used in all kinds of gana. The vowels are ee 
as rasakaldtmaka, i.e. generator of wsthetic sentiments, ue ie at 
the consonants are the mediums: The mediums are animal * 
and intensified by the touch of the vowels. AS aera 
when we Say rdja-raja, we utter -4~ racial eres ae 
the vowels ‘a’ between the consonants gener 


hanas, mandré, 

and different 
(sakhas) 
or from 
seven 


ates esthetic senti- 


49, Ibid, p. 52. 
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avas. The 
ments, from which evolve different moods or bhavas 


i air ords and 
vowels are, therefore, the vital energy (prana) = — ee 
Sentences. In the Vedic sdmagana, the vowels 4, i, u, 


i.e. power of 
were used to originate temperament and taste i.e. p 
appreciation of the ganas, 


a ili te 
In the Paurdnika age, in the Ramayana (the compiling dat 


the use of 
of which is approximately 400 B.C.), we “gp an 
esthetic Sentiments in the gandharva type of the jatig 

the fo 


urth chapter of the Ramayana, we find, 


. a 
Tet aay AM sariifen Preeaay \ 
Ta: atiggengrendtguatTd: 1 


t has been explained before that the word pathya connotes 


I 
the idea of ana with seven jalis or jatiragas. The glossary, 
Tilaka, has Mentioned : 


“wate fa Famvafaateamfa | aUsaa: GeHeT: AREA: arueaefafae- 
wade AAT sertanfiet awamgamrdargg: aminhaagad 
Saeea Ty aay 


Tn the Slossary, Bhusana, 
Sentiment - 


“mag urdrasafazacafisate: earner aafae: 1? 
However, this glossar 


y has given a detailed list and description 
Of all the Tasas and 5 nan 


“Se glossaries of the Ramdyana are of the later date, 
pen tos améyana, only eight rasas have been mentioned, 
Binning of the Christian century, Bharata 
Cribed only cight rasas, as have been mentioned 
"a. Bharata said about the number of the 


© be, 
defined ang des 
in the Ramaya 
rasas as : 


* * 0 sage eer” 


" Sama 
In the commentary, 


is no other than Santa-rasa. 
Abhinaya- 


bharati, Abhinavagupta said 


» it has been said about esthetic 
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that sama means dtmasvabhavah or tattva-ji@na. But in the Sath- 


graha-grantha, Brahmabharatam, it has been mentioned : “qd at 
zat ater Z feta aeeraT |” Druhina is Brahma or Brahmabharata. 

The eight sentiments, as described by Bharata, are : (1) The 
erotic (srigdra) sentiment proceeds from the dominant state 
of love or rati, and it has its basis or soul a bright attire. It 
has two bases, union (sambhoga) and separation (vipralambha). 
(2) The comic (hasya) sentiment has its basis the dominant 
emotion of laughter. This sentiment is of two kinds, self- 


centered and centered. in others. (3) The pathetic (karuna) 
sentiment arises from the dominant state sorrow. (4) The 
has its basis the dominant 


furious (rudra or raudra) sentiment 
state of anger. (5) The heroic (vera) sentiment relates to the 
superior type of person and his energy as its basis. (6); Ehe 
terrible (bhayanaka) sentiment has its basis the dominant state 
of fear. (7) The odious (vibhatsa) sentiment has its rae ie 
dominant state of disgust. (8) The marvellous Ne 5 f 
sentiment has its basis the dominant state (sthayibhava) 
astonishment.®° 

Similarly Bharata explain 
to sentiments (rasas). In the seventh chap! 
Bharata said : aint 

“grrg—wrat gf wea? fa snaaedifig Ta: ? pein 
giant wraardfe wras1 wTt efe araarey aT afi g 
gauteay i” 

Now, what is vibhava ? 
fanreaedsta arrigasarfirrar gfe fart | ‘een discussed 

The bhavas are eight, and it i i (subordinate) 
that they are permanent—sthayi. x oa eight in 
bhavas are thirty-three, and the sattoika DM) as) and 
number. Bharata described the gsthetic Be arenath 
the emotional moods (bhdvas) to be applied 1 


. ding 
ds (bhavas)» correspon 
ed moods ( (Kass. &8.)> 


Pr ce 
Bharata said : fantat fran: 


F a < edition, Sanskrit): 
50. (a) The Natyasastra (Kasi edition, matey: published by the 


(b) The Natyasastra (English trans 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 1950) pp. 108-116. 


ps 
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ie 
Plays ; but they should be applied to music and poetry. R 
rasas and bhdvas bring life to music and poetry, and th E 
rasas and bhavas can be materialized and visualized, and na 
Past masters saw them not only in their estatic vision, 
also in materia] forms. } 
The renowned artist, Nandalal Bose of Santiniketan depic- 
ted those eight sentiments both by line-drawings and pictures, 
drawn by the Tequest of the author.5! The artist has shown 


“Sali) of the notes, or the waving movements 
lita Ssvaras, rsabha and dhaiyata also 

calmness ors along With Santarasa, because the serene 
detachment sehen together with the attitude of complete 
Mrveda Or vairdeya) also originate from deep sorrow 

i and dear ones. In this 
‘aS depicted all other sentiments by different 


Nts o; . ‘ 
N the Yo; * Movements of the lines and pictures. 


“Rasasistra, we find two more rasas, maddhurya 
SSC rasas are the me: 


Which cen ans or medium of genera- 
In the Siksg Na Pleasure or @nanda in the mind, ’ 
. » Narada J, has Mentioned about five basic 
Correspond t t Bie Data, mrdu, madhyé and karuna, which 

Otones tora, kumudvati, manda, chandovati 

develop ed in the Natyasastrg and post-Natyasastra 
The five “Microtones are the causal ones, 
twentytwo microtones evolved. The five 
ed with zsthetic sentiments 

51, 


Vide S, Prajfiandnanda : 2ag0-0-Ripa, Vol, II (Bengali), 
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(rasas), and the fact is proved by their names, diptd, dyata, mrdu, 
madhyaé and karuna. And as from the causal one’s diptda, dyata, 
€te., the twentytwo microtones in the later date evolved, they 
were also impregnated with esthetic sentiments. 

In the Sagita-Ratnakara (13th-14th century), we find seven 
kinds of kapdlagitis, and it has been mentioned before that they 
were sung with seven suddha-jatirdgas, sadji, Grsabhi etc. They 
were known as the brahmapadas. The name brahmapada was 
given because they used to be sung in praise of the Lord Siva— 
‘Sivastuti’. Sarangadeva further said in the SR. that apardntaka, 
ullopya, madraka, prakari, auvenaka, sarobindu and uttara—these 
seven gilis, together with seven other brahmapada like rk, gatha, 
sama, panika etc. which were also sung along with the jatiragas, 
and they were used for generating pleasing zsthetic sentiments. 
Yaijfiavalkya has also mentioned about these fourteen gitis.°? 

In the Natyasastra, Bharata mentioned that the seven 
notes like sadja, rsabha etc. and also displaced or chromatic 
notes like rsabha, gandhara, dhaivata, and nisada should be made 
impregnated with zsthetic sentiments. He said, 

gremsprizat art exh HEARTS | 
ag gut aut aa aratarayay F"! 
aneenesr faargat adat Heat a | 


Saagda deat dhrad ataTAy 
ma (4th and 5th) should 


That is, the notes, madhyama and paticha' : 
be presented with the rasas, hasya and Strigara, the notes sadja 
and rsabha, with veera, raudra and adbhuta, the notes, gandhara 
and nisdda, with karuna-rasa, and the note, dhaivata, with the 
rasa, vibhatsa, Besides, while discussing on the varnas, Groht, 
avarohi, sthayt and safichari in connection with jatigana, Bharata 
said that the Vedic registrar-notes, udatta, anudatta, svarita, 
and kampita are also known as the varnas, because they help the 
pathya or gana to be enriched with the esthetic sentiments. 


Bharatiya Saigiter Itihas, (Bengali), 


52. Vide S, Prajfianananda: 
226, 


Vol. II (the detailed discussion), pp. 104-106, 
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For this purpose six kinds of alamhkara were used—‘ sadalamkara- 
Sathyutamili’. These six alathkaras are, 


seal flag aga atat zafeeteaa? 1 
Uasd aaesere: aang faatea: 1 


The alatkaras were used along with the kakus. Now what is 
a kaku? Sarangadeva said : “agers fae” | Bhanuji-diksit said 
that while expressing lamentation, fear, etc. kaku is used with 
some changes in sound, and by the changes of sound different 
kinds of emotional sentiment grow. Sithhabhipala said 
while commenting on the Sargita-Ratnakara that kaku produces 
softness, beauty, and different sentiments. Bharata 
explained in the Natyasastra (19.57-58) that when aku is used 
with slow tempo, it produces different rasas, hasya, $rigara, 
and karuna; when it is used with high tempo, it produces the 
and adbhuta, and when its tempo is rapid, 


Rama; ka and vibhatsa rasas, It is said in the 
‘amayana, Valmiki taugh: 


Producing the ja t Kuga and Lava these methods of 
Tegistrars. (stig kus, Now, how the kakus produced in the 
acute or hj Soe circumflex (mandra), medium (madhya) and 
Natyasastrg e (uchcha), Bharata has said about them in the 
SST ghar 5 atom argeqa wataafir: 1 
rerio ag feateaar 1 
Aedagetgear der ant aareaat 
NaN wera gar ater aha | 
8 stata aagateay watagfir: 1153 
That is, for 


the medium (mad, 
Of karuna, vilamyi 


ta alamkg, 
tion of the rasas, 


» and for the manifesta- 
dra, adbhuta, 


53, Vide Nalyasastra (Kasi edition), Chapter IXX, pp. 57-58. 
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oggenaranat g Sa eaaTg, eI aTRATfaMite gy 8a famnamnge |e # ee 
aigigadtartfa—eafasat zany: weer aataargaigerrag: |” 
That is, rasa-kaku and vibhdya-kaku were used to generate 
admiration and fear. Sometimes rasa-kaku used to be applied 
for generating esthetic sense in oneself, and sometimes vibhava- 
kaku used to be applied to others. In fact, esthetic sentiment 
was recognised as the vital power to infuse vigour and strength 
in the process of intonation and singing. 

In the Natyasastra, we find that the jatis or jatiragas, praban- 
dhas, and the dramatic songs (natyagitis) dhruvds were added 
with zsthetic sentiments before rendering them into singing. 
In the 29th chapter (Kaéi edition), Bharata described as to how 
the jatiragas used to be saturated with different rasa. As for 
example, he has said, 

ag satdeaadt Fa og smear aaa FT! 
US AALAATETATT IT TIeeTETaT Ut 


That is, sadjodichyavati, sadjamadhya etc. should be sung with 
the rasas, Srigara and hdasya. - Similarly arsabhi, sadjis etc. 
Further 


should be presented with the rasas, veera and adbhuta. 
Bharata said, 
starfire? aetear srifan? sare: | 
aa wrdaqrent a great atsar: wataghe tl 
That is, knowing well the method of application of the rasas, 
jatiganas amputed with dhruvd, should be rendered into singing 
The whole 29th chapter has been devoted to similar description, 
because he said : conaat waam” ic. jatis or the causal ragas 
are based on rasas or esthetic sentiments. And while des- 
cribing the sixtyfour dramatic songs, dhruvas, he said, 
watt aa aatat weraehaay | 
And while describing the three aspects ( 
dhruvas, he has also said : 
aawrat g qatar age BeTHAETAT i 


‘prakrtis) of the 


54. Vide the detailed description of the rasas in relation to dhruva- 


gana—Natyasastra (Kasi ed.), 32 chapter. 
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Now, leaving aside the treatises, Brhaddesi, Sangita-samaya- 
sara, Sangitaraja, when we read the Sangita-Ratnakara (thirteenth 
century) we find that in the second ragavivekadhydya, Sirangadeva 
explained as to how the gramaragas, sadjagrama, suddha-kaisika, 
bhinna-kaisika-madhyama, etc. were made into practice along 
with different esthetic sentiments. He said, 


(a) aragamgat a Ue ead wa 
Ralze: wat ant agorrfret aa: 1 

(>) qaafga:—‘atizegaen: fiafad waacan ? 

(o) Pirathfira: manta’ grat? de eg? xd 195 
In the chapters on Prakirng and Prabandha, we find also the 
uses of rasas, while producing mdrga and desi-ragas, as well as 
different kinds of Prabandha. As for example, in the chapter 
on the Prabandha (IV. 167-169), Sarangadeva has said : 
greagaizaten: fast atornah 1 
fanaet g areg! Tae: wet Ww * 
aamit qorare: Te afeatiea: 1 
ate wast vegies Mes wPeathea: 
FEAT TIATTA-TEST Bf F fT 1 Etc. 


, dance and drama, for 

the Bhavaprakésana, He said : 

; aw Meg arg TERT HIRT | 

: es: origin of music, Saradatanaya said that when 

the five winds (dus) and prana are controlled by the mind, 

evoke the fire Into the dhatus through the dhamani (nddis), 
55. Vide Satigita-Ratnakara, Chapter IT, 
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nada (causal sound) is produced by a combination of the above 
mentioned fire (agni)and dhatu. This nddais that which is known 
as svara or tone. Different places of the svaras and the numbers 
of Srutis attached to the svaras are due to different situations of 
the dhatus and dhamanis. In this section, science of music has 
been treated, and Sdradatanaya followed principally the 
teachings and methods of the three authors, Bhoja, Abhinava- 
* gupta and Bharata in this respect. 
4, “Saradatanaya belonged to the Kashmere (Trika) School of 
Tantra. Regarding the theory of rasa or esthetic sentiment, 
he followed Abhinavagupta, and said that rasa is the soul of 
poetry, and that alamkéra, guna, riti, etc. only glorify the 
kavya or poetry which is the combination of beautiful words 
and ideas. But it should be noted that Saradatanaya did not 
agree with Abhinavagupta and on some occasions he differed 
from him. He criticised not only Abhinavagupta, but also 
, other writers on dramaturgy while they discussed about faci 
tasa. It is said that Udbhata was the first writer who include 
santa as one of the rasas. It was approved by Anandavar- 
dhana. Abhinavagupta gave the santarasa @ place bei iy 
importance amongst different rasas. Again “Rudrata or Ru ha 
bhatta not only accepted santa as an important pr de 
included preyas also as arasa, and boldly declared t oe 
vyabhichari and sattvika-bhdvas such as nirveda, harsa, at as 
when properly developed, contribute to the pleasure : is 
same way as Srigara or karuna, therefore, they shoul 2 
"deserve to be admitted as additional rasas. ee ie 
who followed Dhanafijaya in this respect, condemned 7 
views of all these thinkers and opined that $dantarasa cannot “i 
enacted on the stage, for no vibhdva, anubhava and sattot ‘a 
can be produced by the sama, the sthaytbhava of the ne 
...Being a firm believer in the theory of rasa as promulgate y 
Bharata, Saraditanaya mainly developed the tedgdra taseron 
the lines suggested by Bhoja in his Srigaraprakasa, (vide, 
Introduction, p. 15). , . 
Siraditanaya gave the origin of Indian music in brief. In 


17 
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the seventh chapter of his Bhdvaprakaéan, he discussed jatis 
(jatirégas) as the forerunner of different ragas, together with 
Srutis and other essential materials of Indian music. Regarding 
esthetic sentiment, he said that as rasa is essential for poetry, 
so it is for music, In the sixth chapter, he described the 
characteristics of different rasas Which are applied in music, 
dance and drama. He said, 


wrearfinga rgieeagirat afacafir 1 2 a 
great atrqafifaat eas Tereza: 
atat warrantied atera gat fea: | 


Seg HRSA RATATA TeTT 
dk: atavenfaet damn gatfea: | 
srearg ata: eeaa: Seas 
araategaret aeaana szaz 1 


dastagqeeeiana: agaay 1 
(Pp. 132-133) 


Saradatanaya said that same rasas are intermixed wit, 


Other rasas 
in music, 
from them, 
aksepiki, 
as to ¢; 


SO as to create rasdbhasa, but when they are applied 
dance and drama, the main rasa should be observed 
- He mainly dealt with dhruvaganas like pravesiki, 
» etc. and gatha, rk, panika, etc. for using in drama so 
Teate rasa or xsthetic beauty. He said, 
Fa: Wy watwear waifirrarfaas 1 
Thesehere mafia ¢ mermifaatenest fast BARI: ete. 
he Néitice have been dealt with elaborately by Bharata of 
that muerte However, Saradatanaya was of the opinio: 
handled cant the superior art to other ones, it should bé 
the; via ully for producing zsthetic sentiments to rouse 
Cnergy that sleeps in the depth of the subconscious 
plane of the human beings, 
i se Wrote Rasakaumudi in the 16th century A.D. (1596 
= aa ealing with gita, vadya, and nrtya as well as with the 
tes Of rasa, bhava, vibhava, vyabhichart-bhava, etc. Like 
Pandit Somanath of the Ragavibodha (1609 A.D.), Srikantha 
classified the ragas in detail, along with their characteristics 
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aa and Contemiplauye compositions (dhydnas), He also 
cribed the nayaka-nayika-bheda of the ragas so as to point 
out pow to reproduce the rasa-contents, along with the bhava- 
prakasas of the ragas and raginis. As for example, Srikantha 
described the dhyana of the ragini, saurastrikd as, 

TA BMAETAAT ATT aufavearfaeafagafaa | 

Faanfrad arf frataarg: ahefegar ZF gafaarea 1 
prom this dhyana, we know that the ragini is the abhisarika- 
ndyikd. Similarly the dhyana of the ragint gurjart describes, 

gfaearmag gaat GTaRIA TART AT ETATT | 

a feeaeon,pfamrererar TaIGATAG ATA 
ron it we know that the ragini is vasakasajya-nayika. 

, In this way, while Srikantha described the /aksanas together 
with dhydna-mantras, of all the ragas and raginis, he mentioned 
about all rasas as described by Bharata in the Natyasastra, but 
he included Santarasa -instead of $rigdra. He said about 
Santarasa : 

Alem Eva RRAATATTETA EGE, 
zerreaertegeat aqaaanfgaiginaral’ fae 


* 


Vat 


* o* cs 
fefa frfead aay woTrT 


yrared TAT 
ananda of muktirasa, as Pandita- 


The santarasa brings vairagy4, 


raja Jagannatha suggested. 
Like Pandit Somanath and others, Srikantha had shown 


that Indian traditional thought has postulated the power of 
svaras to suggest and to impart the esthetic experience which is 
associated with the six seasons of the year, and this view is 
the basis of the seasonal ragas, said Dr. Premalata Sarma, 
while editing the manuscript of the Rasakaumidi. Pandit 
Srikantha, therefore, described six seasons as uddhipana-vibhava 
of srigara : 

aagat ava gacar vat fad ATT | 

meaat fafadatacraratea ge 7H 
There is also alambana-vibhava of Sadrtus or six seasons. 


PMENT 
HISTORICAL DEVELO the 
. pout ; 
" thors on music mentioned aa ‘nis with 
Il the autho : gas and raginis 
cea te year, so as to adjust “sear which Is id 
ki oll So to originate the esthetic r: “ s been ta 
apie of them. Now 2 ecg Pe Mahakavyes 
vital ener; PEN OW Se Sblepart vl ati 
i epted as an indispeneal ember 
ig lie Sarma said that “it must be — he infiueaee 
caer could not be expected to have ean oil cones = 
ile Ey tray instanci objec 
eriod...... He Presents s| fed je 
aie in the conventional and re of lifelike 
of description, flames of effective phrasing, etic sen of the 
depiction, charm of simple diction and an ar’ “ melodious 
Consonance and Condence of syllables len 4 
icali i re d the 
MUsicality to his Poetry’’, atyasastra and 
Ow, if we critically Study the pre-NMatyasas t-Ratnakara 
Was I as the Ratndkara and POs aranya, 
: of Madhava Vidy oan 
the works find that all typ: ~ 
Govinda Diksit and Veikatamakhi, we 2 ifferent rasas and 
be sung for producing di en icing MTC 
© music of India living and ie soul or 
M said before that esthetic pet and 
life-force of music, and without them ie rdgas appeat as 
beauty (saundarya) in the Sanas, gitis, an 


s and 
setae int deplore: 
Meaningless and aimless, Which Indian viewpoint P 
ndemns, 


to mak 
has bee 


Idea of Rasa in Greek Music 
We find 


. Greek 
the 
that like the rasa theory of India, 
theory Of ethics Was also a: 
Plato Mentio 


, reece, 
ttached to the ten ae 
med in the Republic that the ney express 
Byperlydian, Dorian, ang Phrygian modes use pleasure, 
different ®sthetic or €motiona] Sentiments like ive study 
bravity, melancholy etc. After a close and pe similar 
it is found that the ancient Greek modes or ait example, the 
in nature to Indian modes or Scales, As 
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Greecia " ae . ah AT, 
ica was similar to the Carnatic Khara- 
@ D E F G A B C D'— Dorian 
Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa’ Ri’ — Kharahara- 
priya 
(b+) E F G A B C D’ E— Phrygian 
Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa’ Ri’ Ga’ — Hanumantodi 
(South) 
Bhairavi-(North) 


© F G A BC D' E' F — Mixo-Lydian 
Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa’ Ri’ Ga’ Ma’— Kalyani 

@ GA B C DE F G— Hypo-Lydian 
(Plagal) 

Pa Dha Ni Sa’ Ri’ Ga’ Ma’ Pa’ — Harikambodi 

() A B C Dp’ £E F G A-— Hypo-Dorian- 
(Aeolian) 

j Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha — Nata-Bhairavi 
. (South) 

ASavari (North) 


We have seen that the Indian melas are always surcharged 
with different esthetic sentiments and moods originated from 
them. Therefore, it will not be difficult to conclude that the 
Corresponding ancient Greecian modes were also of the similar 
nature. 

m In India, the Bhajans, Padayali-Kirtanas (of Bengal), and 

/ Kritis (of South-India) and different folk-songs of different 
parts of India are full of emotional contents, as they appeal 
to the core of the hearts of all living beings. We have seen 
that the characteristic of a raga is to tinge the hearts of all 
living beings with the colour of its own—‘raiijayati iti ragah’. 
So all the materials, associated and assimilated with the ragas, 
are full of emotional sentiments (rasas) and moods (bhdvas) 
that create pleasing and peaceful sensations or feelings in the 
hearts of all living beings. 
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Utility of the Aesthetic in Music 

It may be asked as to what is the utility of the study of 
esthetics of music. From the writings of both the thinkers 
of the East and the West, we know that aesthetic means the 
beauty, or the Beautiful, which pervades and saturates the 
whole Nature. It is the life or vital energy of music and 
Poetry, and without the experience of the exsthetic, study and 
culture of music and Poetry will be baseless and barren. 

Really esthetic sentiment (rasa) is the cream or extra’ 
(niryas) of music, and study and culture of music help the artists 
to find out that extract and to delightfully relish it and also 
to get into it, to be one with it. It should be remembered 
that a deepest experience or truest relishment of esthetic senti- 
ment of music is no other than Anandam itself, that unfastens 
the chain of delusion of the artists, Madhisudan Sarasvati 
(early 16th century) beautifully discussed the intrinsic nature 
BS well as the prime aim of the esthetic feeling (rasdnubhiti) 
oy his Bhaktir asdyana, In the third chapter of the Bhaktirasdyante, 
ag Faised a question as to what is rasa: ‘nanu ko’yam raso 
nama ®, etc, and said, 

Nityam sukh 

Pratitih svap) 
© word 
delightful 1 


amabhivyaktam ‘raso vai sah’ iti rute | 
rakagasya nirvikalpa-sukhatmika // 
‘nirvikalpa’ connotes the idea of ‘purity’ or pure 
clishment, because, in the next aphorism, he said : 
rasa iti”, and while explaining the text 
‘ataeva brahmasvada- 
So rasa or esthetic sentiment 
an the divine feeling of the Brahman-knowledge 


¥ Sahodarah’. Pandit Visvanatha Kaviraja also men- 
tioned this sweet wor, nd ja 

word « isvade. me i 
darpana I1.35 a td ‘brahmasvada-sahodarah’ in his Sahitya 


‘parabrahmasy, the Divanyaloka and Lochana (IL.4), the words 
word rasasyz happen, which are equivalent to the 
“asvadah. Someti mark of difference is drawn 
masvdda and rasasvada—Truth and 

Beauty, as ‘Truth relates to transcendental Existence and Beauty 
ous Archotypal world’. Dr.S. K. De discussed this matter 


ee 
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and said: “The brakmdsvada is likened to the rasasvada, 
because in both cases the intimate realization comes after the 
limitation of the ego-centric attitudes are transcended, and all 
separate existence is merged in the unity or harmony realized.’”>> 

Now to conclude, it can be said that while dealing with the 
problems of Indian esthetics, some are inclined to leave aside 
the problems of Western esthetics, and vice versa, but dis- 
cussion on esthetics should always be comparative, as compa- 
tative knowledge is the surest guide to lead all to the abode of 
Sometimes it is believed that Indian 
Rasasastras are superior to those of the Western countries, 
but that is not also correct, as the intuitive sayants of both 
the lands have penetrated the core of the deep esthetic feeling, 
and so all the works on esthetics of both the countries should 
be studied, followed, and be applied to our practical use, So as 
to know the real significace of Art and Beauty. 


bliss and supreme silence. 


56. Vide Studies in the History of Sanskrit Poetic, Vol. II, p. 117. 


Appendix I 
COMBINATIONS OF SOUND — ‘MUSIC’ 


[Let me quole some portions (bp. 233 to 237) te 

Dr. Alexander Bain’s THE EMOTI ONS AND a - 
WILL (Third Edition, London, 1968), Chapter X _ 
Ft RUE Tae Acsiheic of Emotiene fort 

students of Psychology and aesthetics of music] 


P depart- 
“On the Sensations of Hearing, is based the large 
Ment of Art 


ether 
named Music, yocal and instrumental, tog! 
With the Pleasura 


% are found to include harmony. aoe 
dy a harmony, the influence of the a é 
is not Something absolutely new, a 
&Xtension of the same harmonizing Process. Hence, we oa 
weetd the simple harmonies and melodic sequences as Se ‘ 
Streets ; the Peration of intellect Coming in at a farther oe 
pt cat of average Susceptibility, these primary effects 
highly Pleasing ; an Musical composition contrives to a 
! Variety ang abundance, while contributing intel a 
a teem ion. The ultimate foundation of i 
P OF the elementary sounds is too subtle to be 
FeAl! age sensation, in due alteration and degree, 
d, when combination adds to the pleasure, 
Anation to be offered consists in assuming e 
Nee, which increases the conscious- 
increasing the nervous waste. We find that 


regularity is an essential Sondition of agreeable sensation ; 
and the musical i 


notes are tare 
I the Fegularity of recurrence, with 
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Gi, ap of the stimulation. The simple numerical ratios 
ate ely etc.), express the best chords, and, as the ratios 
gives Bia er removed from simplicity, the harmonious effect 
ce to discord, which is at last painful. 
play a second stage of musical effect arises by bringing into 
by Jam intellectual delight of Unity in Variety. This is termed 
cane es Sully the beauty of musical form. ‘Contrast and 
b etry, variety and unity, are common to all kinds of 
ea objects, whether natural or artistic. The develop- 
BF ti of music may, indeed, be regarded as a gradual expansion 
Nusical form. Without doubt, the progress of the art has 
added distinct sensations of tone and harmony, notably by the 
enlargement of the whole scale by the invention of instruments 
of widely different timbre, and by the introduction of many 
new elements of harmony and melody. But in a yet larger 
Measure, all successive invention has aimed at a higher beauty 
of Structure, at some new mode of combining musical elements 
which may supply a larger delight through the conscious 
appreciation of the like in the diversified’. 

In his yery subtle and original analysis, Mr. Sully5” traces 
at the attribute of unity in variety through all the various 
guises assumed in a musical compositions. First and most 
conspicuous, as a means of unity, is Time. To make 4 
sequence of tones all equal in time, gives the simplest impres- 
sion of unity in variety. Next is a sequence where the tones 
are alternated with their sub-divisions—a semibreve with two 
crotchets, and so on. This is carried up to the Foot or Bar, 
which confers of music its distinguishing rhythmic character, 
as triple, quadruple, etc. Next, and in close connection with 
time, Emphasis or Accent. But the quality that gives widest 
scope for intellectual effects is the proper musical element of 
Pitch or Height of tone. Definite pitch leads to definite musi- 
cal Intervals, or the movements up and down the scale. These 
intervals have in the first place the effect of simple melody, 


57. Cf. James Sully : Outlines of Psychology (6th ed,, London, 1889). 
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. for the 
but in their symmetrical groupings they mcd pag have 
added effects of unity in variety, As an examp! a precisely the 
‘the recurrence of a melodic interval Sawa lied by the 
Same order, an element of variety being Se Another 
introduction of subordinate and ornamental no} “cotta into 
form is presented ‘when a given movement is — al note 
another region of tone, by the selection of a ne ’ 
related to the first?, sion of — 

Finally, from Harmony is obtained a Pei aan 
musical form. When the mind is capable of disc cont 
definite shades of harmony, it is prepared for — unity in 
and transitions, and Consequently for new forms o discord 
variety. A change from pure harmony to oo while 
Constitutes the Strongest form of musical contract, 


‘fest a 
7 anifes 
Sequences of chords of similar harmonic character mi 
Certain esthetic unity. 


The third and last 


we i res: 
Power of music is derived from exP! 
Slon, or the reffe; 


ic is not 
X of the human emotions, Music a : 
imitative, like Painting and sculpture ; it does not gee, 
the visible World. But it imitates the tones of the Ke 
Voice, which are the most flexible and expressive nef 
i have acquired in our life-time innumer ts 
MN tones and emotions ; and there Oa 
© granted, ancestral associations that pre' 
our Wakening j 


: wever 

Oto living Consciousness. Any sounds, ho’ 
that approxim: 
Sequences of tone, beco. 


themselves, Among th 
music and 


ange of pitch or interval, oe 
and rapidity of tone. As inal 
clude the fact that happy and peac 


Qo 
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val * 
eae oe Again the difference between pleasure and 
of igtend - po expressed through the indirect associations 
emotion 4 ns ‘ armony. When energy of will, rather than 
accene he ba 7 expressed, the musician resorts to increase of 
deutch, — tening of pitch, followed by abruptness of 
Eainac I. hen a Series of tones is effectual in stimulating 
ss a and energies, by a natural illusion, it suggests 
with, os ae behind, partly revealed and partly mysterious, 
fren oi 2 we enter into a kind of sympathy. Still farther, 
Gate r habit of recognizing sounds as emanating from the 
Bea es world, we are carried by their means to visible objects 
tivities. In this way we are led to conceive a hurricane, 
a battle, or impressive natural scene ; hence such composi- 
tions as Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 
The limitations of these various powers, through the 
Necessities of musical form, bring out the conflicting aims of 
the composer.5? 


58. “I would refer to Mr. Sully’s three essays on Music (Sensation 
and Intuition, pp. 163-245) for the full expansion and illustration of these 
topics. I have merely picked out a few of his leading ideas, to enable 
the reader to perceive the draft of the examinations” —Alexander Bain, 


Appendix II 
BEAUTIFUL IN ART 


[While dealing with ‘THE METAPHYSICS OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL’ in his book, “THE ELEMENT 
OF METAPHYSICS” (Macmillan & Co, Ltd, 
London, 1909), Dr. Paul Deussen discussed about ‘Some 
Remarks on the Beautiful in Art’, pp. 194-220] 


These two and 
ne rise above empirical existence 
Y interests, Both dwell in the contemplation of 
Being-in-itselt, which by metaphysics is apprehended in concepts 
and by art in immediate intuition, For the artist looks through 
nature to that which is behing it, and which, though imperfectly, 
Beer Mit, Wes, the thing-in-itself, the Will, he seizes 

S phenomenal forms, the ideas, He “tears it 
Out of nature» as Albrecht Durer Says), and portrays it 


é Work of art, the task of which is always, to 
make visible an idea (not g Concept), in giving it, froma 
Particular Point of View. 

To this 


se > Pure and unimpeded development. 
tis du hat Poetry is not only, as Aristotle Bays) 
3 than history, but that art in general is 
More Mstructiye 80 reality, “For while we see the Ideas in 
het? broken y in space, time and causality, and thus only 
through the mis é 2 


; Objective ang Subjective contingencies, 
the artist Temoyves this 
becomes Pere 


Mist, so that the true Being of things 
©plible, in the interpreting mirror of art, even to 
the duller eye. To gain this the Voluntary perception of the 
dea, in which alone aly cauty lies, the artist makes use of 
certain allurements (lenociniay Which flatter the senses and 
captivate the interest, Such are : beauty of colour in painting, 
that of tone in music, thyme and metre, interesting actions 
and exciting Complications jn Poetry, Spurious art plays with 


\ 


oy 
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these means, without having anything to impart to us by them. 
The genuine artist uses them alone for setting in relief (asa 
picture by the frame) the Idea the presentation of which is the 
sole aim of every art. Architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, 
and music (which, as we shall see, goes yet deeper) serve this 
end, each in its own way...... 

MUSIC is, as the name implies, the work of the Muses, the 


AL -attessse-) and indeed the whole drift of our inquiry leads us 


to recognise in it the summit of all art, because the most 
immediate expression of Being-in-itself at which all art aims. 
This dignity is assured to it not only by the incomparable 
expressiveness of its language but also by the importance of 
what it imparts to us by it. That which speaks to us in the 
sounds of music, is as has long been recognised and often 
repeated, the feelings, the affections and passions of the human 
heart. Now these are nothing but the Will mirroring itself 
from within in the intellect, that Will which, as we know, is 
the thing-in-itself, the principle of all being. Music, therefore, 
jn portraying the world of feelings of the soul, discloses at the 
same time the inner being of all nature. For that which, in 
the immediate light of knowledge, flows and surges in us as 
emotion, freeing itself from the soul in sighs, words, and tones, 
and forming itself into an objective and relief-giving image— 
that it is which sighs and vibrates as unconscious suffering, as 
unfelt feeling in all sounds and tones of creation. For that 
which roars in the thunder, murmurs in the water, groans in 
the axle of the wheel, whispers in the leaves of the tree, howls 
as wolf and coos as dove, is nothing but the one Will to life 
animating us also : ‘‘aitad-atmyam idam saream, tat salyam, sa 
dima, tat tvam asi, Coetaketo !”—“Of the essence of that is this 
universe, that is the Real, that is the Soul, that art thou, O 
Cvetaketu /” (Cchdndogya-Upanisad, vi. 8-16). 

Two ways lead to the knowledge of Being-in-itself, that is 
Will: the external way of cognition and the internal way of 
feeling. All other arts take the outer way, in seizing and 
potraying the Will in its perceptual forms, the Ideas, Even 
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: n only impart 
joetry, to which the inner world is np ee through 
oe it sees there indirectly by means the whole perceP: 
Sone Music alone sets the Ideas — the ear, past the 
tual world aside, to take its way baie as an objective 
intellect, immediately to the heart, to > idling of the hearer, 
spectacle, its Tevelations directly in ti d again and again ; 
though without any suffering on his part ; oo ly and yet objec- 
Wwe wonder how this way of looking immediately 
tively at Being-in-itself became Possible to us, its joy and all its 

The sole theme of music is the Will in all its joy 


k to 
ich speal 
sorrow, Accordingly it is pure weal and woe whi 

us in the flatteri 


whether they rep 
aspiration and sg 
hope, the 


mirth ; or Whether, 


ing 10 
'ssonances, they become an image of pain, now = ait 
frantic fy » TOW creeping along the gnawing, slow-co: eerie 
craving, Seeing in desolate and utter despair all hop’ 
Vanish, til) ‘ 


ings 

Mg of the world, consists, in oa eS 

as in great, in the Will being of the now at pe to 
Teconciled with Surrounding circumstances. Let ve f the 
a disunion and reconciliation oO ae 

Tayed by music through its _ 
‘rMony, The soul of a musical wing 
is the melody, in which is easily Tecognised the rising and - the 
of willing, intensity of whig is expressed in the dynamics ot 
sound. Now in empirical existence there are nl ae in 
opposed to the will with Which it must reckon oe : of the 
Onsists all satisfaction, ou in 
Wishes of the heart springs all paim, 


is port 


the concord of which it ¢ 
resistance of which to the 


\ 


ra 
5 


> 
/ 


\ 
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These clements are on the one side the order of the universe 
in space, time, and causality given a priori, on the other those 
inorganic and organic forces of nature, added a posteriori, which 
are akin to the Will and share the field with it, now favouring 
and furthering its efforts, now resisting it and preparing struggle 
and distress. Similarly in music there is opposed to that 
Sequence Of sounds which we call melody on the one side 
-thythm with its a priori regularity, which drives the melody 
Striving after the repose of the keynote ever farther, allowing 
it no rest till the tonica, or at least a harmonic interval coin- 
cides with the accent of the rhythm. On the other hand we 
have harmony, akin in its nature to melody, which it accom- 
Panies in its course as the surrounding forces of nature accom- 
pany the Will, now furthering, now hindering it. To complete 
the parallelism, we have in the dissonances, in their painful 
expression allowing of no rést, a self-evident objective picture 
of unsurmounted hindrances and unsatisfied strivings. The 
* eonsonances, on the other hand, paint that harmony of human 
willing with the surrounding and accompanying powers of 
the external world, on which in fact all satisfaction depends. 


+ * * 7 ‘ 


So we see music, so all art engaged in unveiling and inter- 
preting the innermost being of this whole world. Yet it is 
always this world alone of which art tells us in all its forms, 
words, and sounds. Beyond it no artist is borne by the flight 
of bis fancy, from it even a Dante and a Milton must borrow 
all colours for their pictures. True, it is not things themselves 
but the Ideas of things which the artist portrays. But what 
separates the things of this world from their Ideas, is only 
their empirical reality, their existence in causality, space, and 
time, with the consequences of such an existence. From these 
hindrances, originating in our own intellect, the artistic genius 
sets things free. By this not so much the contemplated object 
“ig changed as the method of its contemplation and through 
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this the contemplator himself. How the phenomenon of the 
beautiful is explained by processes within us, by the deliverance 
of the beholder from himself, Schopenhauer has taught Us, 
but it was known also before him.” 


Appendix III 
FINE ART AND BEAUTY 


We generally use the word ‘beauty’ by the name of ‘fine 
prt. “This terminology”, said Prof. R. G. Collingwood, 
‘implies that there is a genus art, divided into two species, 
the ‘useful arts’ and the ‘fine arts’, The ‘useful arts’ are 
Crafts like metallurgy, weaving, pottery, and so forth ;.--.-- 
Happily, the term ‘fine art’, excepting a few archaic phrases, 
is obsolete,.........59 

The phrase ‘fine art’ further implies, said Prof. Collingwood, 
that the bodily or perceptible work of art has a peculiarity 
distinguishing it from the products of useful art, viz. ‘beauty’. 
“*This is a conception which has become very much distorted 
in the course of many centuries’ speculation on esthetic theory, 
and we must try to get it straight’’. 

This word ‘fine art’ does not belong to the English language 
as such, but tocommon speech of European civilization. “If 
we go back to the Greek, we find that there is no connection 
at all between beauty and art. Plato has a lot to say about 
beauty....-- The beauty of anything is, for him, that in it 
which compels us to admire and desire it .....the proper object 
Of ‘love’. The theory of beauty is thus, in Plato, connected 
not with the theory of poetry or any other art, but primarily 
with the theory of sense love, secondly with the theory of 
morals...--- TO call a thing beautiful in Greek, whether ordinary 
or philosophical Greek, is simply to call it admirable or 
excellent or desirable.” In modern times, said Prof. Colling- 
wood, there has been a determined attempt on the part of 
wsthetic theorists to monopolize the word and make it stand 
for that quality in things in virtue of which when we contem- 


59, Vide The Principles of Art (Oxford, 1939), p. 36. 
18 
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plate them we enjoy that we Tecognize as an esthetic experience, 
“Modern estheticians who want to connect the idea of ‘beauty’ 
with the idea of ‘art’ will say to all this either that the word 
is ‘correctly’ used when it is used in connection with esthetic 
experience and ‘incorrectly’ on other occasions, or that it is 
‘ambiguous’ having both an esthetic use and non-esthetic, 


said Prof. Collingwood, is an 
It arises from within, it is not a specific ~ 
‘Us proceeding from a specific type of 
For to say that beauty is subjective means 
with Ses experiences which we enjoy in connection 
certain things, arise not from any quality that they possess 
Own esthetic activity. So Prof. Collingwood 
summed up his discussion on this ice that ‘esthetic theory 
ae ‘Of ‘beauty’ but of ‘art’. The theory of 
i OP of being brought (as it rightly was by Plato) 
Connection can wie the theory of love it is brought into 
Construct a; esthetic theory, is merely an attempt to 
‘realistic’ basis, that is, to 
vity by appeal to a supposed 
» in that experience, we are in 
invented to explain the activity, 
Ctivity itself, falsely located not 


in the agent but 
Herbert 


and ‘beauty’. He 

‘ is most usually associated with 

Perly Speaking, it Mid distinguish as ‘plastic’ or ‘visual’ but pro- 

ship Ould include the arts of literature and 
‘auer first 


songition of music ee Said that “all arts aspire to the 
ut most of m: \ 
mi : ‘ 
“arise from a lacy ereePtions of art, said Herbert Read, 


o Consistency in 


he use of the words art 
© always assume t 


hat all that is beautiful, 


x 
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is art, or that all art is beautiful, that what is not beautiful, is 
not art, and that ugliness is the negation of art. This identi- 
fication of art and beauty is at the bottom of all our difficulties 
in the appreciation of art...... For art is not necessarily 
beauty ; that cannot be said too often or too bluntly. Whether 
we look at the problem historically....-. oF sociologically...... ‘. 
we find that art often has been or often is a thing of no 
beauty.”6? Beauty, he said, is generally and most simply defined 
as that which gives pleasure, and art is most simply and most 
usually defined as an attempt to create pleasing forms. Such 
forms satisfy our sense of beauty and the sense of beauty is 
satisfied when we are able to appreciate a unity oF harmony 
of formal relations among our sense-perceptions, which is 
generally known as esthetic experience. iar, a 

However, esthetic experience or artistic activity 18 Css 
experience of expressing one’s emotions and that which exp By 
ses them is the total imaginative called indifferently ita 
or art, and this is art proper, and most of the modern esthe 
cians like Hanslick, Croce, Gentile, and others used Ree 
the word ‘art’ in the sense of ‘beauty’. In fact, expression ta 
supernatural beauty that generates joy and delight which is 
not generally be expressed by language OF speech, but ca! 
felt as an experience, 


uine Books, 1963), p. 17. 


62. a) Vide The Meaning of Art (Peng! 
ee Philosophy of Art by Hegel. 


b) Consult in this connection The 


I, 


II. 


Il. 


‘ Appendix IV 


[ Some of the Kaviguru Rabindranath Tagore’s com- 


ments on ‘AESTHETICS OF INDIAN. 
MUSIC” are ‘remarkable ] 


“When in India Music was a living tradition, ill 
amount of. attention it gave to bhava or ae 
was something remarkable, 1 do not know © this 
other country which gave as much attention’ to nis 
SSspect.\ How. great. the, emphasis . must haventy € 
borne out by the fact that our Ragas and: Raginis He 
di With, the idea of expressing the mood © ns 
different hours of. the day or even the‘different SEAED: 
Of the year, There used to be also pictorial exposition 


of the bhavas Which. our Ragas and -Raginis Were 
SUPPosed to depict,” 


“Tt is ture 't 


, hat both the hours of the day—morning 
an 


evening— cal] for soft notes. In theisame chee 
Morning opens its eyes slowly and gradually, the evening 
Closes its eves slowly and gradually. That is why soft 
Notes anq Semitones which tend to merge int) am 
another Slowly ang Sradually, are so necessary to reveal 
the spitit of the twilight. But, there should yet be a 
difference between the melodic patterns: while the 
Morning Taga must Sradually unfold to a crescendo, 
the evening Melody must gradually fade into a dems 
nuendo, This Contrast is to be seen between Bhdiron 
and Purayj. 


‘ 
T am greatly Snamoured of this “inwardness”” of our 
classical music, ‘is this that makes it distinct, and 
endows it with a character different from other types 


of musical ©XPression. We..-have in this country raginis 
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appropriate for all. the. hours of the day and for the 
varied seasons of the year... I am not certain whether 
every one will feel equally impressed by their apposite- 
ness in every particular instance... .. Be that as it may, 
there is a music that rings from season to season, age to 
age, always new and perennially fresh, in the salon of 
the inner chambers where the Lord of the World relaxes 
by Himself. Our metros appear to have listened to 
this music with the ears of their soul. There is, behind 
the outward manifestation of nature, a soul of the 


morning. Our Todi and Kanada are concerned with 
this soul.” 


“Rapid change of movement or #dla is a means of 
conveying feeling of joy. Movement must keep pace 
with the fluctuating emotions—its rapidity or slowness 
should reflect or match the feeling. It is not necessary 
that the tempo should be uniform.” 


“Where exactly lies the difference and contrast between 
our indigenous music and western music ? Thema 
difference is concerned with those extra-fine semi-tones 
which we call Sruti. It is this factor which Cee 
not only the relative positions but also the actua 
relationship between one note and another. It is 
kind of blood relation, which if it be severed, is boun 
to change the character of the ragas and raginis ae 
if they are spared their actual existence- The particular 
type of instrumental music which was evolved under 
the name of concerts, is a case in point. In this type of 
music the notes set up a kind of staccato dance—oblivi- 
ous of that element of correlationship which endows 
music with its depth. These disparate notes may be 
made to play in a variety of ways- They may be made 
use of to evoke certain kinds of human emotions like 
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excitement, exhilaration, banter, etc. But the innova- 
tions can have no place in that heaven of perfection 


where the ragas and raginis .occupy positions of 
dignity.” 


—Extracted from Centenary Number = 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
1861-1961, published by Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, New Delhi, 1961, 
Pp. 103, 104, 106, 107. 


p. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
. EVOLUTION OF THE MUSIC-PARTS 


The ‘music-part’ is known as a unit or division of songs 
(Prabandha-gitis). It is known by different names, dhatu, athsa, 
Kali, tuka, bhaga, etc. The prabandha type of songs are known 
by. their harmonious combination of words (sahitya) and tunes 

raga), together with metres, rhythms and tempi. It is syste- 
Matically composed according to the sastric rules of the ‘high- 
Way’ i.e. classical type of music. Sarangadeva said: ‘prakrsto 
Yasya bandhah syat sa prabandho nigadyate’.| The present 
Classical type music of both Northern and Southern systems 
are known as the nibaddha-prabandha gitis. Sarangadeva said 
that the prabandha type of music is divided into three classes :* 
Siida, marga-siida, Gli or dli-samérita and viprakirna, They are 
again of two types, pure (suddha) and mixed (misrita). The 


- prabandhas are of different forms with different names. 


A prabandha-giti is possessed of five jatis, and they are : medini, 
nandini, dipani, pavani, and tdaravali. These are known as jatis 
because of their particular form and definite character. Bharata 
described jatis in connection with the classical dhruva type of 
dramatic songs (ndatyagiti). Bharata said that jatis evolved 
from urttas, and orttas are spun out of different numbers of 
letters : ‘idtayo urttasambhaval’ (NS. 32.286).3 Again each jati 
consists of three vrtias, and they are : guru-praya, laghu-prays 
and guru-laghu-aksarapraya : 
Sarvasameva jatinam trividam vrtta-misyate / 
Guruprayam laghuprayam guru-laghaksaram tatha // 
NS, 32.39* 
1. wpet aee ay: carga maeut faa | 
2, nararfer fant: 1 
3, raat Ba-A aT: |—arrzaie BRITE 
4, aatarte onatai fafa gafasad | 
gene agma qeaqad aur tl 
alam aves ( BIA aH ) BQue 
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The jatis are connected with the dhruvds. The Vedic metres 
are life-force (prapa) and indispensible parts (aga) of the 
jatis. Katyayana said in the Sarvdnukramani (middle of ee 
fourth century B.C.) : atha chandainse-gdyatrusniganustuva-othat < 
parkti - tristuva - jagatyatijagati - sakkaryatisakkaryastyatyasti-dht- 
tyatidhrtah’5 That is, chandas are i gdyatri, usnka, anustupa, orhatt, 
pankti, tristuva, jagati, atijagati, sakkari, atisakkari, asti, yastts 
dhtti, atidhrti, etc, Sadgurusisya wrote his commentary, 
Vedarthadipika, in the latter half of the twelfth century A.D. 
He elaborately described the metres, together with Arti, prakreh 
aketi, samktti, abhikrti, and utkrtiS These metres were used in 
the jatis. The jatis are: ayukta, pratisthd, madhya-gayatrt, 
chapala, udgata, dhrti, etc, 

The nibaddha-prabandha-gitis had their origin in the post- 
Vedic classical padas (padaganas), which have been elaborately 
dealt: with by Bharata in the Natyasastra, Now, what are the 
badas? Bharata said that which is composed of letters, is 
Known as ‘pada’: ‘at Kiftchidaksara-kttam tat-sarvam pada- 
sarhjfitam’7 The padas make the gandharva type of music mani- 
fest, and they are known as vastu : ‘padam tasya bhavet-vastu 
Svara-taldnubhavakam? 8 
Pas i eee into two classes, nibaddha and anibad- 
sures) a atala (with . ia mee into two, satdla path ote 
pee Out time-measures). The nibaddha Big! 
atid: ahibaditha type es (satalay is known as dlapti or ve 
is called sarthata ig Prabandha, without time-measures (atdla) 

“Meaningful ganas, composed of letters, 


5. aa Braise 71a feo 
uanteufeayafaya: \ 

6, Vide Sarvanukraman;, 
1886), p. 77, 

7, aq fataqaepa TAT Ue fyay | 


‘ Mage BRIG 
8. ad qea wag TRY Sear QU TER 1 


Te Fede: fe-fae sarafaamal-gaee fe 


edited by A. A. Macdonell (Oxford, 


= 
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Sea and jdt. Both the types of prabandha-giti are possessed 
pe fin Parts or limbs (aigas or dhatus) like svara, viruda, 
cont a @, pata, and tala. Though these parts or limbs 
mee), ifferent meanings, yet they make the prabandha-gitis 

Significant. 
the ne how the music-parts (dhdtus) came into being? In 
the edic period, the sSdmaganas were sung with five bhaktis, and 
Ss y a : himkara, udgitha, prastdva, pratihdra and nidhdana. 
~Ometimes two more bhaktis, pranava and upadrava, were added. 
The bhaktis were also known as vibhaktis or vidhads. Besides 
the samans, there were Sastras ( 1%4) which were sung in tune. 
The tks or stanzas of the sastras were known as ahara, first rk, 
Middle rk, last rk, and then vasatkara. The five parts (a7igas) of 
the samans, hitkkara ungitha, etc. corresponded to the five rks or 
Stanzas of the Sastras. Those five parts of the sdmans were 
Senerally meant for invoking the five deities, who were in the 
form of mantras. The samans were sung (or chanted) sometimes 
by prastotd, udgata and pratihara, and sometimes by four Brah- 
Mins, including the Presiding Brahmin, Brahma, who was posse- 
ssed of knowledge in the four Vedas. Sarangadeva said that 
the five aigas of the Vedic sdmagdna, prastdva, udgitha, pratihara, 
upadrava and nidhana were afterwards transformed into five 
dhatus of the post-Vedic classical ganas, and they were udgraha, 
anudgraha, sambandha, dhruvaka and dabhoga, Again the first 
Part, himkara together with pranava or omkara were used in the 
classical music as the supplement to the time-unit or ald. 
Sarangadeva said, 

Brahmana cha pura gitam prastavodgithakau tatha / 

Pratiharopadravau cha nidhanam pafichamam matam // 

Tato hithkarah omnkara saptanganiti tatra tu / 

Udgrahah syadanudgrahah samvandho dhruvakastatha // 

Abhogascheti paiichanamadyanamabhidha kramat 

Hirnkaromkarayostatra kali-pirakaté mata //9 


9. maT BU Ma weqratgrtarat gat | 
gfagratezat & reid age ad 
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Sarangadeva quoted Brahma, the first and foremott ae 
logist of the pre-Christian era, Perhaps he was oe 
the Brahmabharatam, and flourished in the 600-500 B. nade e 
said that Brahma or Brahmabharata introduced Ne a ‘a 
music-parts in the gandharva type of music, as five argas 


i As for 
current in the Vedic music with some changed names. 
example, 


idhan 
prastava, udgitha, pratihara, upadrava, rida 
udgraha, melapaka, dhruyaka, 

It should be remembe: 
udgrahaka, etc,, are the m 


antara, abhogs 
ted that the dhatus like udgraha or | 
usic-parts of the post-Vedic prabandha- | 
gitis. The dhatu, dhriiva or dhruvaka is used as the intermediary 
POY (ariéa) between melapaka and abhoga, and antara oceurs in 
between dirwva and abhoga, Antara is sometimes omitted, 
atatgadeva des 


cribed those music-parts in the prabandha 
chapter of the Sangita-Ratnakara, He said, 


Prabandhavayavo dhatuh sa chaturdha!® nirapitah / 
Udgrahah Pratha: 


mastatra tato melapakadhruvau // 
bhogaschetj tesam cha kramallaksabhidadhmahe / 
Udgrahah Prathamo bhagastato melapakah smrtah // 
Dhruvatvachcha dhruvah paschadabhogastvantimo matah | 
Dhruvabhogantare Jato dhaturanyo’ntara-bhidhah iy 


aat franz: AER anes wag! 
Sag: SUT: BeaeUy sr aREqUT I 
arettrae fy THTATETATATET aATE | 
feartartegy SALT FAT 
10. Saraigadeya did not r 
1. waeurrgay ary: 


5 
SRAeRPrzERT | 
WTTeaat Rares: ea 
WeISy yg: Ta TEAR Ag: | 
waratneaz sat Was afin: 1) 


AWla-zearay gio-g 
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Simhabhupala said in the commentary: ‘sa chatusprakarah. 
Udgrahakah, melapakah, abhogah, antarascheti. * *Prabandhasya 
prathamo bhdga udgraka ityuchjate. Dvitiyo bhago melapakah, 

Trtiyo bhago dhruvah. * * Udgrahantaramabhogantaram cha gand- : 
dantimo bhagah abhogah. * * Dhruvasya abhogasya cha madhye'n- 
tarakhyah patichamo dhaturasti. + * Antarakhyo dhdtur-na chatvara 
wa dhatavah’.'2 The names of the music-parts (dhdtus) were 


\\ probably changed into sthayi, antara, saiichari, and abhoga in 


the end of the eighteenth, or in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century A.D. 

A raga, constructed out of the succession of seven notes, 
manifests and develops itself in the music-part sthayi.'® It is 
called sthdy?, because a rdga rests on it and makes itself 
manifest :—sthitatyat sthdyi, Some are of the opinion that a 

. raga first takes its base or seat in the music part sthdyi, and 
then moves gradually towards the fifth and sixth notes, paiichama 
and nisdda of the middle octave, and then comes in contact 
\ yith other notes, and touches the tonic (sadja) of the higher 
octave, and rests on the sonant (vadi-soara). Again, when the 
raga develops itself in the second music-part, antara or aneare 
(ie. the music-part that rests between sthdyi and safichari), it 
generally starts from the third note, gandhdra (sometimes from 
the fourth and fifth, madhyama or pafichama) of the middle 
octave and moves towards the high octave (tara-saptaka). It 
moves sometimes upto rysabha, or gandhdra or madhyama, and 
is fully manifested there, and then comes down to the tonic 
(sadja) of the middle octave. In the South Indian system, 
sthdyi is known as pallavi and antara as anupallavi. The word 
araua fa) x * SPURT 
1 gatat wrt yet 
grea ontrer 


12. weagenaE | sqMER:, KATIE, oTNTT, 
must wit agure: gegeads fasted wert Aerea 
woe SeMTEToazarat eas se rag feat oT: anumn * * 
qavtsrariea: tant wrgefer | * * ceqareat MYT FETE BT UTTT | 

13. Sthayt is sometimes pronounced as 4-sthdyl. In Sanskrit and 


Hindi, it is pronounced as a-sthdyi, But it should be correctly pronounced 


as sthayi, and not a-sthayi. 
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i is called 
‘pallavi’ connotes the idea of seed or offspring. aie i 
anupallavi, because it comes after (anu) pallavi. oe 
pallavi indicates the beginning of the song, big ng Hie) 
conveys the idea of sprout. Fox-Strangway calle i a 
‘germ’, ‘sprout—first subject’ or ‘at home’, and anupa a 
‘after-germ-second, subject’, or ‘interval, change of voi 
register’, etc, 


The music-part sthdyi or Pallavi makes manifest the raga, 
and antara or anupallayi sustains it, 
that the notes of the 
in the middle octave. 
antara or antara help t 
to gradually play in the 
(varna-prakarana) 5 
helps to make mani 
kr?4 Tt is simila: 
of the Prabandha 

Itis said tha 
used in the seco, 


Sometimes it is said 
first music-part sthdyi are sustained 
The notes of the second music-part 
he notes of the first music-part (sthayi) 
high octave. In the chapter of vara 
the first varna is known as sthayt, which 
ifest the song (gita) : ‘pat gitam varnabhinyakti- 
t to udgrahaka or udgraha, the first part (dhdtu) 
music, to some extent. 


d in sthayt than antaré, because it is very 
> laborate the notes from the middle octave to the 
high one, 


music-part 4 
hird one 
> 4NtarG or 


bhoga is considered as the comple; 
a Saiichari—‘abhogah paripiirnata’, and, in 
to both Sthdyt and antaré. In some 

of ‘songs, we find only two music-parts, 
sthayt and antara, appears as the complement to sthdyi, 
S is composed of four parts, sthayt, antara 
°84, We consider Saitchdri as both the counter- 
Omplement to sthdyi, and abhoga as those of 
» Saitchari and abhoga are repetitions of sthayi, 


gee MuUusicologists Say : ‘antaraéh samipavarti’, ic, 
antard is the Sustainer of and the complement to sthayi, 


Saiichdri and abh 
Part of and the c 
antara, In fact 
and antara, 


14. aq ate aatfeaaterga 
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It is interesting to note that the word ‘antara’ or ‘antara’ 
is'almost absent in the pre-Ratnakara works. Pandit Ahobala 
(1700 century A.D.) said in connection with the division of the 
nibaddha gitis in his Sangita-parijata. 

Adya udgrahako jiieyo melapaka-staduttarah / 

Trtiyo dhruva-sarnjiiah syadantarah syachchaturthakah / 

Abhogah pafichamabhagah-*--*** //"° 

A nibaddha-giti is divided into five parts, and they are: 
udgrahaka, melapaka, dhruva, antara and abhoga. The udgrahaka 
is the first part, the second ‘part is melapaka, the third part is 
dhruva, the fourth part is antara, and the fifth part is abhoga. 
Antara and antaraé are one and the same. Pandit Ahobala 
divided the music-parts into five, following the method of the 
ancient musicologists.6 From this it is understood that the 
five divisions existed before Pandit Ahobala (1700 A.D.), and 


by ‘piroasiiribhil’, he meant Sarangadeva and others. It ai 
already been said that though Sarangadeva admitted an : 
avo dhatu sa chaturdha niriipital’, 


Sangita-Ratnakara : ‘prabandhavay 
yet he recognized antara as dhatu, 
and abhoga : ‘dhruvabhogantare jato dh ie 
Kallinath said : ‘dhruvabhogantare dhruvyabhogayormadhye od 
ah’, Sarangadeva further eget a 
{ i i al fida-praban- 
the music part antara or antara is used in the silagasiida tel 
dha and riipaka-prabandha: ‘sa tu salagasiidasihe Kis ents 
digyate’)7 Kallinath further said : ‘atra drsyata itt ihe 
dhruvadisvapi yatra chirantana-prayogadantaro drstanta 


in between the parts, dhruva 
aturanyo ntarabhidhal’ (4.9). 


utpanno nirmita ityarth 


15. mre Sqareat Pat AaraHTAagTE | 
Talat wader: eaTgrTe eusagea: | 
aot gar FO 
—agra-nifad | 
16. gaat afuat wat mtatshenq yaafehe: | 
17, & Y ATATAGET-RTRAT ETAT | 
—ayla-VealAT ve 
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Karyo, ndnyalreti niyaméntara-syapi_siichitatvanmanthadisu darfa- 
nattatraiva karya’.\8 He meant to say that though dhruya 
functions as antara from very ancient times, yet it is used 
- Separately in the prabandha like manth, etc. In fact, the music- 
Part dhruva has been divided into two, dhruyva and antara or 
antara, and antara is used alternately (vikalpe). The seven types 
of vinna, etc, rdgagitis, and tk, panika, etc. brahmagitis were 
: also divided into four parts instead of five. The commentator 
Simhabhupala said : ‘Prabandhasya prathamo bhdga udgraka 
iyuchyate, Doitiya-bhago melapakah. Trtiyo bhadgo dhruvah. Tasys. 
dhruva-sabdasya vyutpattistu dhruvatvarnischalatvaditi. Udgrahi- 
nantaramabhoganantaram cha ganddantimo bhago abhogah. ** 
dhruvasya Gbhogasya cha madye'ntarakhyah barichamo dhaturasti, 
Tat-katham patichadheti noktamata aha—sa tviti. Antarakhyo 
dhatur-na sarvatra prabandhesu. Kim tu sdlagasiida-prabandhesveva, 
Tataicha ‘sarvesu prabandhesw’. Chatvara eva dhatavah,'9 
So swe find that the music-part antara or antara is used in 
serail Stda-prabandha-gitis, otherwise the four parts, 
weet mcaonte, dhruva and abhoga, have been accepted in the 
i ae ancient classical gandharva and desi types of music, 
waa cers is also known as ‘upantara’. In truth, antara 
as dhruvg wr centrally by: the Ancient artists and musicologists 
rudgraho'ntecch > function for it. Kallinath said : “saktd-virati. 
Hoka'ia’s ie aksara-nirmitah,?20 He further said on the 
davrt ee pe aca ‘anena ganakale dhruvasya- 
Saraipadeva 5 t is clear from the following lines of 


18. om rag eu - 
ae Brat stead Fe Sie Wa assure! 

19. Rertea mat ar SUME gegTaI 1 gata wrt Rava: gata wt 
TORRE TY SE gee Cay 
argefea) aa af ssadfe ateng ea feafr oraeredt amgt awa 
waig fag aranggaadeta) agg ‘adg needy’ 1 eave ee wae. 

20, apfafaeqaetsrat: ¥ aeefatig: | 

21, ada mTaTe yTeTGTEY ENG + «| 
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Dhruva-statastatra pirvameka-dhatupadadvayam // 

Bhinna-dhatu trtiyam syadabhogastadanantaram // 

Geyo vaggeyakarena svabhidhana-vibhisitah //?? 

Simnhabhupala said that instead of four, three music-parts 
were also used in a prabandha-giti. Some other music-parts 
were mentioned in the Sarigita-Ratnakara, but usually, said 
Kallinath, four music-parts were accepted, as antara was used 
exclusively in the mantha class of the gitis: ‘yatra cirantana- 
’ prayogadantaro drstal’ *3 

Pandit Damodara followed the method of Sarangadeva. 
He said in the Sajigita-darpana : 

Dhatuh prabandhavayavah sa-chodgrahadi bhedatah / 

Chaturdha kathito bhagastvadyo udgrahasarnjfiakah II 

Adavudgrhyate-gitam yenodgrahastada bhavet / 

Melapako dvitiyastiidgraha-dhruvaka-melanat Il 

Dhruvatvad-dhruva-sarhjfiastu trtiyo bhaga uchyate I 

Abhogastvantimo bhago gita-parnatva-sichakah II 

Dhruvabhogintare kaigchit dhaturuktontarabhidhah 
‘pandit Damodara regarded udgraha as the first part (‘aram- 
bhaka’), and dbhoga as the last one, and antara as an interme- 
diary part between dhruya and abhoga of the prabandha type of 
songs. He, therefore, recognized only four music-parts, 


udgraha, meldpaka, dhruva, and abhoga. 


[24 


22. yTeaaeaa TARHUTgIETa | 
frraurg gala enetreaqaraé | 
Rat aerate exnfirarafeyfad: ag la-ReATART BIRO FE 

23, ax Paerat watergraat E82: 1 

24. wg: warUTTaT: a lemrerfg Taa: | 
agut afuat arecaret Saargdra: 
onqiaaqad a tateaieeaat waa 
Rarsat fadlaeqaareyrataaya | 
aaerTgUraseg TAT wT Teas | 
auitreeafeant writ ataqeieara: | 
waribrrad df urgewteartfiw tt 
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Pandit Srinivasa (early eighteenth century) acco ae 
music-parts or limbs in the Ragatattvavibodha. Srinivasa said, 

Adavadgrhyate yena sa tanodgraha-samjfiakah / 

Adyantayogchaniyamastane yatra prajayate ul 

Sthayitanah sa vijfieyo laksya-laksanakovidaih | 

Sajichari tu sa vijiieyah sthapyaroha-vimisritah // 

Yatra ragasya viéranti samaptidyotako hi sah [Ps " 

According to Srinivasa, music-parts are four in pe ery 
and they are udgraha, sthayi, satichari, and dyotaka. He flourished 
between Ahobala and Bhavabhatta, the author of Anupasargita- 
vilasa. It is interesting to note that Srinivasa was a staunch 
follower of Ahobala and borrowed many materials from 
Ahobala’s Sargita-parijata.26 Bhavabhatta was a follower ai 
Srinivasa and incorporated many materials in his Anupasan- 
Sttavildsa from Srinivasa’s Ragatattvavibodha, But he differed 
from Srinivasa Tegarding the names and numbers of the music- 
Parts. Srinivasa did not recognize antara or antard as a part 
He rather Combined the chapters on varna (varndlamkara) and 
"48a (prabondha) together and accepted sthayi as the second 
Part which seems quite different from the divisions, made by 
other Musicologists, 


Now, let us See how the music-part (dhatu) antara ox antara 
Was” recognized 


5 as an indispensible part (or limb) of the 
nibaddha-gttis, It was also used as an alternative part to dhruva, 
during Damodara’s time (1625 A.D.). He said that ‘some 
ahata Vike antara is also referred’ to : ‘kaSchiddhaturuktah.’27 


HINT: & fgg: Wea-werat fad: 1 


y the complete printed book is not yet available. 


Pandit Ahobala wrote the Parijata, dealing with all 
raga, prabandha, vadya, natya and nttya. 
27. afrargem: 1 


But it is sure that 
the topics on svara, 


> “sqiichdri and abhoga are the products of 
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It has already been said that Kallinath admitted the alter- 
native (vikalpa) use of antard, as he admitted : ‘anena gana-kale 
dhruvasya@’vrttisu krtdsu,28 i.e. when antara is used, dhruva remains 
absent. But this practice has not been accepted by most of 
the post-Sarangadeva authors, and some have rather omitted 
antara instead of dhruva. 

Venkatamakhi also admitted the four music-parts, in the 
Chaturdandiprakasika (1620 A.D) like his predecessors. He 
said, 
Dhaturnama prabandhasyavayavah sa chaturvidhah / 
Udgrahah prathamastatra tato melapakadhruvau I! 
Abhogaschetyathaitesim * * * * /” 

The part abhoga completes the prabandha-giti—‘prabandhasya 
yadabhogam paripiirtin karoti tat’.° He also mentioned the 
part anfard in between dhruva and abhoga : ‘dhruvabhogantare ee 
yatastendntarabhidhal’3! He said that antara may be recognize 

as the fifth music-part, if necessary. 


So it seems that the divisions of the parts sthayt, antara, 


the nineteenth century. 


: fe 
sir S. M. Tagore mentioned these particular names of th 


music-parts in his article, Hindu Music, published in the journal 
Sir William Jones admitted these 
the Musical Modes of Hindoos, 
llard recognized them. Radha 
ames in his Sargita-taranga, 
tuka, OT aria, 


Hindu Patriot, in 1874. 
names in his monograph: On 
published in 1784. Captain Wi 
Mohan Sen also mentioned these n : 
published in 1818. He defined dhatu as toka i.e. 
or bhaga. He said, 

Toker viSesa ndma guna mahagaya // 

Prathama toker nama ardhagraha vale / 


28. aaa MARA YaCUSTAg FAT ! 

29. wigata warwearaaa: a agfau: | 
same: mameas Tat Rava TAT 
amiagiaiaat oo «1 

30. sarqea agintst afegfa aetfa aa | 

31. HaINtrayt wat waedareaTrfAe: | 
19 
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Athava asthayt naima—kahena sakale [I 

Dvitiya toker nama mila-kuka mani / 

Trtiya toker nama antara vakhani I/ 

Chaturthete bhaga ara pafichame abhoga | 

Bhogere abhoga vale, abhogere bhoga // 

Chari-toka dhruvapada kahilama yaya / 

Milakuka name toka nahika tahaya // 

Asthayi uthive tara-kharaja upare / 

Dharive antara pare rikhabher ghare // 

Gandhare dharive bhoga,—abhoga madhyame | 

Chari toka dhruvapada erupa niyame //3? : 
He described the Special name of toka i.e. tuka or music-part. 
A dhruvapada is consisted of four music-parts, and the first one 
iS lirdhagraha (2) ie, udgraha. Or this part is known to all as 
a-sthayi : ie, sthayt, The second one is known as mildkuka, 
ie. melapaka, the third one is antard, the fourth one is bhoga, 
and the fifth one is bhoga. But, in truth, bhoga is known as 
abhoga and vice-versa. They are the tokas i.e. tukas or parts of 
the dirwapada. Milakuka or melapaka is now out of practice. 
The notes Of a-sthayi begin from kharaja i.e. sadja, and that of 


2. ate fata arm am mpg 
am athz any wax ad 
SAAT eur aR aaa 
Fanta atdz ang frarga arf 
uy TR aH area avanti 
TV eT ae eae tT 
RE a aa, artay atti 
aifeate aay ate aa 
Prema a8 ate arf ae 
arena S83 TEE we 
wt cre ee 
Tear uted tt, ante ae 
safe ate agg wee frat 1 
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antara from rikhabha i 
tise from sclin abha i.e. rsabha, The notes of the part bhoga 
The Sones dra, and that of abhoga rise from madhyama. 
Bengali “Ae hangman Radha Mohan Sen is an authentic 
ledge in pe on music. Probably for want of proper know- 
materials — some of the technical names of the music 
tion of ne ave been mutilated. But the reason for the adop- 
given b fu names, a-sthayt or asthay™, bhoga, etc. has not been 
y enti Y him. The radical musicians and musicologists of the 
4 leth century newly reformed the arrangement of the 
microtones, ragas, parent scales or melas, tonal forms or svara- 
riipas, sonant (vadi), tdnas, dhatus, etc. in the North Indian 
system of music. We do not know as to why udgraha and 
melapaka were replaced by sthay? and antara. If we investigate 
into the matter from historical standpoint we find that udgraha 
isthe first music-part of the prabandha chapter, from where 
he first part of the varna chapter, 


the song begins, and sthayi is t 
es its stand and begins to manifest. So the 


where the song tak 
\ significance of both the parts of two different chapters are 
j almost the same. Pandit Visnunarayana Bhatkhande adopted 
the present modified system of the music-parts, and said, 
arta fare urged D1 gt gals art 


sqaeer Foret fore HIT UAT TAT 
gearara ga mart fet B_agqare, RAT, WH, ATT ate ort | staat 


macs qr ara wet fees TO gar aa ga mala argetiat wat aaaa eH 
ate wataa vet G1 far TER gad angtra statt erat, ora, aad 


az anata gaurfg Tg AAT arfea’ | 
That is, different parts of the prabandha-gana are known 


» as dhatus. In Ratnakara, they are called udgraha, melapaka, 
4 dhruva, antara and abhoga. Sirangadeva also said that there 
dhruya containing four music- 


was a type of music, known as 
parts. This dhruva may be recognized as the forerunner of the 


modern dhruvapada, The first part of the dhrupapada was known 


as udgraha which is similar to the part, sthayt of the modern 
times, The second part of this dhruva music was sung higher 


Fe 


93. It has already been said that the correct name is sthayi. 
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than the first part, as Sirnhabhupilla said : ‘kitichiduccham tee 
antarakhyamkartayyam’. From the commentary of Simhabhup 
it is understood that the name of the second part was antares 
Butit is notcorrect, as the name of the second part was meldpaka 
even during Simmhabhupala time (1330 A.D.). Antara was the 
fourth part that occurred between dhruva and abhoga, However, 
the third part of the dhruva type of prabandha music used to be 
Tepresented as the first one, and the fourth part, as the second 
one. Nowadays the practice of sastric prabandha type of the 
gutis is almost obsolete, so ancient dhdtus like udgraha, etc. have 
no utility. In the modern system of music, the four dhatus : 
sthayi, antard, saitchari and abhoga are used. But Pandit Bhat- 
Khandeji remained silent about the reason for change that 
took place in the field of the dhatus. It is probable that there 
was a great interchange between the two chapters, varza and 
prabandha. The varna chapter is possessed of four parts, s#hayi, 
saiichari, Groht and avarohi, and the prabandha chapter consists 
mainly of four Parts, udgraha, melaépaka, dhruva, and abhoga, — 
Tt has already been said that Pandit Srinivasa (early eighteenth 
a adopted in his system some modified music-patts like 
pei ate sthayt, saitchari, and dyotaka. So it seems that the 
adic ets of the early twentieth century had a tendency to 
Abit thay ane t, Teearding the music-parts, and so wy 
and abkess % and saiichart from the varna chapter, and antara 
system, s m the prabandha one, so as to complete the 


It is true that the ri 
Cances to their new devis 
Means the first music- 
varna chapter, Matai 


adicalists have given some new signifi 
ed music-parts. They said that sthdyi 
Part that helps to manifest music. In the 

88 Said: ‘yad gitam varnabhivyaktiktt yatra 
bites Paral sthayityuchyate?%, Be = oe ee the word) FY) 
it is called sthayz. Antara suggests the part that lies after sthayi. 
Therefore the word antara signifies the idea of ‘next to sthdyi’, 
But in the prabandha chapter, it has been defined as the part 


34, ag rid ant fusatrgy ax G3 g A: eyTaTETTTa | 
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that orj 


‘dhruva, Binates in between (antare) the parts, dhruva and abhoga : 


e eget Jato dhaturanyo'ntarabhidhal’.®® Perhaps the 
parts. as had adopted the word antara that lies between the 
6 stha ird and fourth, and then explained it as the next part 
— 4. The word sajichdri means the movement of the notes 
, which Manifest the melody or song. In the varna chapter, 
wey Matanga, it signifies the meaning, ‘yatra gite saticharanti 
\ _varal Paraspara-mantarasahita ekaikaso va satichari varna uchyate’.*6 
The part abhoga means that which completes the manifestation 
of the Melody, and consequently, of the song: ‘abhogah pari- 
pirnata’ 37" Kallinath said, ‘antimo dhdtuh prabandhasya paripiirna- 
hetutvadabhoga iti karane karyopachara uktah’.3® The radicalists 
also adopted this part having the same meaning. 
| 
| 


35. wanatnead arat wTgeatsrautae: | 
WARE VIE 
: 
gg. am ma waefea eae: WeETENTaTEfeaT GRA AT Se ae seaz | 


37. auth: sfega'at! 


38, aedtat wig: waren afege RgeTIgITT BAT Brat BIATGAE SE 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CLASSICAL eae 
MUSICAL LITERATURE OF BENGA 


I 


Development of Classical Music 


«tog jn all the 
Bengal has produced thousands of personalities gree, 
spheres of activities, social, political, historical, literary, foe, 
and esthetic. Thousands of music lovers, artists, pa in 
and authors were born on the soil of Bengal, who ached 
music, breathed the air and atmosphere of music, and ¢2! hical 
the golden treasure of Indian music. The ee find 
boundary of ancient Bengal was not so limited as neal or 
today, but it included Girivaraja (Behar), Kalinga Sure 
Orissa) and Kamaripa (Assam) including Trihut. The ut the 
cal music or art Song was extensively cultured througho rable 
vast area of Bengal, making it compatible with innumeta . 
types of regional music or folk songs that animated an 
elevated the daily lives of the plain living rural people. r 
The State patronage was always behind the healthy culture 
of music, The rich Zeminder classes also lent a helping hand 
to preserve and develop it, In the Gupta period (320-600 
AD.) there had been an upsurge of musical culture. Samudra- 
Supta was a great Patron of this cultural effloresence, as 
evidenced by his \ytists type of copper coin. Chandragupta IL 
Vikramaditya (380-423 A.D.) was reputed to have been an 
adept and he composed many metrical works of great value, 
The Pala and Sena Rulers also followed the ideals of the 
Gupia Emperors, In the recent archeological discoveries at 
Mainamati ang Lamai Hills, interesting objects like Kinnaras, 
horse-headed Tumburu, Semi-divine Gandharvas with damaru, — 
hada (picher), flute ang drums of different sizes have been 
found, Many figures of Musicians and typical musical instru- 
ments like cymbal, gong, trumpet, lyre, mrdaiiga and veend have 


ro 
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been 
undoubtene from the mounds of Paharpur. All of them. 
Sena tules ly prove that the people of Bengal under Pala and 
artistic Henge boast of a healthy enltace of music with keen 
Music’ go, © and beauty. Bengal is regarded as the ‘Land of 
ae Be shag than a thousand years. Leaving aside the 
Pala Sorin “A of Bengal during the rules of the Gupta and 
classical os ies, we find Gomuline evidence of the culture of 
century an of .music 1.¢. raga-sangita in the tenth-eleventh 
Rie ch ape, when the Buddhist monks and Yogis composed 
Hone aryagitis and vajragitis on occasions of religious celebra- 
and secret functions of mandala-chakra. Those gitis were 
the precious treasure of Bengal (nadimatrka Bangala), and they 
were written in avahalta language, making them compatible 
with the temperament and sentiment of the classical ragas like 
ramakri, bhairavi, kamoda, mallart, mdlasi or malasri, patamaiijart, 
desakha, varadi dhvakri, dhanasi or dhdnasrt, vangal, Savart or 
sdyert or sraberi, gauda, mdlasi-gauda, etc. The gitis were 
accompanied by veend, ektara venu, and mrdaiga. Different 
intricate tdlas like indratdla, yatitala etc. were used in those gitis. 
Different numbers of the line of the charyd and vajra gitis were 
systematized with two, three or four dhatus (music-parts), and 
the second, oF the fourth dhdatu, formed the bhanita. The 
Buddhist charyd and vajra gilis of Bengal were recognized as 
the nibaddha-prabandha-gitis. They were composed in some 
suggestive (abhiprayika) language, known as sandhya-bhasa. 

After Vallalasena, Laksmanasena, his son and general, 
were devoted to music and Sanskrit learning. The book 
Sadiikti-karnamrta of Sridharadasa relates the fact that like 
Umapatidhara, Govardhana, Sarana and Dhoyi, Jayadeva of 
the Gitagovinda was also a court-poet of Raja Laksmansena. 
It is said that Laksmanasena was very fond of natagiti, and 
there was special arrangements for performances of ndtagiti 
every evening in his Royal Court. It is said that both Jaya- 
deva and his devoted consort Padmavati were experts in 
music and dance. In the book Sekaiubhodaya of Nata-s Gago 
or Gangoka, we find that Vudhanamisra and his wife Vidyut- 
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prabha were also the court-Nata and Natt ost was 
Laksmanasena. At that time the dancing girls meet Tal 
engaged in every temples of Visnu, Siva, and Karti eta 
Dhoyi’s Pavanaditam, we find the mention of these en of 
cing girls. In Riparaima’s Dharmamaigala, we get ee 
natinttyas in the temples of Bengal, Gauda, Dvar eatsial 
Mithila, Kamaripa, and Kalinga were the popular S o. 
culture of classical dance and music. Nepal and a 
had received the impetus and inspiration of music and i 
from Bengal. It is said that a dancing girl was sent ee, a 
Kasmir-Raj to the Kartikeya temple of Gauda, and pe ie 
Was a interchange of art and culture in between ese 
and Gauda-Vaiga. Music also travelled from Nepal an 
Kasmir to Khasgarh, Bhitin, Kuchi, Khotan, China, Japan, 
and Korea, through the medium of the Buddhist religious 
Missionaries and traders. There was a direct route from 
Magadh to Tibet vig Kasmir, 

In the early twelfth century A.D., Kavi Jayadeva composed 
the Citagovinda-padagitis. The current ra@gas and talas wed 
ha Porated in hig badagitis, The alas were mantha, yalt, 
cette Pratimantia and ekatalz, and their rhythmic patterns 
ia vas be deciphered, The arrangements of the microtones 
ideas to seven notes were made according to the a 

ae i ih Natyasastra of Bharata (second century A. i. 
Kaphimela of the prec, (itddia-mela) was perhaps aaa 
mukharr o¢ yiq Present Hindusthani system of music, 3 


idyaranya’s stem. ere known as the 
Systematizeg brabandha iy y + They we 


Sical raga, 


48 depicted in Kavi-Lochana’s 
Tayana’s Hrdayakautuka, Jayadeva 
: des of Singing (gdydna-saili) of the 
charyd and yajra Sitis. It ig said ant ae songs of the Gita- 
&ovinda were presented everyday in the temple of Jagannatha 


"Bengali Marigala-kéuyas, We fin 


:The reference to ‘gitamangala’ 
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mi tl by the temple-danci irls (4 isi. 

ns, They 7 ing girls (devadasis) and the Brab- 
temples in th fare jstill Preserved in some of the South Indian 

iwees e form of classical Atrtana. : 

Pala and § rvey the culture of music during the time of Gupta, 
almost eve ena dynasties, we find that the régagitis were current 
of Bhar tywhere in Bengal. The Sdsfric rules and injunctions 
Mataa ata, Dattila, Kohala, Yastika Shandilya, Nandikegvara, 
The is : were predominant in the domain of classical music. 
‘h-tbe assical types of music and dance which have been depicted 
Visaud Mmythico-historical Puranas like Markandeya, Vayu, Agni, 

nudharmottara and also in the classical Sanskrit dramas were 
cultured in Bengal. So the music culture of Bengal was in full 
accord with the rules and practices of the Indian system of 
music. Many regional types of music like dofd, chafichara, 
cthappaya, jhumrd, paiichali, etc. were also current in different 
parts of Bengal. 

The mangatagit? was very favourite to the people of Bengal. 
>t is found in the great epics like 
Ramayana and Mahabharata, and classical dramas of Kalidasa, 
Magha, Bhiravi, and others. The mangalagii perhaps evolved 
out of the gitamangala of the epics and the classical Sanskrit 
dramas. They were later on connected with many ballads and 


rural stories. : ' 
Beginaing from the thirteenth to eighteenth century, 1.¢., 
from Vipradasa’s Manasavijaya OF Manasa-mangala to Bharata- 
chandra’s Annadamatgala, Bengal produced different kinds of 
giti together with margalagtti. In the Sanskrit Purdgas and 
d the influence of the gods and 

the goddesses upon mortal men. Astronomy also says that 
the planets have also influence on the living beings. In the 
Manasé-maigala, we find it in a different way, 45 Devi Manasa 
red by Chand-Sadagara. Bengal preserved 


w ak ign: 
God sore types of kegna-kistana, kait. 


the tradition of culture of different 


1, Vide S. Prajfandnanda t Historical Study of Indian Music, 
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~ pone tambha- 
kirtana, and prabandhas like dvipadika, stap: adi, a am. 
likd, kirtigana or padavali-kirtana, etc. Seateadeve ane 
in the fourth chapter of the Sarigita-Ratnakara, bo marigala 
forms and characteristics of the gitis and ganas ee (4.293), 
(4.303), marigalachara (4.297), dhavala (4.302), charg? (4.23), 
charchari (4.290), karana or ‘kirti or kirtilahari ents 
brahma and kambala etc. In the dearteenth Bieoni SY and 
Vadu Chandidasa of Birbhim, Vidyapati, cere 
many other mystic Vaisnava poets composed padagt with 
avahattha-bengali-maithili language. They were sung bhava 
different ragas and tdlas, together with different rasas and fully 
(emotional sentiments and moods). Those padagttis pS, 
imbibed the atmosphere and spirit of classical music- ctres 
Were possessed of different music-parts (dhatus), fee of 
(chhandas), and three Tegisters (sthdnas) etc. The provin 
Nepal and Trihuta were adjacent to Greater Bengal, and 
influenced by the Classical padagitis of Bengal. 


The fifteenth-sixteenth century A.D. was an epoch 
Period, $1; Chaitanya of Navadvip (1485-1533 AD) De 
about a Tenaissance in the domain of the padagitis in Bonde’. 
© Promulgated the nama-kirtana, following the current tyPes 

ana and Sitagovinda. He sung kirtana within closed doors 
 Stivasa's house at Navadvip (Srivdsa-digina) for the first ae 
i aripa-Damodara, Ray Ramananda 

“rari-Gupta, and other Vaisnava savants always 
im. Svarpi-Damodara was an expert in both 
ying mrdaiiga and classical music. From Krsna- 
rakdsa (16th century A.D.) and Kavi-Narayana’s 
mi (16th-17th century A.D), we come to know that 
4Mananda was Well versed in the art and science of 
and grammar of Classical music, Ray Ramananda Was 
, Ourt-poet of Pra Tudra-Deya of Gajapati dynasty of 
Orissa, and both of them Were devoted disciples of Sri 
Chaitanya, Ray Ramananda composed some treaties On 
music, and elaborately dealt With the problem of ksudragiti- ; 
Composed of different names of Harti, 


music 


the ¢ pa 


The ndma-kirtana was 


«gs 
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Pi Lord of the universe: ‘h i a, s 
Was sung with ; 7 aren harernéma’, etc., but it 
been said. thige Se ragas and tdlas. It has already 
Prabandhas a Pigaiia igs described elaborately the karana- 
With niryukta and phate > thirteenth century A.D. in connection 
dha-git; ‘vie GH ee a ee as eight vers of sudaiprabane 
ndma-kirta a oe -32), Sri Chaitanya’s introduction of the 
and Ra Ra of irtana was supported by SvaripaDamodars 
Baie y Ramananda, who were well-versed in Sastric classical 
After Sri Chaitanya, the Vaisnava savants like Thakur 
Narottama or Narottamadasa, Acharya Srinivasa and Syama- 
manda or Duki Krsnadasa (1583 A.D.) brought about a new 
revival of the padakirtana in Bengal. It has already been said 
that Syvami Haridas Gosvami lived at this time (end of the 
inning of seventeenth century A.D., during 
oghul Emperors Akbar and Jahangir) at 
Haridas Gosvami? was a devout Vaisnava 
saint and founder of Haridasit or Sakhi sect at Vrndavana. 
From F.S- Growse’s Archaelogical Account of Mathura (1883), 
svami Haridas composed many sakhis, chambolas, 
and dhruvapada type of songs in Kaiti and 
Many other composers and musicians 
like Priyadas, Dhruvadas, Damodara-Svami, Dayaldas, Vithal- 
Vipul, Biharidas, and ‘Rasikadas were famous in Mathura and 
Vrndavana at that time. Some of them were contemporary 
re and many lived immediately after Sri Haridas Svami or 
Svami Haridas- Haridas created Vrndavana seat of culture 
of dhruvapada. It is said that Thakur Narottama, Acharya 
Srinivasa and Syamananda went to Vrndavana and Narottama 
took systematic lessons in dhruvapada prabandha-gitts from some 
noted Vaisnava savants for along time.* They came back to 


sixteenth and beg 
the reign of the M 
Vrndavana- Svami 


we know that 
siddhantapadas, 
Brajabuli languages- 


2. Some are inclined to call Svami Haridasa as Haridisa Dagur, 
put Haridasa Dagur was quite a different man from Svami Haridasa of 
proof that Svami Haridasa, the 


Vradavana. Again there is no genuine a 
music-teacher of Mian Tansen, was 4 musician of the dagarvani or 


dagurvani school. 
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Bengal, finishing their studies in different séstras and classi 
music. They brought with them a huge collection i: 
Sanskrit manuscripts on different subjects, and it is ™ 
probable that there were some music manuscripts with ie 
But unfortunately the manuscripts were looted of 3 
way to Gauda by the men of Raji Veerhambira (153 i 
1572) of Vana-Visnupur, Bankura. Some are of the opinion 
that this fact is not historically correct, though it has ye 
mentioned in the Kaviraja Krsnadasa’s Chaitanya-charitamt!2- 
Raja Veerhambira, it is said, was subsequently converted t 
Vaisnavism. The descendants of Veerhambira made Visn¥PUl 
the seat of culture of classical music. * 
ack from Vrndavana, the three scholar saints 
vasa and Syimananda realized the greatness 
introduced by Sri Chaitanya. Narottam 
A.D.) ushered the type of kirtana, in the 
da-prabandha-giti. Govindadasa Chakravur'y 
ee at inky Basanta (1583 A.D.), Dvija Gangarim, a 
ted badavat-fir, well-versed in classical music. They repres ca 
rigas, sh “Kirtana (irtigana or kirtigatha-gana) with alapa a 
‘Owing the intricate playing of the microtones (srutis)s 

Notes (miz a), Ancient Scales (gramas), ascending of the seven 
's), time-measures (tdlas), etc. Acharya Narabatl 
ninth Chap mesvimadas. Ile gave a description of the™ 

"of his Bhaktiratnakara : 

(&) AIGA wafer gare qza 1 
SRT age UT nEeERT 11 
ebro eea ae afanea dar 


a fee ges ity marfiqa i 
- % 
shin aay a * 
Freaatay afenfe aaree 1 
(®) my-aReeTe aay an, 


design of dhruvapa 
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mraa-THA T ATATI-AA-VA | 
aracg ara fifa—srat fa fet 
afeat sare UT wae HTT Lt 

afet fa—uiaz atara afaaa ui 
a fa-eaz—nn yea aratfy zt 
WHa-aag HHITS AATHTT U 


NS fafee ward aratg ware | 
- arty fis waaay a Bet 
= rei ak we ‘they (singers) began to manifest the melody 
OMe mene alan repeatedly bowing down to all. The rdgas 
eee iginis, reiss Sates, melas, and miircchands were vividly 
nifested. Thakur Narottama and his attendants began 


- propagate the nibaddha type of kirtana, in a very accomplished 
ay. (b) The Master (Sri Chaitanya) and his followers were 
endowed with many qualities. They were efficient in nrtya, gtta 
and vadya (dancing, singing and drumming). * * The tiers 
began to represent dlapa in various ways, according to its 
Sastric rules, and they were unparalleled. In this way they 
fully manifested the ragas, together with microtones, notes, 
nas, and rhythm, etc. They used gamaka (curving 


scale, murcch 
d different rhythms in different prabandha type 


of the tune) an 


It was so beautiful and accomplished that even the 


match to them’, From this it is evident 
that kirtana oT kirtana-prabandhagiti was classical in its type. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that some 
consider padavali-kirtana as a folk song, or devotional bhajan 

ct from classical music. This under-estimation occurs, 

in our opinion, for want of true perspective of the history of 

kirtana of Bengal. It has already been said that kirtana i.e. 


rtana of Bengal is a pure type of siida-prabandha-gana 
Even the derivated and 


of songs- 
Gandharvas were NO 


x as distin 


padavali-kt 
of the post-Bharata classical music. 
diminutive form of the dhapa-kirtana, introduced by Madhu- 


sidan Kinnar or Madhu-K4n owes its origin directly to classical 
prabandha-géna and paiichalt. So all kinds of controversy 


4. Vide whezeatat published by the Gaudiya-Math, p. 500, 


wre 
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iz of 
regarding the purity and aristrocracy of the padavali-kirtana 


Bengal are baseless. 

After Thakur Narottama, many learned Vaisnav: ‘4 
enriched the domain of the padagitis and the padavali-kirtan@- The 
name of Ghanagyama-Narahari is worth-mentioning 1” this 
connection. Naraharidas lived in the early eighteenth century 
A.D. Between the sixteenth and eighteenth century AD. 
the classical music was cultured profusely all over Greater 
Bengal, and we get its genuine proof from the book Gitaprakasa 
of Orissa. It is believed that the book, Gitaprakafa, Was 
composed by (Svami) Krsnadisa,3 probably in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, i.e, during the time of Ray Ramananda 
and Prataprudra-Dev or Prataparudra-Gajapati (1504-1582 
A.D.). Harinarayana Sari, Gajapati Narayana-Deva, and poet 
Narayana were mostly indebted to the book Gitaprakasa, 
Gajapati Narayana-Deva of Khemundi (a place in Southern 
Orissa) composed the Saigita-narayana, and it was written, Says 
K. Cc. Pattanaik, in the seventeenth century A.D. From the 
family chronology (krusinama) of the Khemundi Raj family,'it 
paeees that Gajapati Narayana-Deva belonged to this family. 
Gun ae books a music were written at this time, and the 
Ne Was certainly a help and an inspiration to them. 
sae! musical chapter in the Bhaktiratndkara, and his 
of ER ae and Gitachandrodaya prove the trend culture 
dhruvapada fan in the eighteenth century. Narahari learnt 
ite’ Bhaeche’y noted Hindu and Muslim Ustdds of that 
Ramprasid Sen rotors (probably 1703 A.D.), Kaviraijan 
Ayodhya Gbsaeite i Y 1720-1730 A.D.) of Halisahara, 
Sen), Ramanidhi G r Ayu Goswain (contemporary to Ramprasad 
AD), and Si upta or Nidhu Babu (probably 1741-1742 
iifuisiciang ase a ayers Tegarded as the noted composers and 
se at time. Different nibaddha-kavya-gitis, and 
pecially the parichalt and other ali-prabandha-gitis with different 


a savants 


5. Itisto note that there were gi - é 
re diffe Krgnad: dis, 
the teacher of Svimi Haridas, was a aicantaee las, but Krsnadas, 


eS Cy ae eS an er 
Ny eo 


> 
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Titieate talas and aldpas used to be cultured at that ti 

CY Were . sed to be cultured a at time. 
The khoy- mostly composed in French-Sanskrit mixed Bengali. 

engal eval type of music was not so current at that time in 
classicg Kavi Ramprasid was a true lover of traditional 
of al music, and his songs were appreciated by all classes 

People, including the classicalists. 

Next to Ramprasid Sen, Ramanidhi Gupta (1741-1742— 
1838-1839 A.D.)® created a new and novel type of tappa. In 
his €arly age, he learned classic-Bengali songs from some native 
Ustads. At the age of 35 he went to Chapra district witha 
Service, and there he mastered pure type of tappa from some 
Muslim {ystads. In his ripe age he came back to Calcutta, 
and composed hundreds of Bengali classical tappas, which 
were new and novel in form, and unique in presentation. He 
created a new sensation and zeal amongst the lovers of classi- 

4 engal at that time. 
- ae nani of Sridhar Kathak, Kalimirja (Kalidas 
Chattopadhyay), Mohanchandra Basu and others are worth- 
he fields of tappa, akhrai, half-akhrai, dadakavi 


joning in t Gulayas vi 
ve was very popular and creative in his art of tappa. 
——— hand Basu can be said to be the creator or innovator 

ohancha 


ai i sal, Besides him, Ramchand Mukho- 

ES aes oe et and Ramlochan Basak of Pathuria- 
pesbyey sie ~- utation as the best exponents of dadakavi-gana. 
a ie are of the 19th Century was memorable for 
ihe me recitals of tappa, akhrai, half-akhrai, eto. : 
The history of the culture of classical music in Benga 
became glorified with the advent of the Muslim Ustads from 
Delhi and Agra, who began to settle in Bengal during 1759 to 
1806 A.D., when Moghul Emperor Shah Alam Il (formerly 
Ali Gauhar) was on the throne of Delhi. Shah Alam was a 
man of weak personality, and when on the 12th August, 1765, 
iwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 


he granted by a _firman the D , 
to the East India Company, he became the titular Moghul 


6. Some ascribe the date 1741-1834 A.D. 


- 
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Emperor living under the protection of the British. 
therefore, impossible for him to carry on the musical legacy 
of his glorious predecessor. The noted musicians who belong- 
ed mostly to the Tansen school (ghardna), began to leave Delhi 
and sought refuge in different Durbars of Muslim Nawabs 
and Hindu kings and Zemindars of Oudh, Betiya, Rewa and 
other places, It is said that some of the descendants of 
Tansen went eastward, and the Seni Ustdds, belonging to 
Tansen’s disciple line, went to difierent parts of Rajputéna.— 
The British Raj was not interested in preserving the traditional 
art and culture of Indian music, so they were indifferent to 
patronizing the musicians. Many of the Ustads took shelter 
in the Durbar of the king of Banaras, and some of them came 
to Bengal, and settled in Krsnanagar, Visnupur, Mursidabad 
ane thy In the seventeenth-eighteenth century aa 
nath Singh mais the Seni school was invited by Raja Raghu- 
appointed ag Aion Sof Visnupur (Bankura) and ee 
Bug seins diuec The Pakhawaj player cS 
dhara Chakravurt ee and Lileks appointed in the Durbar. Ga a~ 
Vindivan Nain tty, Ramagahkar Bhattacharya, Nitai Najit, aoe 
All of eee alas the first disciples of Ustad Bahadur Khan. 
After Bahadu ered 7 dhruvapada of the Seni school of Delhi. 
* Khan, his favourite student Gadidhara Chakra- 


Vurty, a 
teachers, and Cones Ramagankar Bhattacharya became 
Bengal, ‘snupur was regarded as the second Delhi in 


Senet 
aeecnand Gosvami, Anantalal Chakravurty, Dva- 


Tikanath, Kronans 
Gadadhar Conia and Vrijamadhava were the students of 


Keéaylay Chakr, 
Banerji, the fath 
the students of R 
tured the Seni 


was i 
the title, conferred upon him by Muhammed Shah Rai- 


© 


ile. Niya * 
8 Niyamat Khan belonged to the Tansen line, and was | 
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SIN EXDELE inh 
be the story og 
yilambitg Rises 
He was reall 
India rich... 
Hussain 


h dhruvapada and veend playing. Whatever may 
urrent about him, he composed many classical 
type of songs on the pattern of the dhruvapada. 
> ne atic ne the iene type of music of 
Shara ae pce popular. Amir Khusrau and Sultan 
type of SCHie: ‘Hef mee created ansdmpetusyin the kheyal 
Sihe musicians of =— adaranga or Niyamat Khan. Most of 
> of Gwalior ee : ignupur learned dhruvapada from the Ustdds 
Bihar. Ben om Betiya, and other places of Rajputana and 
fal musie. gal was then regarded as a seat of culture of classi- 
stig early nineteenth century, Chinsura, in the 
= istrict, was noted for its culture of classical music. 
Ustad Man Khan came to Chinsura in 1806, and Ramchandra 
Seal took lessons on dhruvapada from him. He was an expert 
in both dhruvapada and kheyal, so he taught his disciple 
Ramchandra both the types of music. Ramchandra Seal was 
te Dewan of Messrs Palmer & Co., so he had to go to Mursi- 
dabad from time to time. MurSidabad was at that time 
one of the seats of culture of classical music. Bade Mian, 
Has-su-K han, Hardu-Khan, Hira and Bul-bul were the famous 
t time. Ramchandra used to invite them to 
an inspiration among the people 
ted with Krsnananda Vedavyasa, 
ipadruma, Maharaja 


musicians of tha 
Chinsura and thus he created 
of that place. He was acquain 
the well-known compiler of Raga-ka 
Bharatchandra of Krsnanagar used to invite Ramchandra 
jo his Durbar. Maharaja himself was very fond of classical 
* tusic, and many Muslim Ustads were often invited in his 
Krsnanagar Durbar. Gopal Chandra Pathak, Parana Mukher- 
jee and Jaladhar Mukherji were the students of Ramchandra. 
Ramkrsna Pal, who mastered the khandarvani dhrupada, and 
musicians like Ramakanai Mukherji and Ganga Narayana 
Chatterji were contemporaneous to Ramchandra Seal. 
It is said that kheyal (Hindusthani) was first introduced in 
Bengal, in the early nineteenth century. Kanailal Chakravurty 
and Madhavlal Chakravurty of Visnupur, (Bankura) first 


20 


2s 
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learned Higyal from Mohammed Khan of Sadaraige’s disciple 
line, and they introduced this style in Visnupur. Raji Madan 
Mohan Singh was then the Ruler of Visnupur, and he encoura- 
ged them in the introduction of kheydl, together with dhruvapada. 
But there is a difference of opinion regarding the first intro- 
duction of kheyal in the soil of Bengal. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century A.D.» Calcutta 
became one of the chief centres of the culture of classical 
music. Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore and Maharaja Sir 
Sourindra Mohan Tagore of Jorasaiko (Calcutta) were great 
Patrons of classical music. Ksetra Mohan Gosvami was 
appointed asateacher of music in their palace. Peer Bux, 
the pakhoyaje of Visnupur also lived some times in Calcutta, 
and made some students. All the top ranking Muslim and 
were invited to the Tagore Castle. 
Bux of Baroda, Hanuman Dasji ang 


1a-Bux became the family teacher Of th 
Srimati Prativa Devi, the wife of Agutos Choudhury, 
udents. Ustad Hanuman Dasji was 
and practice of music, and he wag 
M. Tagore. The name of his Worthy 


Son, Sonj i : : ny 
; jioning in- this connection. Sonij 


Was noted for 
Sir § 


vami also wrote ty 


° noted : igitasd: d Yantra. 
ksetra-dipika, books: Sarigitasara ant a: 


At that time Bengal had produced many talented Ustdds of 


»a finished musician, an 


CO a 


, had a number of noted stu 
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classica] . 
mastereq aon The renowned Jadu Bhatta of Visnupur 
Gadidhara ruvapada of Seni school in his early age from 
Tagore, the Chakravurty. In the opinion of Rabindranath 
of. iigieraa a Jadu Bhatta’s dhruvapada was purely 
Veerchand, anit style. Afterwards he went to the Durbar of 
learned y, ‘a Manikya Bahadur of Tippera, and there he 
eend and rabab from Ustad Kasem Ali Khan, a 


* descend, 
ant of Miah Tansen. He also mastered surabahar and 


leone J adu Bhatta came back to Calcutta, and was some- 
ne usic teacher in the Tagore family. 
Mong other musicians of Visnupur, 
KeSavlal Chakravurty, RamakeSava and Dinabandh 
were the students of Ramagankara Bhattacharya. Rama- 
fankara’s son RamakeSava was engaged as the music teacher 
in the house of Chatu Babu and Latu Babu, the renowned 
Zemindars of Calcutta. Dinabandhu was an expert in dhruya- 
pada, kheyal and thumri. His son Ganganarain Gosvami was 
d he took service in the palace of the 


Anantalal Banerji, 
u Gosvami 


Maharaja of Mymensifgh. 
Radhikaprasad Gosvami first learned dhruvapada from 


Anantalal Banerji, and then he went to the Durbar of Maha- 
raja Ananda Kigore of Betiya. Maharaja Ananda Kigore was 
a passionate lover of classical music. He mastered dhruvapada 
from Muslim Ustdds and composed many songs of great 
xsthetic and poetical value. The name of Naval Kigore should 
be mentioned in this connection. Maharaja Ananda Kisore 
dents, and among them were : 
d Migra and others. Radhika- 
d kheyal from them. 
a renowned 


Sivanarayana Misra, Guruprasai 
prasad Gosvami also learned dhruvapada ani 
Radhikaprasad’s father Jagatchand Gosvami was 
mrdanga player. 


The name of Aghore Nath Chakravurty of Harinabhi 


(24 pargands) and Vamacharan Banerji of Behala are worth- 
mentioning. Aghore Nath Chakravurty learned dhruvapada 
from Ustad Ali-Bux and Ustad Daulat Khan of Punjab. He 
also mastered kheyal and classico-Bengali songs. 


-_ 
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Ustad Rasil-Bux first came as a Durbar musician at the 
Kysnanagar Rajbati. Afterwards he was appointed as a music 
teacher in the house of Ramadas Gosvami zemindar of Seram- 
pore, Hooghly. Ramadas Gosvami learned dhruvapada first 
from Rasil-Bux, and then from Ustad Ujir-Khan and Yu-suf- 
Khan. Harinarayana Mukherji of Banaras and Nemai Charan 
Ghosal of Serampore were the students of Ramadas Gosvami. 
Harinarayana Mukherji afterwards learned dhruvapadas from_ 
other Hindu and Muslim Ustads of that time. 

Besides Calcutta, Mymensiigh was a seat of culture of 
classical music, Maharaja Siryakanta Acharya, zemindar 
of Mymensitigh, used to invite all the noted Muslim Ustads, 
me happened to come to Calcutta. He was a lover and patron 
Fie ae, music. After him, the name of Jagat Kisore 
Basic? o Muktagacha is worth mentioning. He also pre- 

the traditional culture of classical music in the 
Mymensingh District, 
oan ver Harendra Kisore Roychoudhury of Ram-- 
noted tabal F be mentioned in this connection. He was a 
renee re oe: He mastered sabal first from Prasanna 
Bae sp ci and then from Maulavi-Rim of 
music, ducing. th Curipore was a seat of culture of classical 
Dace SAS 7 ind of zemindar, Prabhat Chandra Badua. 
Basak fants e lef centre, and the name of Banik and 
tion. Bhagavan pea worth mentioning in this connec- 
the Jhulan Tanti Was a great sel@rt of Dacca. During 
i » Tenowned Hindu and Muslim Ustads were 
Very year, and used to give demonstrations 
in different temples. The Nawab of Dacca 
ical music, 
Sanna Mukherji, Zemindar of Gobardaiga, 
sical music, Gopal Chandra Pathak of 
visit him, The celebrated tabal players 
dafga Rajbati, Sisady pr Cb’ Were engaged in the Gobar~ 
_ ~tasanna Mukherji used to invite 
4hga house, and created an atmosphere 


ev 


, connection. In 1919, Har! 
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for the 
was a hen of highway music. Girija Babu of that place 
Jayakrs us player of surabahar. 

of classicay Mukherji, zemindar of Uttarpara, was a patron 

the patro ‘i music. Lalgola was another notable centre. Under 

many my age of Raja Rao Jagadindra Narayan Ray-Bahadur, 

Basie, aga had opportunity of getting training in classical 
he encyclopaedic work Rdgakalpadruma by Krsna- 


, nanda a é 
i Vyasa was published under the patronage. Krsnanandaji 


a red inspiration of compiling this voluminous book, -from 

; Mpilation of the monumental Bengali dictionary Sabda- 
kalpadruma, under the patronage and inspiration of Raja Radha- 
kanta Dey-Bahadur of Sobhabazar, Calcutta. 

Natore Raj palace was a seat of culture of classical 
music. Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Roy of Natore was a 
famous Pakhawaj player: and he invited from time to time, 
many of the Muslim and Hindu Ustads in his Natore palace. 
His worthy descendants have also preserved their family 
tradition. Maharaja Jogindra Nath Roy and his worthy sons 
are also the lovers of music. 

Agartala was also a seat of culture of music. Raja Beer- 
Vikram Bahadur was very devoted to classical music. Ustad 
Enayet Khan, Ustad Alauddin Khan, Ajim-Bux (Tabalia), Syam 
Pande, Mazid Khan and other Ustads used to visit Agartala from 
pe, time, and created an interest for classical music among 


the inhabitants there. 


The name of Comilla (Tipperah) may be noted in this 


jhar Roy established a Sargita- 
Comilla is also famous for its flute. The 


Vidyapith at Comilla. 
nd Gopendra Narayana can be 


names of Birendra Narayana 4) 
mentioned, who are experts in reproducing classical ragas 


through flute. The name of the famous flute player Pannalal 
Ghosh can also be mentioned in this connection. 

Now let us give a short sketch of trends of classical music 
in Bengal in the twentieth century. Sir Jatindra Mohan Tagore 
and Sir Sourindra Mohan Tagore had already created the 
fountainhead of classical music in Calcutta, and Maharsi 
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Devendra Nath Tagore, Hemendranath, Somendranath, 
Jyotirindranath, Satyendranath, Dvijendranath, Rabindranath, 
Dinendranath and others kept that fountain flowing in its 
pristine glory. Visnu Chakravurty, Raméapati Banerji, Raj 
Chandra Roy of Santipur, including Jadu Bhatta and others 
were music teachers of the Tagores. The Tagore house was 
mostly influenced by the musicians of Visnupur. The Muslim 
Ustads of the Seni school had already settled in different parts 

of Bengal. From the beginning of the twentieth century upto 
1945, we find that various schools and institutions of Hindus- 
thani classical music, were established in different parts of 
Bengal. Besides the classical type of music, Bengal produced 
different types of classico-folk and folk music. The names of 
ee Jhumur, bdiichali, bhatiyali, jari, sari, gambhira, kavigana, 
adakavi, half-akhdai, tarja, etc. are worth recording. ‘ 
banat _ consciousness of Bengal is now becoming more 
pe ah tt sma Research works in the field of 
Givinucicel ara Sear & are developing day by day. Books. « 
motatiOns aré-cbinin ical instruments with critical notes and 
Bengal in musical « ig cues in numbers. The future prospect of 

phere is undoubtedly bright and glorious. 


IL 

ture of Betval’ 25 a outline of the picture of music litera- 
books, which fons with some of the important non-musical 
Our subject of su: us with music material. We shall divide 
‘~? will repre Tvey into two groups ‘ > and “B’, of which 
non-musical ti ia piel music literature, and ‘B’ the 
to mention that x Pplying materials of music, It is needless 

Y Music literature of Bengal we mean to say 


the music literatur 
© of undiyi u 
the glory of Indian dominion, ae 


Now let us draw 


Vie 
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A 


The first-hand Music Literature of Bengal 


NATHAGITIS : They were written by Goraksanath, 
fing Minanath, and others. They were written 
nidth during the rule of the pale: Dynasty from eighth- 
for century A.D. All the gitis are in avahatthadoha 
'm, and can be regarded as the prabandha-ganas like later 
Charyagitis, The following Bengali literature of the natha- 
Sitis are available. MM. Haraprasad Sastri said about 
the Nathism: “But there were other forms of religions 
Which the Buddhist community absorbed within itself. 
Ohne of these is the Vatha-marga or Nathism. * * Thus the 
Nathism of Matsyendra arose outside Buddhism, but it 
t absorbed into it. On the other hand, Ramana 
Buddhist monk of the Vajrayana school, 
became a Natha, he became Goraksanath, 
and was regarded as a heretic by Buddhists, so Goraksa’s 
Nathism was originally within Buddhism, but it was not 
incorporated jnto it.” It is evident that the songs of the 
WNatha-Yosis (ndtha-gitis) were no other than the gathas 
or ganas of the Buddhists, though the religious and 
spiritual practices of the Natha Yogis were different from 
the Vajrayani Buddhists, to some extent. q 
(a) Manikchandrer Gana—Collected by ‘Sir George A. 
Grierson (vide Fournal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1874). 
Minachetana—Written by Syamadas Sen. 
dra-Gita—Written by Durlav Mullick. 
n by Fayzullah. 
Gopichandrer Pavichali—Written 


Was at las 
Vajra was 4 
but when he 


(b) 

(c)  Govindachan 

(d) Goraksavijaya—Writte 

(ec) Mainamatir Gana or 
by Bhavani Das. 

(£)  Gopichandrer Gana— 
charya. 

(g) Gopichandrer Sanyasa _Written by Sukkur Mohammed, 


Dacca, 1332 B.S. 


Written by VisveSvara Bhatta- 
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2. CHARYAPADAS—Written by Savari-pa, Kanu-Pa, 
Hadi-pa, Lui-pa, Viri-pa, Saraha and others. Eighty- 
four Sahajiya or Vajrayani Buddhist Acharyas composed 
and collected the padas or ganas, during 950-1200 A-D. 
The actual language of the charya@ and vajra padas Was 
gauda-variga or Saurasent-apabhramsa. They were collected 
and published in book forms, namely : (a) Bauddha- 
gana-O-Doha by MM. Haraprasad Sastri (published by 


the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta) ; (2) Charapada— 


by Prof. Manindranath Basu (published by the University 
of Calcutta) ; (c) Charyapada (Eng,), edited by Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi (published by the Calcutta University) ; (4) 
Charyapada, edited by Dr. Sukumar Sen ; (e) Charyapada, 
edited by Dr. Sasibhasan Dasgupta ; (f ) Variga-Sahityer- 
i (se by Dr. H. Sahidullah, etc. 
aver hes eater years before the advent of Sri Chaitanya 
Oe8 the» p -)s the Bauddha Siddhacharyas used to come 
Pagar; ch eae and sang them with various classical 
fiat eatige dhatus. The names of the ragas were : pata 
( devaiatha) ay ar (mara 2), guiijari (gurjari ?), devakri, desakha 
Sivart (saat fs raets kamoda, dhanast (dhanasri), ramakri, varadi, 
Thpopenian Ket mallari, malasi (mdlasri), maladdi (?), 
The Bandi pe ee dartit)s vangala or vangala, etc. 
Posed many a ie. Bhiksus or Sramanas Com- 
known as the gta ee their compositions (sahitya) were 
Tanguage of the ha bhi Some are of the opinion that the 
Some differ from nee and vajra-gitis were mixed Sanskrit. 
the seventy-six gi he fa the Dakarnava, we get the names of 
known as the Siddhas ee out of eighty-four. They were 
Sahajiyas, and ilicyiten Tibet. They were, in truth, Bauddha 
pective of caste and ee different parts of India irres- 
was a part of Buddhist _ It is said that the natha-dharma 
Nathacharyas composed. 'gion. It has already been said that 
ragas and talas. many padas, ie, ganas with different 


The word ‘charya’ 
4194 connotes the idea of behaviour (acharana). 
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The w 
Male a ne natacharya, etc. evolved from it. The 
and vajrg pi ale Buddhist mendicants composed the charya 
Practices, > I part and parcel of their religious and spiritual 
narasarnytg th © Vedic period, we come across the gatha- 
ficial Sian which were similarly sung by the side of the sacri- 
cajra-gath iat In different religious functions, the charya and 
mtn . were sung. They were mainly sung in the Tantric, 
Te §G sk akra of the Buddhist monks, of the Vajrayani sect. 
“ru Said that the mandala-chakra, was similar to the yogini 
Sia of the Hindu or Brahmanya Tantra. In the mapdala- 
oe Vajradhara-Heruka was entertained by the charya and 
vajra-gitis, though charya was different from vajra-giti, to some 


extent, in their forms and applications. The charya was 
generally composed of four (complete) parts (dhatus), and the 
word ‘dhruvapad@ was mentioned in either the third or fourth 
part. Sometimes it was mentioned in the second part. 

The object of the ¢ 
‘mahasukha’ (greatest happiness and bliss), 
Advayavajra and Munidatta say in thei 
as the language of the charya and vajra-gitis used to connote 
double meaning, it was known as the sandhya-bhdsd, or sandhya- 
a, of sandhyd-vachana, which means the suggestive (abhi- 


harya and vajra gitis was to attain the 
in the state of Sahaja. 
r commentaries that, 


commentators say : 


sanket 

prayika) language. As for example, the 

(a) aarara: qv org RATATAT TIT: HEE 5 (b) sresitfas 
3 () gfe areata aiaeaqt Siddha Darika men- 


instruments like veend and venu : 


gig FHT aifat ator 

aag az fara star 

a, venu and mrdanga accompanied 

Buddhist Siddhacharyas. 

of the opinion that 

were included in the category of the vipra- 

d its jati was taravali. Kallinath elabora- 
and application of the charyda-praban- 
Kalanidhi, on the Sangita-Ratnakara. 


arsaaaaat * * 
tioned the musical 


is, it is evident that veer 
-gitis of the 
d Venkatamakhi ar 


From thi: 
the charya and vajra 

Sarangadeva ani 
charyaand rahadi types 
kirna prabandha-giti, an 
tely deals with the structure 
dhagana, in its commentary, 
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in the 
Now, the correct forms of the ra@gas, that were ued ae 
charya and yajra-gitis, can be determined by the melodic an 
or the forms of the ragas, that are depicted in the Raga -: nad 
by Lochana-Kavi, the Saigita-parijata by Pandit peg. 
the Hrdayakautuka by Urdayanarayanadeva of the 1 acai 
century A.D. It should be remembered that the standar 


now 
that was current during tenth-twelfth century A.D., has 
been altogether changed. 


Philosophy of the Charyapada 


Tt has been said that charyds are the padas or ee? 
composed by the Siddhacharyas, belonged to the Buddhis 
Mahayana, Vajrayana and Sahajayana. The great vehicle a 
Sddhand-marga is known as Mahayana. Mahayana is consiste 
of two main nayas, paramita and mantra. Naya means mata Or 
pinion (véda). The followers of the paramitd-naya laid stress 
on the Bauddha dasabhiimi, and they tried to transcend the 
limit of the dasa-bhiima for attaining the highest stage of 
Spiritual sadiané. The followers of the mantra-naya did not 
accept that path, they rather laid stress on mudra and mandala, 
and from this practice the tantricism evolved in the Buddhist 
Sddhand, The followers of the mantra-naya were known as the 


7 aitayanists, Which meant the Sanyatayana, Vajrq means 
sunyata, the positive existence of Nirvana or mukti. 

: The Vajrayanists used to perform the kriyavidhi which 
includes the Worshipping of the deities, mantra, mandala (mystic 

lth Pranayama, diyana, etc. In Nepal, another outshoot of 
ajrayaina evolved, and that was the Kalachakrayaina. The 

followers of the 


Kalachakrayana adopted the process of 


trol of svasaprasvasa i.e. inwatd- 
“80ing breaths, By controlling breath, the 
tried to transcend the cycle of the eternal 


going and outward. 
Kalachakrayanists 
time (kala). 

There evolved another Method 


of Buddhist sédhana, Sahaja- 
yana, from which evolyed afterw, 


ards the doctrine of sahajiya. 


Tl 
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Sahaja mea: 
w ich én “a Ber: eae immortal existence of truth and bliss, 
impurities a — ithe Sahaja-Iévara who shines above all the 
mixed wieccaate a avidya. The doctrine of sahajya was 
Sahajiyas “es s with the Vaisnavism and Tantra. The 
different enon Fi crooked way (baika-path) ie. quite 
But the ian d an that of the Mabayanists and Vajrayanists. 
acharyas said, 
Ujure uju chadi ma jahure vanka / 

ve niyadi vohi ma jahu re lanka I/ 
elt is, teal Sadhaka should not adopt the crooked path, 
ath ais but should follow the straight (riju) 
che . odhs is nearhand, so do not go to distant Lanka.’ 

word uju-vata means ryu or straight vata or patha, and the 
vanka-vata is the path of reasoning and profoundity as well 
as the path of dhyana-dhdrana-samadhi, which are prescribed 
in the Yoga- The eternal bliss is the aim of the Yoga sadhana, 
and the bliss attainted, is the sahajananda or mahasukha. But 
the Sahajiyas believe that there is an invisible sahaja-sattva 
or sahajananda jnside the physical body, and that immortal 
satlyad of Existence should be realized in the mortal frame, 
‘while living in the world. 

The Sahajiyas believe in the doctrine of the bodhichitta 
which means $iinyata combined with karund which are similar 
to Siva-Sakti-principle of the Hindu Tantra and Prajia and 
Upaya of the Buddhist Tantra,—the Principles of subjectivity 
and objectivity. The advayatattva is known as the bodhichitta 
The Sahajayanists adopt the process of prand- 


rana-nadi in the left side and the apdna- 


or sahajasvariipa. 
yama i.e. controlling of pi 

nadi in the right side, and proceed to the middle path or 
madhyaga-nadi which is known as the avadhuti or avadhutika. 
The processes of left going and right going create the bhdva or 
existence and nirvana ot non-existence i.e. creation and destruc- 
tion. So the Sahajayanists follow the middle path or madhyaga 
or airdhaga-nadi which terminates in avadhutika the mahasukha or 
Sahajananda. This Sahajananda or the final goal is known as 
Vindu or Siva, whereas Nada is Sakti. The Vindu-Nada-Tattva 
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dage, SO 

sara or bon : 

é ec sae eas hase of existence 

is the rel dhaka transcends that i = Sebajaned 
uve SA hasu = 

a real Sahajiya: B-aaal NE me 

ee dhiiti n 
sr BEOEsS aa a path is known Flag ee This 
a or ii 4 

a baer sa that promises real Truth o: ya bodhichitta or 

oe tate is known as the advay to attain the 

eect ig ths of the Buddhacharyas digi karund, but 

Nea co site which is neither sianyatd nor 

supreme s| ate! 

is bodhichitta, 


Three 

Acha Saraha. 

A . by Acharya in 1100- 

AKOSA : Written sedi 

: ae are available, and they were = dacatll han, 

1150 AD. in different metres like bra a classi 
choupadi, paddhadh, etc. They were sn a Gastsi 
ragas (vide Bauddha-ging O Doha, by MM. H. 


endra, 
4, DASAVATARA-CHARITA : Written yd Bao daa 
He Probably flourished before 1200 A.D. 

Was much influenced by this book, 


f 
G FA deva 0: 
TITAGOVINDA : Written by Thakur Jaya 


in the early 

enduvilya, Birbhim. It was composed in t Scare 

1200 AD Pajari Gosvami, Rana Kum nda@acdee 
ista, Cherukurj Laksmindhara, Probodhana: 


men- 
(Published by Haridasa Das), and others wrote com 

taries on it, and h, 
Besides, we find 
taries ; Anupodaya by; 


Citagovinda-tilorottg 


ai dara, 
Phinaya-marjiary by Vasudeva om al 
Prakafackaumudi by Kaviraja Chandidisa, i Rasa- 
by Udayanicharya, Ratnamalg by Kamalakara, 
kadamva-kallolini by B 


hagavata Das, Rasa-majari_ by 
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San ‘ 
| keg we by Krsnadatta, Sruti-raijint by 
dhedika ie a i ie by Vanamali Bhatta, Sandeha- 
dasa, Nahaocci _ pet Saramigasindary by sNardyanap 
by Ripadeva Papas eA Wea ie 1 Raj, Sadananda-govinda 
ratiemalaby.& a Saradipika by Jagaddhara, Sahitya- 
Ratnatara va sat amalakara, Sahitya-ratnakara by Sesa- 
tens rage pages by Bharat Sen-Mullick. Besides 
oft a oe owing commentators wrote commentaries 
govinda, and they are: Mananka, Chida- 
Nanda-Bhiksu, Dbrtikar, Paramananda, Pitamvara, 
Laksmana Bhatta, Vanamali-Das, Vrhaspati-Miéra, Sali- 
nath, Sukladvaja, Sriharsa, Bhavacharya, and others. It 
was first written in prakrt language, and during the 
reign of the Sena Kings, it was changed into Bengali- 
Sanskrit language. It consists of twenty-four gitis, with 
twelve rdgas and five talas. 

Kavi Jayadeva was a great composer, poet, and musician. 
A Vaisnava savant, Sanatana Gosvami said that he saw a 
memorable tablet attached in the gate of the Royal Council of 
Navadvip, in which the following sloka was imprinted : 
magaa wet waza sarafa 
That is, Umapatidhara, Govardhana, Sarana, Dhoyi and Jaya- 
deva—these five scholars were in the Royal court of Maharaj 
Laksmanasena. In the glossary, Vaisnavatoshini of the Bhaga- 
vata, ‘it ‘has been mentioned : ‘§ri_ Fayadeva-sahacharena mahda- 
smanasena-mantrivarena umaptidharena’. From this it 
deva was one of the Royal poet (sabha- 
kavi) of Maharaj Laksmanasena. Dr. Sukumar Sen writes : 
“Jayadeva was 4 contemporary to Laksmanasena, probably a 
member of his court’. We think that there must not be any 
doubt about it that Jayadeva was a court-poet of Maharaj 
Laksmanasena, the last Hindu king of Bengal. 

Jayadeva lived in the middle or end of twelfth century A.D. 
His native place was Kendubilva (Kenduli) in the Birbhim 
(ancient name Kamakoti) district in West Bengal. The present 
name of Kendubilva is Jayadeva-kenduli. Jayadeva’s father’s 


raja-Lak. 
is understood that Jaya 
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= sdoug7 The 
name was Bhojadeva and mother’s name, Merona. 
poet married Padmavati, Pijari Gusvanil Gas th "9 chovanee 
tators of the Gitagovinda, wrote : _vadtnaya tee aray hold that 
chakravurty” or “tathd-némni Fayadeva-patnt . aon werten 
the name of the wife of Jayadeva was Rohini. The fo ne and 
the Sahajiya doctrine say that Rohini was a ah - a 
Kavi’s real wife was Padmavati, who was well-verse 
arts of dance and music, 

There are some controversies as regards the bith-plaos od 
Kavi Jayadeva, Some are of the opinion that Kavi ea 
came from Utkala or Orissa, and others hold that he was , 
in South India, But these conjectures are not cone 
Jayadeva was born in Bengal (i.e. in West Bengal, which i 
Known as the Radhadefa). In Sanskrit literature, we find two 
Other Jayadevas, one of them was the composer of the 
Chhandasiitra and the other was the composer of the drama, 
Prasanna-Raghava, and the book on rhetoric, Chhandaloka. 
Kavi Kalhana of Kasmir mentioned the name of this last 
Jayadeva in his Suktimuktavali in 1179 Saka, In the end of 
axtcenth century AD., Shikhaguru Arjuna mentioned in his 


Granthasahed the name of one Jayadeva who is practically un- 
Nown to history, 


eva was 


greatly influenced by the Vaisnava religion 
devoted 


Krsna-taty fo the doctrine of Radba-Krsna (Radha 
the diyj se eiothere is a Controversy regarding ee 
Chee tha MOL SN Rigas, and itis weuLEGS say that 
the Bhasg ve Radha 48 a consort of Sri Krsna is not used in 
tion with th a ‘his not the Subject to be discussed in connec- 

ete ett ot Kavi Jayadeva, But we find various 
references Of divine love-sports of Radha and Kysna in Jaya- 
deva’s celebrated Song books (sitikaoya), the Gitagovinda, In 
the Mavindra-vackana-samuechayg (compile ad. sometime: Beene 
1100 A.D, by a Buddhist Bost. of Bengal), we find the posts 


Jayad, 
and was 


7. Some gay that Jay. 
Radhadevi. But these sug; 
Sources it is known that Jaya 


‘adeva’s Mother’s name was Ramadevi or 
Bestions are Not correct, because from many 


f ‘Ama, . 
deva’s mother’s name was Vamadeyi, 
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on ¢ 
the = igs of Radha and Krsna, which are grouped under 
Jayadeva 5 Asati-vrajya : (i.e. love affairs of unchaste women). 
the Gita ° admitted this fact in one of his opening verses of 
the ia but yet he mentioned all through his Mahakawa 
other-wo ot pinto play of Radha-Krsna together with their 
opinion % ly divine personally, Dr. Suu ay Sen is of the 
exert that Jayadeva 's songs oF gitikduyas of the Gitagovinda 
ed the greatest influence in the development of Vaisnava 
Poetry in Mithila and Bengal”. 

Jayadeva composed the religio-mystical songs of the Gita- 
govinda in Sanskrit-Bengali, “but their rhythm and rhyme 
belong to Apabhramsa poetry’. Dr. Sen said that just before 
the Turki impact, during the reign of Maharaj Laksmanasena, 
the country offered the last and most important combination 
cal literature which is Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. 
“By injecting the tenderness and mellinfluence of the popular 
musical lyric into the strong frame of Sanskrit poetry, Jayadeva 
made the last attempt at its resurrection”. 

While discussing about Jayadeva, we cannot avoid the dis- 
about his memorial work, Gitagovinda-padagana, which 
is known as the Astapadi. It can be recognised as the richest 
and finest Srigdra-rasa-kavya which represents the highest 
primal esthetic quality of Indian sentiments. Muni Bharata 
described Srigdrarasa as the Gdi-rasa which causes the origin 
of the universe with its animate and inanimate objects, and 
it brings nirveda or renunciation. The general categorical name 
of literary composition of the Gitagovinda-padagana is prabandha, 
which means bound with six limbs (arigas). The Gitagovinda 
contains soft and fluid syllabic scheme of continuous sweet 
narrative and poetic forms and soothing meters that charm 
all lovers of poetry and music. 

Generally we find in old Bengali songs the Krsna-Visnu or 
Siva-Sakti legends or some mystic and ritualistic elements of 
esoteric cults. In the Gitagovinda-padagana of Jayadeva, we 
clearly mark the mention of divine sportive play (lila) of 
Radha-Krsna as a means of worship and devotional exercise 


to neo-classi 


cussion 


4 
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ifvarya (tich= 
(sddhané or upasana) in twofold iti erg fern 
ness) and madhurya (beauty) the form o! ie ia'the anasennee 
esthetic sentiments (rasasvadana). Besides, ins Seda ee 
we not only find the scheme of ngyaka-ngyika-b oe where 
that of updsya-upasaka-bheda which mark the distinc - sake 
ter of the song pieces. So we find that not = ae 
Chaitanyaite Vaisnavas regard the Gitagovinda merel a fe, 
Poetical composition of great beauty, but also as 
religious work and it in term of Bhaktirasa-éastra. i 
The names of the twelve ragas are: malava-gauda, ee, 
vasanta, ramakri oy ramakiri, karndta, desakha, desa-vat' a 
£0ondakiri, malava, bhairavi, vibhdsa, and varddi, and the We 
Of the five talas are ; riipaka, nissara, yati, ekatali and asta! = 
Prabodhananda Sarasvati cites in his commentary, two ‘. 
‘alas, martha and brati-mantha, but has not mentioned see 
the nissdra tala, In some of the editions of the Gitagovinda, 
the raga, karndta has been replaced by kedéra. Now, let us BY 
how the ragas, current during the time of Jayadeva (early 
1200 AD.), can be deciphered for their use in the present ie 
© know that the basic standard scale (suddha-thata) © 
time was quite different from that of the present 
(ates System, According to cet oe, 
Ramamat. “entury A.D,), the basic ragas were 15, but Pand 
“ron ari as the standard scale (uddha {hdta) : 
« . eafeha 


ipht, to {8 ™* pa dha wi, which coincides with modern 
ae Pandit Somanath (1609 A.D.) said : 


therefi ft"! The Word ‘mukha’ means prime, and 
qe Mukhart Connotes the idea of prime raga, But, 
according to Lochana-Ka: 


I tragne 3 vi (17th century A.D.), the standard 
Scale bhairayz ig Possessed of all the sharp notes : ‘at wart: 
Ta aaa: yaa: : evesbondie-to «taxi gana ce dll 
thani system of music. According 


ic forms of the basic ragas are : 
i Bhairavt=sa, Ti, ga (flat), ma, pa, dha, ni (flat), 
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3. has =aa, ri (flat), ga (flat), ma, pa, dha (flat), ni (flat). 
Bo Rar, nea, (flat), ga, ma, pa, dha (flat), ni. 
5: ge ti, Ba, ma, pa, dha, ni (flat). 
cos ara= sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
bts nea, ri, ga, ma (tivra), pa, dha, ni. 
8. Were ga, ma (tivra), pa, ni (flat), ni- 
\ 9 Megha=sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, ni (flat), ni. 
- Paéryi=sa, ri, ga, ma (tivra), pa, ni (flat), ni. 


= rem. ti (flat), ga, ma (tivra), pa, dha (flat), ni. 
¥ ukhdri=sa, ri, ma (flat), ma, pa, dha (flat), ni (flat). 
12. Dipaka=no definition has been given by Lochana. 

Regarding gauri, Pandit Ahobala said that the raga is 
possessed of ri and dha (flat), and ga and ni (sharp) ; it is 
penta-heptatonic, and the melodic form of it is like that of 
the Tarangini of Lochana. The ancient form of the gaurt 
coincides with that of the present form of bhairavi (North), 
and mayamalavogaula (South). Regarding the raga, gundakri, 
‘or gunakri, of gunakiri, Pandit Ahobala said that it is possessed 
of ri and dha (flat), with ga and ni (dropped), and therefore, it 
is penta-pentatonic. Sometimes gunakri is known as hexatonic. 
Regarding the rag, ramakri, or raémakirt, or ramakelt, Ahobala 
said that it is possessed of ri (flat), ga (sharp), ma (more sharp 
or tivra), dha (flat), and ni (sharp), and ma and ni are dropped 
in the ascent. 
Regarding the raga, dhanyasika, dhanasri, Or dhanasi, Pandit 
; Somanath said that the rage is penta-heptatonic, and is posse- 
Assed of ga (flat), ma (tivra), and ni (flat), and, therefore, its 
melodic form is sa, ti, 84 (flat), ma (étvra), pa, (dha), ni (flat)/sa. 
Lochana also accepts this form, and it is included in the 
dhanasri-mela. According to Somanath, it is included in the 
and its ri and dha are left out in the ascent. 
Regarding the raga, asavari, Pandit Ahobala said that it is 
pentatonic in the ascent (ga being dropped), and heptatonic 
in the descent. The melodic form of the asavari is therefore : 
sa, ri, ma, pa, dha (flat) / sa—sa, ni (flat), dha (flat), pa, ma, 
ga (flat), ri/sa. The raga, savert (also srayeri), said Ahobala, 


21 


Sriraga-mela, 
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i lodic 
is included in the bhairavi-mela, and, therefore, its mel 


form is: sa, ri (flat), ga, ma, pa, dha fat) Sa ei 
(flat). pa, ma, ga, ri (flat)/sa. Regarding the raga, b — oe 
bhupala), Ahobala said that it is the raga of the morni e 
ascent and descent are : sa, ri (flat), ga, pa, dha (flat), aa es 
dha (flat), pa, ga, ri (flat), sa. Pandit Ramamatya di a 
from Pandit Ahobala and said that the ascent and the ew 
Of the bhupdli is: sa, ri, ga (flat), pa, dha (flat)—sa, dha (flat) = 
Pa, ga (flat), ri/sa. Regarding the rdga, gurjari, Pundarika 
Viththala said that it is included in the médlaya-gauda-mela, 
which coincides with the raga, bhairavt of the modern system, 
and, therefore, its melodic form is: sa, ri (flat), ga, 4, Pa, 
dha (flat), ni—sa, ni, dha (flat), pa, ma, ga, ri (fat) / Sa. 
Pandit Somanath was of the same opinion. Lochana-Kavi - 
included the gurjari in the gauri-mela, and its melodic form is 
like that of the modern bhairavi-thata. 

Pandit Ahobala described mallara in two different Ways + 
One, mallara (ga and ni dropped), and the other, mallart o0f the 
Sauri-mela. The modern form of the mallari is, therefore, 88, rj 
(flat), ma, Pa, dha (flat)—sa (of the high octave), dha (flat), 
agg eB i (flat) / sa. Again the ancient melodic form of 
sti or nata or natta, according to Ramamatya, Pundarika ang 
ee ist sa, ri (=ga, possessed of three microtonal 
the ae meat ma (laghu=ga-sharp), ma (Suddha), pa, ni, $8 (of 
Hintuciee and Jaghu), which corresponds to the present 
and sa (orp sor? 84, ga (flat), ga (sharp), ma, pa, ni (flat) 

’@ (of the high Octave), 
(hens ps mention the learned article on Gitagovinder Gitg 
Saigitasastrr, 4, Scholarly friend, Sure§ Chandra Chakravurty, 
that the mane ee the matter clear. He is also of the onion 
changed, and De forms of the rdgas have considerably een 
to the oars ey should be carefully represented according 
‘ > current in the present Hindusthani syst of 
music. He Investigates into rdgas as follows : 
: i Gurjari : According to Lochana or Hrdayanaraysna, 
1 Tonloaton: ie ig S4urt-sarrsthdna, that coincides with the 


M\ "ks 


. (flat) / sa. 
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i, possessed of rsabha and dhaivata flat. 

gurjarz, in ae represented the melodic form of the raga, 

dha (flat) is Hrdaya-kautuka, as : sa, ga, pa, dha (flat), sa‘sa, 

2. Ks pa, ga, re (flat)/sa. 

tention wee Lochana and Hrdayanarayana did not 

adlsthe is rage: We think that varddi and vardatt are one 
Same raga. Matanga (Sth-7th century) and Pargva- 


‘deva (9th-11th century) described different types of the varari 


ean Beep Pandit Somanath (1609 A.D.) gave the 
‘orm of the suddha-varati as: sa, re (flat), ga (flat), 
me (t2yra), pa, dha (flat), ni. But the melodic form of the 
deSa-varadi or defa-varati is different from that of the Suddha- 
varatt, to some extent. 

3. Vasanta: Lochana includes this raga in the gauri- 
samsthana, Wrdayanarayana gave the melodic form of the 
yasanta as: sa, ma, sa, ni, sa/ni, dha (flat), pa, ma, ga, ri 
Ramekri or Ramakiri: It is included in the bhairava- 
and Urdayanarayana represented the melodic form 
sa, ga, pa, dha (flat), sa/ni, dha (flat), pa, ga, 


4. 
samsthana, 
of this raga as: 


ma, ga, ri (flat), | $4- 
5. Malava-gauda : It is included in the bhairaya-samisthana. 


Malaya-gauda and malava-gaula are the same raga. 

6. Karndta: According to Lochana, ‘ni’ is flat and all 
other notes are sharp. It coincides with the modern raga 
khambaj. Hrdayanarayana represented the melodic form of 
this rdga as: sa, 8a, ma, ma, ga, re, sa/ni, sa, ri, Sa 5 ri, ga, 
ri, sa/sa, sa, sa, Sa, ri, sa, ni, Sa, Sa, Sa, Te, sa/ni (flat), dha, 
pa, ma, ma, ma, pa, ma, pa, dha, ni, (flat), sa ; dha, ni (flat), 
pa, ma, ma, ga, ri / sa- 

7. Desakha: It is the raga of the megha-satisthana, and 
it appeared before as the modern form of the vrndavani- 
sdraiga, though the note gandhara is used in it. In the Hrdaya- 
kautuka, it has been depicted as: sa, ri, ma, pa, Ma, sa [ ni 
(flat), pa, ma/pa, ri, ga, ma, ri / sa. 

8. Gondakri or gondakirt: It is the raga of the gauri- 
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‘ : sa, TE 

s lepicted as‘ 
a erent: tribes ‘eres depletes a 
(flat) ; ri (flat), ma; ma, PRG PB, SAN 88, 985.01 sa, Ifthe 
: ; ri (flat), ma, ri (flat), 

ma, ma, ti (flat), sa, sa; ri ; f the ra a appears as the 
note, nisdda is left out, the form of the rag 

modern gunakiri. i-samsthana, Which 

9. Mies It is included in the ol ithas 
coincides with the modern bhairava. In the a sa, D3, 
been depicted as: sa, ga, ma, dha (flat), pa, sa/ri (flat), 
dha (flat), pa/sa, ma, ga, ri (flat), sa, ni / sa. - -anp-saunsthina. 

10. Bhairavi: It is included in the PE 
that coincides with the modern form of the Raphi raga 
to some extent, ‘ , Raga- 

ll. Varadi: It has not been mentioned a Ws: 
faraigini. In the Sanigita-parijala, there are bee wie 
varadi (we have already said that varaédi and vara 
same raga), asthana. WU 

12. Vibhasa: It is included in the ope iit = 
the Ardayakautuka, it has been depicted as : pa, dha ( Hayes 
8a/ni, dha (flat), Pa, ma, ga, ri (flat), sa. In the (flat) 
Prakasa, it is mentioned as ; sa, ga, pa, dha (flat), sa / dha ‘ 

Pa, ga, ri (flat), ga, ri (flat), sa. 
, Sa, _ t 
édara: Its melodic form is similar to that of the 

modern vilavala, Possessed of all the sharp notes. ; any 

ln this way, all the forms of the rgas, used in = ee 
vajra and Stagovinda-padagana, can be determined, and it is 
not an impossible task, 
garding the talas, 


given in the Gitagovinda, the commen- 
tators of the later Period defined them as follows : 

Riipaka : 

(2) Pajari Gosvami defined it as : faarnraglagra’ STR: 
Fafa sf 

(b) Prabodhinanda Sarasvati defined it as : aq% 
Rigg fay 

2. Yati: 


(a) Pajari Gosvamj defined it as 


i aad Fag zaae a 
tay fara gfa 
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(b = 
) aan defined it as : ag gat area fat 
arangadeva mentioned about the yatilagna-tala 


which i 
Ekatali : is composed of yatga:, wat aya! 


@)  Pajari 
ujari Gosvami d i a s 
site i i defined it as : gata wagaca aaaral fa 


(b) Prabodhananda defined it as : 
quartet fret wart Maares fread: 
zaahgar aeghageaay aaay 
gata wogam araisd avedfina: | 
wards 7 aesta maT TA: 
qeqa wagqaa oat afaadga: | 
afegat Sacral card a abeagifaat 1 
aifaafrana a ad aaanTzay | 
fagat taarat eae a AAT AAA 
Prabodhananda Sarasvati divided ekatali into three, 
khanda, lalita, and kokilapriya. Sarangadeva defi- 
ned ekatali as gia Aaafaat 
Nihsdra: Pajari Gosvami defined it as: gagrgmq Wa7°e" 
faare: earfafa | 
Astatali : 
(a) Pajari Gosvami defined it as : agg'at aga fa aearelt 
warfad | 
(b) Prabodhananda defined it as + aggat aga meme 
walfad | 


Besides them, Prabodhananda also described the ¢tdlas, 


(b) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


“% mantha and pratimantha. He said, 
f (a) 


gestae at AeA: T mead | 
Hgat avs Pat wz wyIcTs 0 
The pratimantha is of four kinds, sannipdta, kanduka, 
suranga, and khanda. 
Sannipata = qetat Wag 44 | 
Kanduka=aqza fara | 
Suranga=faqarragaye TETRA RA! 
Khanda= gana wigqaa & Tat BIsAFAT | 
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Saraigadeva described both mantha and pratimantla, in his 
Saigita-Ratnakara (Ch. V). 

Rana Kumbha or Kumbhakarna of Mewar (Medapata) 
wrote the commentary, Rasikapriyd in 1433-1468 A.D. on the 
Gitagovinda. The name of the commentary, Rasikopriya is also 
known as the Sarigita-mimamsa, He mentioned in his commen- 
tary the name- of King Hammira, the grand-father of his 
grand-father, who wrote the Séigagita-érigarahdra in 1283- 
1364 A.D. Itis interesting to note that Rand Kumbha men— 
tioned the names of the ragas and the falas, which are quite 
different from those, mentioned by Kavi Jayadeva in the Gtta- 
govinda. Itis probable that he mentioned the ragas and the 
alas which were used in the pada-ganas of the Gitagovinda 
during his time, But they are not consistent with those of 
the Gttagovinda. As for example, 


As mentioned in the As mentioned by Rana Kumbha 
is according to his book, Safgitaraja 
Aue Tala Raga Tala 
milava-gauda ripaka milava wee dl 
Jos s+ nihsira lalita adi 
go ero yall lalita ..  jbampa, 
pot yati bhairava sai yali 
dete seule ae ekatali malasri a: vihsira 
5 Tipaka kedara on nihsira 
ar Pe ripaka milavagauda... ages 
Bhaiseyy yati sthinagauda ads “ie 
: yati megha-raga = .._—_—yatti 
desa-varadi 


agtatali Instead of definite ragus and 
talas, 18 rigas from the Sangitaraja 
have been mentioned, and they 
are : madhyamadi, lalite, vasanta, 
varatikd, etc. It is not definite 
whether he meant to use all these 
ragas separately, 


aia Oe —_— 
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Again, ; 
mentioigs. in the eleventh sarga (chapt.), 20th prabandha, he 
17 ragas are alas, and in the same sarga, 21st prabandha, 
pedavalt-Rirtena wine classical talas, including the talas of the 
marutakyt; ana like triputa, vijaydnanda, jayasrt, karpata-vaigala, 
Kumbha » etc. Now, it can be asked as to whether Rana 
» the authority on music, dance and drama, of the 


Xi Sansitaras 
5. ‘atigitardja : Rana Kumbha (1433-1468 A.D.) wrote Saigita- 


in 

ae and theory of rasa, altogether comprised of five 
. (chapters) of about 16,000 slokas measure. Now the 
portion Vol. I of that encyclop: 
has been published from Banaras Hindu University, in 1963, 


and has been critically edited by Dr. (Km.) Premlata Sarma 


with an Introduction of 153 pages. 

Previously the gvara-chapter only of Sangitaraja was edited 
e, DY Prof. Kuijana Raja and published in book-form, and the 
27 gance-chapter was published by the publication department 
of the Sanskrit College, Jaipur (now Udayapur), Rajasthana. 
Regarding date and identity of Rana Kumbha, the learned 

Rana) ascended the throne of Mewar in 


editor wrote: “He ( 
Chittorgarh in 1433 A.D. immediately after the assassination 


of his father Mokal-” She then quoted a verse “sftalgamererd: 
ghert aeqrtqateat + * qrrauatiea:” which mentions the year 
in which S. Raj was completed as V.S- 1509 Saka year 1374 
corresponding to 1465 A.D. The Kirttistambha Inscription 

in 1460 A.D. clearly refers to the compos:~ 
The book begins with 


oF fireParars 1H: aa: wanisgan fates: 
ea attentrgrrat we: CC. in verses, but it is in 


bhagya style—‘antect aqreqeatg TST” Rana’s language is both 
The learned edito’ 


ceadea ec tPA ETH 
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the subjects of different chapters, he quoted the ee. ES 
Bharata of the Natyasaéstra, Matanga of the Brhaddesi a g 
others. At the end of the second chapter, Gitaratnakosa, Ries 
said : “@agriaifaasy agapgiaraaia faeefad dataey bie 
amMaaiaat Maraad.......WaTy”’ From this it is understoo 
that Rand Kumbha was also known by the name Kalasena. 
1. GITAGOVINDA-SVARALIPI of Kavi Jayadeva by > 
Ksetramohan Gosvami, Pathuriaghata. Baiga-Natya- 
laya, Calcutta, 1278 B.S. 10th Asada. a 
It begins with : 
erates ARAN abidisaacay gee afeq 2 ! 
A preface in Bengali from pp. 1-12 has been written. 
In the last page of the preface, these lines are written ; 
“sume qang dmlage facaye fare wage ugrard.. -e. 423e- 
Ta Manan aed are aR aTeaRTs one fgg 3a” —saeere | 
. That is, “my revered father, Ramagankar Bhattacharya of 
Visnupur taught me the Gitamala for preserving them in 
MY Voice,?? 
Ksetramohan Gosvimi added the following tunes : GQ) — 
Saurati (ni-fiat and tala—teot or triput in Sanskrit); (2) 
ip) 
Bhopal 
@) Shinjhit ai 


Kean 5(9) Lalita jhamptato ; (10) Kanada—ekarali; (11) 


tat —dhina (12) Alahiyi—kawali; (13) Kalingda— 
consi (14) Bhairavi—yhamp ; (15) Bagesvari—dhimd. In 
hold Hon’ Ki, M. Gosvami appealed to all the musicians for 
i 8 the Precious garland of diamond of the Gitagovinda 
0 the necks, 

2. SHREE SANGIT-KALADHAR—the Hindi Notations 
Of the Gitagovinda of Kavi Jayadeva : compiled by 
Dubyalata Shivram, State Musician, Bhavnagar, 
Published by Chhanalal Dahyalal Nayak and Chandulal 
Dahyalal Nayak, Second Edition in 1939, printed by 


Gulabehandan Lallubhai Shah, printed at the Mahodaya 
Printing Press, Bhavnagar, 1939, 
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6. VARNA-RATNAKARA : In the introduction to the 
book Varna-ratnakara, Dr. S. K. Chatterji said : The 
Varna-ratnakara is the oldest work in the Maithili 
language of North Bihar so far known, and it goes 
back to the Ist half, perhaps to the Ist quarter, of the 
fourteenth century. * * and we know from it that the 
MS. was written in the year 388 of the La Sain era 
which is still current in Mithila : this corresponds to 
1507 A.C., the La Sain having commenced from 
1119 A.C’. 
The book was written by Jyotirigvara-Kavi-Sekharacharya or 
Jyotisvara Thakura. His father’s name was DbireSvara and 
that of grand-father, Rameévara. He wrote two other books, 
Dhiirtta-samagama and Paiicha-sdyaka. He was a high court 
official, a Vedic priest anda scholar of philosophy also. He ~ 
o a votary of Siva, and an expert musician besides. 


was als : n 
He was jn the court of a King of the Karnata dynasty, who 
S-reated a Muhammadan invader (Suratrana—Sultan). The 
efe' 


of the king was Harasimhadeva or Harisimnhadeva. 
K. Chatterji said that from Vidyapati’s Purusa-pariksa, 
ant jn the section under the rubric ay mtafarraeT, in 
Jil of the book, there is given a story of a singer from 
Chapter Tirabhukti) called Kalanidhi, who went to the court 
Mithila & Udayasitaha of Goraksa-nagara, * * * . The 
pe ne ood sidelight into the accomplishments of Hari- 
ee eet oa and singing were well patronised in his court 
: a a infer from the fact of Jyotiri$vara taking pains 
ccomplishment in it in the Paiicha-sdyaka and the 
agama, and from the elaborate accounts of the 


2 amas teges which we find in 
musician 


vie sixth kallola of the Varna-ratndkara has dealt with the 


gentle arts of poetry, music, musical instruments, and dancing. 
Dr. Chatterji said: ‘The Vidyavanta, a professional singer 
and music-master, 4 person who is commonly known as a 
Kaldvanta or Kalawat at the present day, is described, and his 
state and his training are scarcely inferior to that of the more 


name 
Dr. § 
‘we 


d singers with their cor 
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exalted Bhata. In this connection the names of the ragasy of 
srutis, as well as the 7 kinds of gayana-dosa or defects of singers, 
and the 14 kinds of gita-dosa, or defects in singing are men- 
tioned’, In the pages 47-48 of the VR., are described “om 
notes, sadja, etc. four music parts or dhdtus of the varna, cane 
teen jatirdgac, names of the microtones or srutis of the ores 
Gcales), gramaragas, ragdigas, updigas, and desi rigas like 
madhyamadi, malaya, malldra, mallart, megha, manasi (malast= 
malasri 2) mutuki, desi, dipaka, desaksi, devakari, vasanta, vatiga@la, _ 
vayardvani, valara, varali, kdmoda, karndta, kanthaddha-bhairava, 
Dhairavt, patamaiijari, trana, gundgara, gunagari, gandhara, guijart, 
narita, patichama, hindola, ramakari, andhdri, ndta, chogasdra, Sri, 
Savari, Satkarabharana, ete. These ragas can be presented by 
changing the ancient standard scale into the present One 
(ildvala), After music, comes dancing, and there are three 
Sections, describing or enumerating the various kinds of danc- 
INS: nrtta-varnana, Patra-nttta-yarnana, and prerana-nrtta-varnana. 
an Ge teations of the drum-player (miiraji) are mentioned, 

kinds of drum-music (miiraja-vadya), the time-beats 


(tala), 19 Tasas, 3 i i 
r 30 Sohne timent, 
and 30 forth, wabhichari-bhavas or Opposed sen 


The book has been edited by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 


“Ay D.Litt, FRASB. and Babua Misra, Jyotisa-tirtha, 


Jyotisachy ; 
Ben WsAcharya, ang Published by the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Dgal, Calcutta, in 1940, 


7. RAGATARANG 
Pandit, 
Seventee, 


INI: Written by Kavi-Lochana 
This book was written in the middle of the 
rriige nth century A.D. Lochana mentioned in 
: See de that the writing of the book was finished 
cori of the Saka era (bhujavasu-dasamitra-saka), 
: Tesponds to Toughly 1160 A.D. But this is not 
a ' Ardayanarayana also utilized [Lochana’s 
tdi, Be: wrote bis Hidayaprokate BEd 
Mrdayckautuka, the time ot which is assigned to 1660 
A.D. Pandit y, N. Bhatkhande fixes the date of the 


NA 
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Taranginit somewhere before Hrdayanarayana. He 
mentioned that a genuine manuscript of the Réga- 
tarangint had been found in Bombay, and it was quite 
different from the book published from Dvarbhanga 
(Dvara-Vanga). The Ragatarangint admits 12 sams- 
thanas or melas, and they are: bhairavi, tod, gaurt, 
karnata, kedara, iman, sdranga, megha, dhanasri, pitrvt, 
mukhari, (it is different from the mukhart of Vidyaranya 
Muniégvara of the 14th-15th century), and dipaka. Its 
standard pure scale is similar to the kaphi-mela of the 
modern Hindusthani system, to some extent. 


RAGA-SANGITA-SAMGRAHA : Written by Locha- 
na Pandit. This encyclopedic book on music was 
compiled after Ragataraigin?. But it is not available. 
This work seems to be a great collection of different 
systems of music of India. Lochana mentioned : 
‘etesam prapatichastu matkrta-raga-samnhita-sargraha’n- 
vestavyal? (Saat HIAET naqa-andfearaaesaeea: )t 


SANGITA-DAMODARA : Written by Subhaikara 
of Bengal. Subhankara flourished in the middle of 
the sixteenth century A.D. There is a great contro- 
versy about his birth-place. Many are of the opinion 
that be was born and brought up in Mithila, and many 
say that he came from Jessore. It is said that he 
was a devout Vaisnava, and was the follower of Sri 
Chaitanya. Dr. Manomohana Ghosa describes of 
another Damodara, and he said that Govindadasa 
was born in the village of Srikhanda, in the district 
of Burdwan, probably in the sixteenth century A.D. 
His father Chirafijiva Sarma was also a devotee of 
Sri Chaitanya. He married the daughter of Damo- 
dara Sen, the author of the Satigita-damodara, and 
leaving Hooghly went to $rikhanda and lived there 
(vide Vangala Sahitya [1955], P- 108). Some years 


ago, Pandit Chintaharana Chakravurty wrote an 
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: in the 
article on Subhaikara and wr ten othe repu- 
monthly journal, Prayast (Beng. ), e  aeteen and 
ted journalist Ramananda Chatterjee ( as Subhan- 
he said that the author of the Déamodara "eis MSS. 
kara, a Vaisnava devotee and scholam different 
of this book have been collected in four Londen 
libraries : one in the India Office Library, the Pan 
another in Krsnanagar Library, the mw mplete), 
Bibliotheque Nationale, and the fourth Seep 
and the fifth (complete) both in the Sanskrit neil 
Calcutta. Alain Danielou (Siva-Sarana) has! pr ee 
@ correct MS. from Paris, and he is bens. five 
Publication. He said that the MS. ae. 

. chapters with 1934 Slokas. The oe ieee’ 
Bengal has Published it from the Sanskrit Co! 
Calcutta, ° in 

It is said that One Sarigita-damodara was published A 

Bengali) from Bengal, but it was mainly a book on dance _ 

drama. Ramdas Sen of Baharampur (Mursidabad) ee 4 

in his book : Aitihésika-Rahasya, Vol. I, that he procur Fins 
Y odara but unfortunately it happene! 

‘ra. Itis said that a MS. of the Damodara 


en 
has been Procured from Nepal, but it has Rot yet be 


Published, 


One Subhaakara Wrote a 
after the nai 


book on music, and he named it 
me Of his younge: 


St son, Dimodara. Some are of 

the opinion that there Were four Damodaras, and all were the 
inhabitants Of Bengal, However references to this book are 

found in many of the later Music treatises. Sir William Jones 

Was of the opinion that the Sarigita-damodara was an important 

book of the Bengal school, Copious references of the Sargita- 

damodara are found in the Sabdakalpadruma, a voluminous 
Bengali eneyclopeedia, Published under the patronage of Raja 
Radhakanta Dev-Bahaduy obhabazir, Calcutta, and from 
this it is evident that it was once profusely used by the Pandits 
and musiciins of Bengal, Now an authentic edition of the 
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Sangitg. Da, 


Cc modara has published from the Calcutta Sanskrit 


ollege ‘ 
2 and edited by Prof. G. G. Mukhopadhyay. 


10, o 

ee It was written or compiled 
foe Akara. Two _MSS. of this book have been 
is “oh one in Bengali character, from the Nepal 
; ~ i ar Library (vide MM. H. P. Sastri : Catalogue in 
e Durbar Library of Nepal, 1905, pp- 270 ff-), and 
the other in Asami language, from Auniati-satra, 
Asim. One Ghanagyama (?) wrote a commentary 
on this book. A manuscript in Newari script has 

also been found in the Durbar Library, Nepal. 
Hastamuktavali is a book on ndtya. It is said that it was 
composed in the middle of the seventeenth century A.D., before 
Subhankara wrote the Sanigita-damodara. It has recently been 
published from the music Academy of Madras, edited by Dr- 
Mahegvar Neog of Gauhati College, Asam. Dr. Mahegsvar~ 
5! Neog is of the opinion that the author of the Sargita-damodara 
f is quite different from the author of the Hastamuktdvali. But 
most of the scholars hold that the authors of both the books 


e same- 


DW aan 


is one and th 
The manuscript has been found 
The author of this monumental 
In the preface of the Siddhanta- 
d from Sri Nimvarka Sodha-man- 
;, and edited by Visveévararsarana, 
( 1956), Govinda Sarma said : ea1Htst ale qougia ST ATA 
qra-ary ara Bl BUG ST Sara 2633 fro B rasa FST gi 
That is, Krsnadas died in 1632 A.D. Most probably 
Krsnadas is the author of Gitaprakésa. The Gitaprakasa was 
composed between the times of Rudra Gajapati and Sri Chai- 
tanya and Gajapati Narayanadeva, the author of the Sargita- 
nardyana, in the sixteenth-cighteenth century A.D. Thisauthen- 
tic book was a source of inspiration to many of the books like 
Sangita-nardyana, Sangita-sarani, Sargita-kamoda, Satigtta-damodara, 


GITA-PRAKASA : 
in Odissi language. 
book is Krsnadas. 
ratnakara (publishe 
dala, Vrndavana, 


11. 
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etc, and once it was used as a reference book in oe 
Bengal. The author of this book, Krsnadas informed us inns 
Ramananda Kaviraja in connection with Ksudra-gita-praba ’ 
in gundakiri-raga, called chitrapada (‘qe wm aftanatt a 
wm’). Krsnadas said : ‘ wag earaagted aay aafaera afer ie 
Dr. Raghavan said that this Rudra is Vira Rudra Gajapalt, iS 
Utkal King, contemporary to the famous Krsnadeva Raya, 
whom the latter defeated and whose daughter the latter 
married. Ramananda Ray was a mystic poet. He was once 
the political officer or local governor at Vidyanagara, 00 the 
Godavari river, under the Gajapati King Prataparudra. Rama- 
nanda’s father was Bhavananda. From the Gitaprakasa we 
know that Ramananda Ray was well-versed in the olassi- 
cal music, 
It is mentioned in the Madras MS. Trien, Catalogue 1919- 
20 to 1921-22, R. 3176d that the Gitaprakasa is divided into 15 
sg Saad and they are: (1) prabandha-laksanam, (2) has 
‘984-niriipanam, (3) riipaka-bhedaniriipanam, (4) tala-kalavicha- 
vicharah, (6) ksudragita-prakaranam, (7) gtta~ 
dosa-niripanam, (9) nrtta-laksanam, (10) vadya- 
"dga-vicharah, (12) sadava-niriipanam, (13) gita- 
"ika-laksanam, (15) nata-vicharah (vide Journal 
complete ms Ade" Madras, Vol. IV, 1933, p. 57). The 
chandra ‘ai etl in the Madras MSS. Library, Kavi- 
‘andra Pattandik of Cuttack also possesses two 


S. of j 3 , 
kamoda ae As with the MSS. of Sangita-sarani, Sangtta- 
These haye aoe ona all written by Oriya authors. 


een mentioned in the Anjar Cat., Vol. II. 


12, ‘ 
en ASARANT It was written by Kavi-Nara- 
Gapratzt oe 8reatly indebted to Krsnadas of the 
teacher of 'S said that Krsnadas was the music- 
think ciheren aridis at Vrnddvana. But we 
Ses and consider that Krsnadas of the 


Gitaprakata and Krsnadas, the teacher of Haridas are 
quite different. 


™~ 
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fe Se that Kavi-Narayana was the son of Purusottama- 
mar Sen moe greeny teacher of King Narayana-dev. Dr. Suku- 
ttama-Mig id in his A History of Brajabuli (p. 263) that Puruso- 
Premana te was mostly known by the name Premadas or 
Bi nda-das (1712 A.D.). Dr. Sen stated : ‘The poet’s 
ie me was Purusottama Misra, and he obtained the title 
siddhanta-vagisa”. Dr. Raghavan was of the opinion that ‘the 
King (Gajapati Narayana-dev) had, in his court, many poets 
and scholars, one of whom was his guru, Purusottama-Misra, 
who had the title of Kavi-Ratna’ (IMA, 1933, p. 75). But 
it seems that Purusottama held both the titles, ‘siddhdnta- 
vagisa’ and ‘kayi-ratna’. Regarding this title, Aaviratna, we 
know from the introductory verses of the Sangt!a-sarani : 
areranea fret 7 feet AeA: | 
frqiad vai eat-awlaazia: eget 
gfe sparfeserdgradatfad ARAMERFIT agiaarfeafaetaae nz 

afrcea-goo aa fart aaa afara-ainanfas a fafaaat agent 
atrarfarart Att TUE aada:anta: (Vide JMA, Madras, 1933, p. 76)- 
From these it is evident that Kavi Narayana’s real name was 
Narayana-Misra, and he got the title of ‘kaviratna’, like his 
father. Kavi-Narayana quoted many musical compositions 
of his father, in his Sangita-sarant. Purusottama-Misra_ was 
also well-versed in music, which is proved by his book, 
Vamsisiksd. - ae 

It is found that many of the music materials of the Sargita- 
nardyana have been quoted in the Sarigita-sarant. Kavi Nara- 
yana specially mentioned two varieties of prabandha-gitts, 
Yuddha and siitra. Many of the prabandhas are possessed of 
peculiar names like balabhadravijaya, éankara-vihdra, krsnavildsa, 
iisabhilasa, navanagalalita, medinijatakalalita, §rikrsnavilasa, etc. 
These are known as the fuddha-prabandha, The siitra-prabandhas 
are: gundicha-vijayasitra, ramabhyudaya-siitra, raghavavijdyasitra, 


etc. 


13. SANGITA-NARAYANA : Jt was composed by 
Gajapati Narayana-dev of Khemundi, a place in 
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Southern Orissa, in the 17th century A.D. ee 
Raghavan said in his Latter Sarigita-Literaturé i a3 
Narayana-dev was the King of Parlakimedi or © 
the Khemundi line, ‘The work opens with an account 
of the dynasty of King Narayana, who belongs to 
the Gaga dynasty. He was the son of Padmanabha’. 
R. D. Banerji said; ‘In the twenty-third arika, the 
Khurda territories were attached by another chief, 
named Narayana-dey of Parlakimedi and Vira Kigora’s 
Diwan was sent * * (vide History of Orissa, vo 
P. 120). R. Sewell mentioned that one Vira-Pratapa- 
tudra-Narayana-dey, son of a Padmanabha lived 
between 1748 and 1766 A.D. (vide Archaeological 
Survey of South-India, pt. II, p. 186). Kavichandra 
Kali Charana Pattanaik of Cuttack wrote to me: ‘I 
have collected six different readings of the manus- 
cripts, of Sarigita-ndrayana, from different parts of 
Orissa, and each manuscript the name of the author 
18 Gajapati Narayana-dey of Khemundi **. You 
have dated Sarigita-ndrayana at the last quarter of the 
18th century A.D. which should be 17th century A-D. 
have collected this information from the family 
chronology (krushindma) of the Khemundi Raj family, 
ieee the author of Sarigita-ndrdyana belongs’ (letter 
The Sq e RF (1) 246/58, dated the 10th May, 1958). 
Lites: ng caravan is available in the Madras MSS. 
a th e (ide also Trien Cat. 1919-20 to 21-22 

The Saigtta-nars » 3234, and Cat, 1922-25, R. 4212). 
chapter contains sa ee ttt stapters? Cl) t hes 
Svara or note, &tama vy nai PORE jen TOS aes 
tala or rhythm : vee "ga or melody, gita or song, and 
drumming ; (3) the thi a me ae a ee 
(4) the fourth one itd One Contains nrtya or dance, and 
: » Prabandha, Man music materials have 
been quoted in it from th, baie eee om ara- 
ea ie Narada-sarhhita, Paiichamasara: 
sanrhité, Saiigita-ratnamala, Bthaddesi, Sarigitasdra, Sarigita- 
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darpa A 
& 5 re Ak shame, Sarigita-chandrika, etc. A copy of the 
It is cian a8 an the Boodlin Library, London. 

The Pe ak a Narayana-deva wrote also the Alamkdarachandrika. 

isie @ deals hig the topics of the alamkaras, applicable 

cata 7A ceca alamkaras are 50 in number : ‘gfa sfamrergrer: 

ofthis } vers Some are of the opinion that the real author 
ook is Purusottama Misra. Dr. Raghavan said that 


» Ki ara . 
ing Narayana mentioned also the names of Krsnadatta, 


Vachaspati, and others. 


14. SANGITA-KAMODA: It was written by Gopinath- 
Kavibhisana. He was the son of Vasudeva Patra of 
Karana family, who was the guru and court-physician of 
King Jagannath-Narayana : caergaarua afer frarat aTeea- 
aiaaa Mag tear afa-yangd? afefaenant « *7! Dr. 
Raghavan said that it is a work mainly on poetics and 
dramaturgy, and the 24th chapter has been devoted to 
music. 


SANGITASARA : It is said that this book was written 
by Harinayaka-Siri. His name has been mentioned in 
the Sangita-sarant and Sangita-ndrayana. Gajapati Nara- 
yana-deva quoted Harinayaka-Siri as one of the great 
authorities on music : ag laa re g ferraater ATA AHIT- 
qagiraaeiae’ or “WSF aferater or “eferaarg af raanTe 
arafarfara’ Ft zararcaafary | (vide Journal of the Music 
Academy, Madras, 1933, PP- 73-74). Dr. Raghavan was 
of the opinion that ‘Harinadyaka has described many 
difficult and rare prabandhas in his work from Bharata’s 
treatise, and the jllustrations of these are to be found in 


the Gitaprakasa’. 


15. 


16. KALANKURA-NIBANDHA : It was written in Oriya 
language by one Kaviratna Kalankara. It is said that 
he wrote a new version (rdgamalika) on the raga chapter 
of the Sargita-darpana by Pandit Damodara. Some are 


2 
v4 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Sargitasara by Harinaray, 
Narada-satthita, Satigita-muk 
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cama 
of the opinion that when Kalankara mentioned a 
wad aater amas, he meant by the work be ae 
book, Sarigita-damodara by Subhaikara. But i. ee 
not seem correct, as he meant Pandit Dimeg eaysie 
Damodara Misra of the Saigita-darpana. King Re 
also quoted Kalaikara, in connection with Thy ee 
and called him as one of his preceptors : aoe 
afaeafie’! Dr. Raghavan is of the opinion that icra 
likely that this Kaviratna, contemporary and teac! 


alankara- 
King Narayana, is identical with the author of Kélati 
nibandha’, 


SANGITASARA-SAMGRAHAMU: It is a Telegu Kavya 
on music, dedicated to Siva Akalanka. It was Mi 
by Tiruvenkata Kavi, published by Music Academy © 
Madras. This book was probably produced in Tanjore. 


iiyotiramalla of Nepal, in 1617-1633 A.D. (Nepal Era 


799). This book deals with music, dance and drama in 
Prose and verse, 


SANGITASARA-SAMGRAHA : Written by Pandit 
Narahari Chakravurty or Ghanasyamadasa IJ. It was 
composed in the early 18th Century A.D. It is purely 
a book of collection, containing all the topics on srg 
"484, tala, vadya, rasa, abhinaya, etc. Pandit Narahari 
Was a devout Vaisnayva Saint and a great scholar. It 
Temained unpublished go long. Recently a correct and 
reliable manuscript has been procured and published 
from the Ramakrsna Vedanta Math, Calcutta, critically 
edited by Svamj Prajfianananda with an introduction in 
English by the pres 


€nt author in 1956. 
Narahari Chakravurty Tepeatedly mentioned the names of 


@Na-Siri (1500 A.D.), Sarigita-siromant, 
tavali, Gita-prakdsa, etc. in bis \ 


SANGITASARA-SAMGRAHA : Written by King Jaga~ - 


N 7 
7 "20. 
Syl. 
22. 
} 
23: 
24. 
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Saiigitsara- sar 

yana by ee and Bhaktiratnakara. In the Sarigita-nara- 
Gita-prakai, apm RAS (1760 A.D.), we find the names of 
Miéra (1730 fo an ea Sangita-ndrayana of Purusottama 
deva, Saavus, 4 50 A.D.), _Sarigita-nardyana by King Narayana- 
nath ae on peers (Siri), Kavichintamani by Gopi- 
Pratcéaror Ge. he Gita-prakasa was written in Utkala 


_ have specially been dealt with, 


SANGITASARA-SAMGRAHA : Collected and com- 
piled by Raja S. M. Tagore. It was published in 1875 
by J. C. Vasu Company, Calcutta. It contains six 
chapters on svara, 7a@ga, tala, vadya, nrtya, natya, etc. In 
the raga chapter, Sir S. M. Tagore elaborately dealt with 
the ragas and raginis, and their different dhydnas from the 
books like WVarada-satzhita, Sangita-darpana, Ragarnava, 
Sangitasara, Sangita-ndrayana, Sangita-chandrika, etc. 
SANGITASARA-SAMGRAHA = It is a collection of 
Bengali songs, of the 19th century. 
A-KALPADRUMA : by Pandit Krsna- 
In fact, it was written under the patronage 
nta Deb Bahadur of Sobhabazar, Calcutta. 
It was compiled in 1843 in Bengali, Hindi and Sanskrit. 
Tt is a collection of dhruyapada, kheyal, and other tradi- 
tional types of songs, together with a theoretical portion 
in Sanskrit, compiled from different original books on 


music. 


SANGIT-RAG 
nanda Vyasa. 
of the Radhaka 


RANGA : by Radhamohan Sen. It was 
5 and 1256 B.S. It was written 
in Bengali verses, and deals with the topics on svara, raga, 


tala, prabandha, etc. The chapters on svara, and raga 
throwing some new light. 


SANGITA-TA 
published twice in 122. 


SANGIT-TARANGA : compiled by Radhamohan Sen. 
It was published in 1245 B.S. It is not now available. 
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26. 


28. 


29, 


30. 
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RASIKA-MANORANJANA : by Ramanidhi Gupta 


(Nidhu Babu). It is a book on Bengali tappa, published in 
1820-1830 A.D. 


YANTRAKOSA : by Raja S. M. Tagore. It was 
Published in 1282 B.S. Various musical instruments of 
the East and West have nicely been described in it. Itis 
a unique book of musical instruments in Bengali. r 


SANGITSARA : by Ksetra Mohan Gosvami. It was 
published from Calcutta in 1286 B.S. (1879 A.D,). It 


was written in Bengali, and contains theory, history, and 
many songs, with danda-matrika notations. 


YANTRAKSETRA-DIPIKA : by Ksetra Mohan Gos- 
vami, Published in Calcutta in 1890. Both “current 
and rare ragas have been depicted with danda-matrika 


Notations, for musical instruments. It is an authentic 
book of Teference in Bengali. 


SITAGoyinpa : 


A book on the danda-matrika nota- 
Nons of the padag 


a@nas of Thakur Jayadeva. The 
Notations Were made by Ksetra Mohan Gosvami, in 
Asada, 1278 Bs. The book was published from the 
“hea-Natyalaya, Pathuriaghata, Calcutta. The ragas, 
Selected and added to the padaganas, are quite different 
from those, Mentioned in the original Gitagovinda, and 
their Melodic 


2 forms are of the modern types, such as, 
et Debva—tala-teoda, rdga-bihamhgada—tala-ada, raga.) 
bhimpatasrs, ete. 


h Ksetra Mohan Gosvami mentioned in 
t © Conclusive note that he got those notations from his 
Master Ramagank 


‘ara Bhattacharya of Visnupur, Bankura, 
Bengal, 
SANGITA-RATNAKARA : by Navin Chandra Dutt 
of Calcutta, 


The book has b 


een dedicated to Sir S. M. 
as the author is ing, 


Tagore, lebted to the Raja in many 


| 


y 


= 


gy 


—~ 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 
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respects, for the collection of the materials of the book. 
The book is in Bengali, and contains 300 pages. It is 
divided into five chapters, namely svara, raga (with danda- 
matrika notations of the songs), vddya (with some illustra- 
tions of the musical instruments), ‘@/a, and nrtya. An 
Appendix and a long Introduction have been added 
to the book. It is not now available. 


RAGAMALA : by Fazil Nachir Muhammed. The 
author came from East Bengal. The book was written 
in 1086 B.S. Nachir Muhammed was the disciple of 
Peer Muhammed, and was born in Sultanpur, Chittagong. 
o ragas, with their rdginis, their characteristic 


Forty tw i 
features, and dhydnas have nicely been described in 
Bengali. It is not now available. 
pHYANAMALA : by Ali Raja or Kamu Fakir. It was 
ublished from somewhere in East Bengal. It is not 
available. 
HE EIGHT PRINCIPAL RAGAS OF THE HINDUS : 


E lish) : by Raja S. M. Tagore. It was published in 
Hy 
ers from Calcutta. 
PRINCIPAL RAGAS OF THE HINDUS: 

English) : by Raja s. M. Tagore. It was published from 

0, .. A 
ee jn 1877, with 8 plates. 
ISTORY OF MUSIC : (English) : 


mpiled by Raja S. M. Tagore, and published in 1896, 
oa Calcutta. It contains the history of music of 


Asian and European countries. 


UNIVERSAL H 


MUSIC BY VARIOUS AUTHORS: (English) : Com- 
piled by Raja s. M. Tagore. It was published in two 
parts, in one volume, in 1882, from Calcutta. It contains 
reprints from the music books by the Western authors 


38. 


39, 


40. 


41, 


42, 


rif aes. Sir William 
ke Capt: NA> Willard; Sit William Jones, Sir Vi 
’ Capt? NTAL Willard; Sir W sate ries. 
Cait D> Patersoii, F. Fowke, F. Gladwin, and | 
ES Eta Boag Sabin 


; ( F THE 
SEVEN - PRINCIPAL MUSICAL’ NOTES ai by Raja 
HINDUS (With their presiding deities) : Writ aie 
S. M. Tagore, and published in 1892, from Cal 
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. aia S. M. 
HINDU MUSIC (English) : Written by Raja a 
Tagore, and published in 1875, from Calcutta. 


THE MUSICAL SCALES OF THE HINDUS ‘ Wir. 
Written by Raja S.M. Tagore, and published i Ris, 
from Calcutta, There are also other books on mu 

Raja S, M. Tagore in English and Bengali. 


i x AM 
THE GANDHARVA - KALAPA - pees 
(Sanskrit) : Compiled by Raja S. M. mee ka. 

by Sagibhisan Krtiratna-Bhattacharya, in 1824 Saka. 


GITASUTRASARA : Written by Krsnadhone ree 
It was published with a long Appendix by ae s 
Sekhar Banerji, in 1341 B.S. The first volume oe 
with the theory and history of music, and the secon 


i usical 
Volume contains the staff notation of many m 
Compositions, 


GITASUTRASARA (Eng.): Translator’s explanatoys 
and notes to Krsnadhone Banerjee’s ‘ Gitasiitrasara’, 
Vol. Il, part Il, by Himaagu Sekhar Banerji of Bale 
Pur (Bengal), Published by Nirendra Nath Banerjeey f 


Calcutta in September, 1941 A.D. It is an explanatory 
exhaustive and 


It deals with m 
faya or tempo, 
musical forms, 


illuminating notes on the Gitasiitrasara. 
Odes and scales, natural tempered scales, 
thythm, drumming, Sanskrit meltes) 
'aga, védi samuadi, etc., ragas in notation, 
merits ‘and demerits, Proper season and time for raga, 
graces and ornaments, ‘Tambura and suggested improve- 
ments for it, svara, mela, Sruti, grama, ancient gramas and 
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Corresponding modern notes, etc. This English note book 


may be called the ‘Grammar and Theory of Indian 
_ Music’. tres errr ed 


43. HARAMANI: It was edited by Prof. Muhammed 


Manusuruddin of Rajsahi College, and published by the 
Calcutta University in 1942. It isa collection of folk- 
songs like bdul, bhdatiyali, jart, sari, gazi, etc. An illumi- 
nating Introduction was written by Kaviguru Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. 


44. PATUA-SANGITA: Many of the songs of the Patuas 
have been collected and edited by Gurusadaya Dutt, I.C.S. 
Tt was published by the University of Calcutta in 1939. 


45. PURVA-VANGA-GITIKA : It is acollection of the 
love-episodes and ballads of East Bengal. Most of the 
ballads of East Bengal were collected by late Chandra 
Kumar De. Afterwards they were edited by Rai Bahadur 
Dine§ Chandra Sn, and was published by the Calcutta 
University» in several volumes. Besides, Nagendranath De, 
Aégutos Chowdhury, and others helped to collect the 


ballads. 


46. MAIMANSINGHA-GITIKA : It contains the folk- 
songs and ballads of Maimansingha and its adjacent 
places, in East Bengal. It was edited by Rai Bahadur 
Dines Chandra Sen, and published by the Calcutta 
University. 

Besides these books, there are hundreds of other books on 

music, written by the personalities like Rima Prasanna Banerji 

and Gopesvar Banerji of Visnupur, Bankura, Surendra Nath 

Banerjee, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Rajani Kanta Sen (Kanta- 

Kavi), Atul Prasad Sen, Dyijendralal Roy, Dilip Kumar Roy, 

Kazi Nazrul, and many other composers and artists. 
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B 


Non-musical Books containing Musical Materials 


SADUKTI-KARNAMRTA : Written by Sridhar Das, 
and published in 1206 A.D. ’ 


KIRTILATA (KAVYA): Written by Kavi Vidyapati 
in 1400 A.D. It was composed in Sauraseni-apabhrarisa, 
With maithili language. The second chapter Srrigara- 


~~ 
bravaha deals with gita, vadya and nrtya, 
KSANADA-GITA-CHINTAMANI : Written by the 
Vaisnava savant, Visvanath Chakravurty. 
KIRTANA-GITA-RATNAVALI : Written by Kalidas 
Nath, 
PADAMRTA-SINDHU : It is an authentic book of 
the aisnava community. It was written by Thakur 
Radha 


na Mohan Sen, 
syama-Narahari (earl 
dhyanas of some pri 


who was contemporary to Ghana- ~ 
ly 18th century A.D.). It contains 
ncipal rdgas, which were composed 
Sccording to Rang Kumbha’s Sargitardja. The later 
commentators of the Gitagovinda have also followed him, 

i Composing the dhydnas of the ragas. 


PADAKALP 


ATARU : Written and collected by Gokula- 
nanda Sen, V; 


aisnava-das. 
KIRTANANANDA + Written by Gour Sundar Das, 
CHANDID 


oe AS-PADAVALT + Vol. I was edited by Dr, 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji and Pan 


d ° > dit Hare Krsna Mukherjee 

and published in 1341 B.S., with a learned Introduction, | 
MAHAJANA-PADAyaqq : Written by Jagabandhu 
Bhadra, 


Part [ contains the 


badavalis of Vidyapati, 
published in 1874, and part 1] 


contains the paddvalis of 


SS 
Na 
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10. 


ll. 


13. 


14, 


Chandidas, published in 1875, from Kumerkhili, East 
Bengal. 


MANGALA-KAVYAS : These are the socio-politico- 
religious literature of Bengal. The Marngala-kauyas were 
written by different authors in different periods. Probably 
Bharata Chandra’s Annadé-mangal of the 18th century 
is the last Kavya. These Kauyas contain many important 
materials of music. Various ragas and musical instru- 
ments specially of Bengal, have been described in these 
Kavyas. Dr. Agutos Bhattacharya, M.A., Ph.D. of the 
Calcutta University has done creditable research work 
on the Marigala-kavyas of Bengal. His book Margala- 
Kavyer Itihas (Beng.) is a unique contribution to the 
domain of history and Bengali literature. His Banglar 
Loka-Sahitya is also worth-mentioning. 


KRSNA-KIRTANA : It was written by Thakur Chandi- 
dasa (Vadu). It was edited by Vasanta Rajijan Roy, 
and published by the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, 


in 1916. 

MARKANDEYA-PURANA : The chapter 23 contains 
the topics on music. The jatiragas, gramaragas, together 
with the desi ragas have been described in it. It was 
published from Nirnaya-Sagara Bress, Bombay (Sanskrit), 
and Vangavasi Press, Calcutta (Bengali). 


The chapters 86-87 are devoted to 
the discussion on music. It was published from 
both Bombay and Calcutta. From Calcutta it was 
edited first, by Jivananda Vidyasagar Bhattacharya, and 
secondly, by Pandit Pafichanan Tarkaratna and was 
published from the Vangavasi Press. 


vAYU-PURANA 


The chapters 


VISNUDHARMOTTARA-PURANA 
ragas, talas, nrlya, 


3, 18, 19 are devoted to music i.¢., 
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15. 


16. 


ips 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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natya, and different musical instruments, etc. It is an 
encyclopedic work, containing all the Fine Arts, and 


history, politics, geography etc. It was published from 
the Venkateévara Press, Bombay. 


VRHADDARMA-PURANA The chapter madhya- 
khanda, No. 14 has been devoted to the discussion on 
music. 


LINGA-PURANA: The utlara-bhaga, 2-3 contains the 
topics on music. It Was published by Jivananda Vidya- 
sagara Bhattacharya, from Calcutta, in 1885, It was 
also edited by Pajichanan Tarkaratna, and was published 
from the Vangavasi Press, Calcutta. 

AGNL-PURANA : 
in which all subjects 
Sita, vadya, ndtya, et 
Pandit Jivanan 
from Calcutta, 
Sagar Press, Bo 


It is also an encyclopedic work, 
have been discussed, including nrtya, 
c. It was edited and published by 
da Vidyasagara Bhattacharya, in 1882, 


It was also published by the Nirnaya 
mbay. 


AITIHASIKA-RAHASYA Written by Ramdas Sen, 
and Published jn 1876. 


" It contains four essays on 
music : (a) Bharatavar ser Sarigita-sastra, (b) Satigita-Sastra- 
™Bata-Nettya- Abhinaya, (c) Svara-vijnana, (d) Raga-nirnaya. 


Written by Ghanagyama- 
early 18th century. it was 
pur, Murgidabad, and then 
Calcutta, in 1940, The 
taraiga ) has been devoted to 


GITA-CHANDRI 
kravurty,  [t wa. 


‘ S edited by Svami Prajiiinananda and 
published by Ramakrsna Vedanta Math, Calcutta. It isa 


ODAYA : Written by Narahari Cha- 


| 


{ 
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yoluminous book; and’ its’ last two chapters have been 
devoted to the discussions on tala and raga; etc. 

31° SRIKRSNARASA-SANGITA-SAMGRAHA : This book 
on music was compiled in the time of Gambhir Singh, 


Maharaj of Manipur in 1825-1834. It is one of the 
| standard works in Sanskrit on the classical tradition of 


‘e Manipuri Samkirtana. The verses have been written on 
the style and pattern of the Sarigitasara-samgraha and the 
Gitachandrodaya by Ghanagyam-Naraharidas in the early 
18th century A.D. 


The book contains seven chapters on svara, nada, Sruti, raga, 
grama, mircchand, etc. Many citation from the contemporary 
Sangita literature are found in the book. The chapter five of 
the book deals with ksudragiti, dhruva and mantha, chitrapada, 
chitrakala, paichalt, etc. Besides, graha, laya, yati, mana etc. 
have bech discussed. The chapter vil deals with the tradi- 
tional Vaisnava form of prayer along with the prabandha-ganas. 
The descriptions of the régas have been given from the 
Rasollasa- Tantra, the Geetavali, the Alatnkdra-kaustubha, the 


| Govinda-lilamtta of Krsnadas Kaviraj. 
§ri GOVIND 
Kaviraj Gosvami 
Chaitanyavda 463. 


A-LILAMRTA : Written by Krsnadas 


oop and published by Haridas Das, in 


NA-CHAMPU : Written by Kavi 
lished by Syamlal Sri Krsnalal 
in 1867. The 20th chapter has 


ANANDA-VRNDAVA 
Karnapur- It was pu 
Gupta, from Bombay, 
been devoted to music. 


Written by Sri Rapa Gosvami. 


23. 


24. GITAVALI: 


25. SAN GITA-MADHYA : 
Sarasvati. 


Written by Prabodhananda 


26. Other books like the Gita-kalpataru, Ragamald, Agama- 
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28. 


29. 


30. 
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" Sarr th- 
sangita, Raga-marga-lahari, and Gita-chintamani are WOT! 
mentioning. 


SIVA-SANGITA or SIVA-SANKIRTANA : Written by 
Ramesvara. MS. No. 16, in the Cooch Behar State 
Library, 


PADAVALI: by Balaramdas. Balarimdas was col 
temporary to Sti Chaitanya (1486-1527 A.D.). 


BALARAM-DASER-PADAVALI : Edited by Br. Amar 
Chaitanya, and published by the Nava-Bharata Publishers, 
Radha Bazar Street, Calcutta, in 1958. Dr. Sukumar 
Sen has contributed an illuminating Introduction to it, 
and A Short History of Padavali-Kirtana, written ay 
Svami Prajiiinananda, has been added. It is a collection 
Of the padas or padagitis by Balaramdas. 


KALLKIRTANA : by Kaviraiijana Ramprasad Sen. 
Tt was first Published during his time (probably 1720- 
1730 A.D.). It contains 29 kirtana, of which 17 are 
composed with the sentiments of motherly love (yatsalya- 
rasa), 5 with the themes of piirva-ra@ga, 1 hymn, and 1 
vas the description of rasalila, Ramprasad was born in 
Halisahar, in Hooghly district. According to Vijayaram 
Sen-Vigarad, the author of Tirtha- Mangala, Ramprasad 
Was born in Kumerahatta. It is said that Ramprasad 
Was also influenced in Vaisnavism by Laksminarayana. 
But he Mostly wrote the Kalikirtanas. 
SANGITA-GOURISVARA : by Gangadhara Tarka- 
Yagisa Bhattacharya, q, was composed on the 2ad 
Vaisakha, in 1772 Saka Era, ie. in 1850 A.D, It was 
Printed in Samvada Prabhakara Press. It was written 
d Bengali verses. The author com 
8s, imitating the verses of Jayadeva, 
Composition were of Siva-Sakti. 


Posed some of the so; 
but the themes of his 


: 
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ace therefore, be admitted that Bengal made an immense 
folk. ae in the field of Indian music, both classical and 
and joi ere of composers and singers appeared in Bengal, 
es oe their hands in a spirit of amity and love. Different 
forth music, with their novel technique and texture, came 

- Artists and lovers of music adopted new methods and 
modes of classical music from outside of Bengal,—from Delhi, 
Agra, Gwalior, Punjab, Jaunpur, Banaras, Gaya, Lucknow, 
and other places, enriched their treasures, by inventing many 
ENG forms of music and methods of presentation, composed 
innumerable songs, and wrote and compiled many treatises 
on music, impregnated with the spirit and religious sentiment 
of Bengal. Their honest attempts were successful. Let, there- 
fore, the noble culturists and pioneers of Indian music of 
ine in a spirit of friendship to collect, culture, and 
cand musical literature of Bengal, so as to prove 
and undying legacy of the cultural atmosphere 


Bengal comb’ 
preserve musi 
the glorious 


and tradition of Bengal. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


GITAGOVINDA-PADAGANA IS THE BACKGROUND 
OF PADAVALI-KIRTANA 


The Padavalt-kirtana of Bengal is a classical type of nibaddha- 
karana-prabandha-gana of the siida-class. It is possessed of 
dhatu, aiga, tala, raga, and different emotional contents. It is 
devotional-cum-spiritual in nature. It has a tradition and a 
ae of its own. Its sahitya in sweet vrajabiili-bhasa 
eat as the method of improvisation or gdyakt are unique 
Ree te to prove briefly that the Gitagovinda- 
evolution of th avi Jayadeva really forms the background of 
meshes soir hones of Bengal. The word ‘kirtana’ 
Si aae €rm that conveys the idea of a devotional song, 
eye ed of a god, deity, or superman, and for 
The ‘dictionas is also called the Yasogana or Kirtigatha-gana. 
+kthin in eeeenne of ‘the term, kirtana is kirti—krita 
Wate to khyatih or yasah ice. reputation, The 
dae aitnairts stated : “khyatibhede amarah/khyatibhe- 
Kathana-jiina-visaymaa ee ott dharmavatvena nana-desiya- 
nasi) * * tance eee jivato mytasya vetyatra visego 
Prabhava khystityaga iq eee Khyatih kirtih Sauryadi- 
Manu has alse aide He kechid yaSahkirtyor-bhedamahuh.” 
varchasameva cha? oe Samhita : “prajfiam yaSagcha brahma- 
is a song in ery “3 it is clear that the term ‘kirtana’ 
or power or glory of Conception or knowledge or quality 
irtana .or kirtiging aa 4 superman. In the rete 

ae nN used a song i ise 0 
Hegre of Sti Krsna, ke 1Sth-16th century 
eee Bee prs and his followers used this song for 

BU YINE ivin€ Sportive play or fala as well as the greatness 
or" mahima of the all-powerfy} Creator, In the Paticharatra- 
satthitas and Puranas, the word kirtana has been used for 
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aifre a” song in praise of Vasudeva or Visqu and of his 
it has eee eee AS for" example, in the Bhdgavatam, 
pirayan een mentioned = “randhran venoradharasudhaya 
WG ee ee svapada-ramanam pravisad 
kirtih h.” The term gitakirtib has been defined as ‘“gita 

yagah yasya sa Sri-Krsnah”, i-e. kirtana means a kind 

‘ of song (gana), sung in praise of divine sportive plays of 

Vy. Sri Krsna, and it is sung by a band of singers in a raised 

* “voice : “payanta ucchairamumeva samnhatah” (X. 30.4). In 
all parts of India, Airtana is sung in praise of Sri Krsna or ° 
Visnu-Bhagavan by the band of singers, and it is recognised 
as the devotional ¢hajen. In Bengal, it evolved first in the 
form of the Nama-kirtana and was introduced by Sri Chaitanya 
himself ; and then in the form of Rasa or Lila-kirtana and it 
was introduced by Narottamadas in a Vaisnava festival at 
Khetari in the mode of classical dhruvapada in vilambita-laya. - 

Regarding sirtana, one of the Vaisnava savants. Gopala 

} Bhatta said in the Haribhaktivilasa (XI. 239): “kalau sarhkirtya 

«kalau taddharikirtanat.”” Sanatana Gosvami 
“samkirtanam namoccharanam gitam stutischa 
s 72’ That is, kirtana is sung in raised voice with the 
eee oF a Krsna. Gopala Bhatta prescribed this type of 
kartana, as it is a combination of nrtia and vadya. He has said 
that. this type of kirtana is meant for the Vaignavas i.e. for the 
devotees of Visnu-Krsna- Ta South India; the devotional 
kirtana was prevalent among the medieval Saint-singers, viz., 
the Nayanmars and Alwars of Tamil-land and that Kirtana 
~ was known as the diyya-prabandha-gana. it was then introduced 
by their successors in Karnataka, Maharastra, Gujarat and 
es. 
sera ara it is believed that padavali-kirtana evolved from 
the nama-kirtana. But that is not correct, as from a close study 
of both paddvali-kirtana and the Gitagovinda-padagana it is known 
that padavali-kirtana evolved with the materials of the 
Gitagovinda-padagana which evolved after the ideal of 
Charyz and vajra ganas of the Vajrayana and Sahajayana 


: 
/  kegavam” OF 
has also said : 


T 
ana HISTORICAL DEVELOPMEN 


Buddhists in the 12th century A.D, It is also known me 
the comparative study of the Gitagovinda and the Padava ie 
Kirtana that both the ganas were composed as the means 0 
worship or updsand in twofold ways, and they were known aS 
aisvarya in the vidkimarga and madhurya in the form of rasa- 
svddana or realization of different divine esthetic sentiments. 
The author of the Gitagovinda made Sri Krsna the centre of the 
themes of all songs, and has recognised him as the embodi-_ 
ment of prime-sentiment, $rigdra. Similar conception is 
found in the padavali-kirtana. Besides, it is evident that both 
Kavi Jayadeva and the later mystic Vaisnava composers (Maha- 
janas) have adopted Radha-Krsna-tattva as the central theme of 
their padas and padavalis, and from this adoption, different 
palaganas like mana, dana, kandita, mathura, rasa, naukdvilasa etc. 
were composed in the padavali-kirtana. It is generally believed 
that Radha-Kr sna-tattva, associated with bhaktitattva, evolved 
from the Bengal Vaisnavism that was introduced by Sri Chai- 
tanya. But that is not correct, as the Radha-Krsna cult was 
Prevalent even before Jayadeva and Sri Chaitanya. Well has it 
been said by Dr. S.K. De in his Early History of the Vaisnava 
ride and Movement in Bengal (1942) : “Long before Chaitanya 
i BN ste Padavalis of Jayadeva in Sanskrit (?) and the 
Radnor Chandidisa in Bengali had also popularised the 
sitet with their largest of Vaisnava devo !4/il¥ 
Ape a ven if Chaitanya’s religious personality started 
his amlatign sea, Or gave a new interpretation to an old faith, 
pase duane? Rene whole trend of Vaisnava tradition of the 
been Vatied and ali fang its influence on him must have 
Vaignayd eu “ car Futher he has said : “A Chaitanyite 
composition of pest the Gitagovinda not merely asa poetical 
and would feign ¢ et but also as a great religious Work 
Bor: it seer er it in terms of his Bhakti-rasa-sastra, 
posed nearly three ae that Jayadeva’s poem was com- 
Chait ae undred years before the appearance of 
awe ci fore the Promulgation of the Rasasastra 
of Chaitanyaism.” Leaving aside all the controversial 
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discussions, jt 
which or eee — be taken that the padavali-kirtana, 
the main (amon aes sha aie Bengal Vaisnavism, adopted 
résatattva from wots : Radha-Krsna-tativa, together with 
padagana, , contained in Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda- 

T 7 
the fief ottnel tienen bes a new and novel course during 
Pistyle We ts ‘ i arottamadas introduced the garankati 
inoapada of =A n Ss. ni! tempo an the smode of the classical 
NOE crcrard e J orth Indian Hindusthani music. at is a fact 
a ards different styles of manoharsahi, renett, mandarini, 
jhadkhandi etc, kirtanas evolved with their special tempi and 
features, but all of them had their central theme, the Radha- 
Krsna-tattva, as We find it in the padaganas of the Gitagovinda. 
From the observation we find that the Gitagovinda is divided 
into twelve chapters (sargas) and each chapter is named after 
each divine aspect of Sri Krsna, the hero or Nayaka of the 
_ songs. Similar things happened in the palas of padayali- 
_ kirtana. The mystic Vaisnava composers have composed differ- 
ent palas or plots of the kirtana describing the sportive plays of 
Radha-Krsna, and their central themes are Radha and Krsna, 
the hero. and heroine of the plays. And it should be noted 
that all the plots or palas are saturated with esthetic sentiment 
“moods (rasas and bhavas). It is quite true that the Vaisnava 
‘ Jtikas like Ripa Gosvami, Kavi Karnapira, Pitambara- 
afterwards elaborately described sixtyfour 
Ujjvalantlamani and Bhaktirasdmrtasindhu, 
and Rasamaiijari, etc. in cennection with 
the padavali-kirtana and thus helped the later composers to 
divinise the themes of the padavalis. Not only Pujari Gosvami 
and Rana Kumbha, but also all the commentators of the 
Gitogovinda described how Kavi Jayadeva divinised his 
hetic sentiments and nayaka-ndyika-bhavas 
Kavi Karnapira, and other later 
bed and classified the rasas and 
x the purpose of their 


ees 
das and others 
sentiments in their 
x Alamkarakaustubha, 


padaganas with est 
long before Ripa Gosvami, 
Vaisnava Alamkarikas descri 
bhavas in their respective works, fo: 


23 


7 
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proper uses in the padavali-kirtang. 
Jayadeva (as it is evident from 
Gosvami’s also divided the pri 
vipralambha and sambhoga. 
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It is found that like 
the padaganas), the Vaisnaya 
me-sentiment, srigdra into 
The former has again been divided 
into birvaraga, mana, premeyaichitta and pravasa, and the 
latter into Samhksipta-sambhoga, samkirna-sambhoga, Sampanna- 
sambhoga and samrddhi-sambhoga. Again the eight sub-senti- — 


mental moods like abhisarika, vasakasajja, utkanthita, vipralabdha 
Khandita, kalahantarita, 


proritabhartrka and svadhinabhartrka were 
divided into sixty-four (8x 8=64) sentiments. The manifes- 
tations of these sixty-four sentiments are also found in the 
badaganas of the Gitagovinde. The eight main sentiments, as 
described in Bharata’s Natyasastra, are quite evident in the 
Dasavatarastotra, as described by Kavi Jayadeva, and those 


main sentiments are Stigdra, hasya, karuna, raudra, ira, bhaya- 
naka, bibhatsa, and adbhuta. 


In the commentary of the gana, 
“Srita-kamalakucha-mandala” etc. (No. 2), Pajari Gosyami 
Stated : “dasavataran kurvate $ri krsnaya sarvakarsanananday... 
tubhyam namo’stu/dasakrititvam prakatayannaha/minarupena, 
Sti_krsnasya Satvanayaka-siroratnatd-pratipadanaya dhirodg_ 
pees chetitvidha ayaka-guya-samanvayena sarvotkarsavir_ 
bhavanam Prarthayate Sritakamaletyadibhih/”! 


: It has already 
been said before that the eight main rasas (thou 


igh afterwards 


: “The opening Dai. 
ties iran the Second Jaya-Jaya-Deva-Hare Stotra, presents 
Krsoa in his Aifvarya » not an Avatira, but as the veritable 
ncarnations ( dasakytikyte ky saya tubhyamn namah), 
© Radha but mentioning Sri or Laksmi. As the 
Poem proceeds, the Dhiroditta Nayaka becomes Dhiralalita and all the 
erotic Midaurya implications of the theme are developed to their fullest 
extent.” —Vaigaava Faith ang Movement (Calcutta, 1942), p. 9. 
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the later padavali-kirtana, it can be said that their ideas are 
contained as germs (bijakdrena) in the Gitagovinda-padaganas. 
I would like to draw the attention of the readers to the follow- 
ing lines of the Gitagovinda, which really gave the inspiration 
for composing different palaganas like mathura, dana, rasa, etc. 
of the latter padavali-kirtana, The lines are : 
(a) Viharati Haririha sarasa-vasante, etc. (I. 28). 
(b) Vrndavana-vipine parisara-parigata-yamuna-jalapite, 
etc. (I. 34). 
(c) Rasarase saha nrtyapara Harina yuvatih pragasarnse, 
ete. (I. 45). 
(d) Vrndavana-vipine lalitam vitanotu, etc. (I. 47). 
(e) Rasollasabharena vibhramabhrtamabhira-vamabhru- 


vam, etc. (I. 49). 
Viharati vane radha sadharana-pranaye harau, etc. 


(f) 
(II. 10). 

(g) Yuvatisu valattrsne Krsne viharini mim vina, etc. 
(II. 19). 

(b) Govindam vraja-sundarigana-vrtam, etc. (II. 19). 

(0) Radhamadhaya hrdaye tatyaja yraja-sundarih, etc. 
(III. 1) r a 

(i) Dhira-samire yamuna-lire vasati vane vanamiili, etc. 
(V. 9). 


(k) Hari Hari yahi Madhava yahi Kegava ma vada 
kaitava-vadam, etc. (VIII. 2). : 

@) Smara-garala-khandanam mama firasi_ mandanam, 

dehi padapallavamudaram, etc. (X. 9). : 

Jn this way it can be shown that different palaganas of the pada- 

kirtana Were composed by the Mahajana composers with 


i eas which are contained in the padaganas of 


different sportive i 


the Gitagovinda. ’ ae ‘ 
Besides them, the twelve spiritual principles or tattvas like 


yugalariipa, prakasa and vildsa, rasdsyadana, mutual bhajana, 
bhakta and bhagavan, sadhya, sadhana, pirvaraga and anuraga, 
abhisara, vasakasajja, milana and Radha-Krsna are found common 
in both the Gttagovinda-padagdna and padavalt-kirtana, Again 
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the expression of divine love (prema), which has been conceived 
in three different ways, praudha, madhya and manda in the Gita- 
govinda, has also been adopted in the padavali-kirtana, Some 
thousands of padas were composed by more than three hundred 
Mahajanas like Vadu Chandidas, Vidyapati, Gunaraj Khan, 
Ray Ramananda, Murari Gupta, Govinda Ghose, Vasudeva 
Ghose, Ripa Gosvami, Basu Ramananda, Yadunathdas, 
Varnsidas, Balaramdas, and others, and it must be admitted 
that they got inspiration for the composition of those padas 
from those of the Gitagovinda. Jayadeva was a pioneer 
composer of the padas in the Srigdrarasa, which are divine and 
world-transcending. The picture of Radha, as the divine 
Nayika of Nayaka Sti-Krsna is beautifully painted by Kavi 
Jayadeva, and it is said that he got the ideas of Radha and 
Krsna from the Vaisnava Bhakti cult which was prevalent 
during the time of the Vaisnavite Sena kings towards the end 
of the 12th century A.D, “Some are of the opinion,” said Dr. 
theory the advent of the Karnatas in Bengal with 
~ "°C! prince Karnadey introduced the Srimadbhagavata 
SePapeen, Which had its most probable origin in Southern 
ae! 'S noteworthy that the Sena kings themselves, 
ite te in al] Probability Vaisnavas, are described in their 
however tan Karnata-Ksatriyas, There can be no doubt, 
of Pre-Chaitan ae first and the most important literary record 
Poem of nee asnavism in Bengal is the passionate lyrical 
ration of a Ne which must have been the source of inspi- 
Badu Chandidas (4 Bengali poems as the Sriktsna-kirtana of 
would like 'to erp nel of the 14th bags To thi 
all the later Vaisnay; ¢ gee (Oly Bade Chandidas, but ake 
padas or pada-sahity 4 Mahajana composers composed their 
sasetiin, ty ee Inspired by the composition of the 
Gitagovinda. Dr. Biman Behari Mazumder was of the opinion 
that 16th-17th century Was the golden age of the compilation 
of the padavali literature, Whereas 18th century can be 
Considered as the age of Collection (saikalana). The Ksnada- 
Sita-chintimani of Visvanath Chakravarty, the Padamrtasindiu 
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° adhs 
eins Thakur, the Samhkirtanamrta of Dinabandhu- 
Chakray Huckondrodage and the Sarigita-samgraha of Narahari 
Rulbdtern ot the Kirtandnanda of Gaurasundara-das, the Pada- 
ieee = Gokulananda Sen or Vaisnava-das were the pro- 
Me. in a - 18th Century. In the beginning of the 19th Century 
ae 728 ‘Saka or 1806 A.D. Kamalakanta-das composed 
adaratnakara and Gaurimohan-das (1849 A.D.) composed 
the Padakalpalatika.? 
6 Dr. Mazumder said that the padavalis were written for 
Singing, and those songs were known as Kirtana. At first 
the general audiences could not appreciate the pure types 
of manoharsahi and gardphati  kirtanas, rather they could 
understand and appreciate well dhap-kirtana (which evolved 
in the beginning of the 18th Century), Arsza-yatra, paiichalt, 
kavigana etc. The baul type of folk song originated already 
before or during the time of Sri Chaitanya. Gradually the 
rtanagana found its way among the music- 
lovers of Bengal, and it was really Thakur Narottama-das 
who popularised the kirtana with its classical form. But it is 
a fact that the Radh&-Krsna legend of the Gilagovinda inspired 
Jiva Gosvami, while he beautifully described Sri Radha in the 
Radha-prakarana of the Ujjvalanilamani. The female attendants 
like Sakhi, Gopi and Dati, which are the sweetest imaginative 
conceptions of Jayadeva, have also been adopted in the padas 
of the padavali-kirtang by the Mahajana composers. . 
So, from the close and comparative study of both the Gita- 
govinda and the padas of the padavali-kirtana, it can be concluded 
that the finest Srngdrarasa-kavya Gitagovinda supplied living 
n to the mystic Vaisnava composers to compose the 
davali-kirtana, and thus the Gilagovinda-padagana 
d as the background of the padavali-kirtana of 


appreciation of kis 


inspiratio 
padas of the pa 
can be recognise’ 
Bengal. 


2. Vide, Rabindra Sahitye Padavalir Sthana (1368 B.S.), p- 1. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF PADAVALI- 
KIRTANA 


Kirtana is a teligio-devotional type of song, which is a 
with classical melody and rhythm in praise of God, hero % 
Superman. It can be said to be the bhajan in his classical 
form. It is Prevalent in all parts of India in some form OL 
other. There must have occurred many changes or modifica- 
tions in it, at different times, before coming into its present 
classical form, Some are of the opinion that it might be 
Possible that Kirtana, in its most primitive form, was very 
simple and crude, and it was mostly prevalent among the 
aboriginal tribes of India, in remote antiquity. W.G, Archer 
said in his informative book : The Blue Grove, the Poetry of the 
Urdons (1940) that he noticed a type of folk or tribal music, 
called ‘Rirtana’, Among the uncivilized aboriginal Uraons, in the 
billy district of Chotanagpur, He is of the opinion that kirfanas 
ore bal songs of the Uraons and other primitive hilly tribes 
ee povably the precursor of forerunner of the present deve- 
see eel type Of padavali-kirtana, as it is a fact that the 
Archer Are Bot Is the origin of the developed art me 
rhythms, and aye ty {4B62 Poems are fitted to the dn 
Tevolye. M, are sung by the boys and girls while the dances 
i ost of them are Poems of four lines. In the 
‘ave a definite advance and reverse action, the 
are called the ‘o,? or opening movement and the 
rth lines are known as firtana or reverse’. 
‘The ‘oy? takes the lines of dancers anti- 

A After it has been repeated three or 
= ps there is a sto °F hitch in the head the move- 
oe oe tetned the line Moving back clockwise, while the 
Kirlana is sung and Tepeated, Where there are, more than 


four lines in the dance Poem, the fifth and sixth lines and the 


— 
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ee eighth are treated as additional kirtana, and after 
into the ma has been sung and repeated the dance moves back 
yond Oh or’ action and repeats the first. two lines before it 

to the next. A few dances do not have any obvious 

Eevetse action, and in these cases the sirtana is sung as an 
addition or variation to the ‘or’—the poem being sung over 
and again as long as the dance lasts’. JIM fact, the kirtana of 

the aboriginal Uraons is a kind of primitive type of dance- 
fi music. Generally this type of tribal song is possessed of four 
lines, and when the Uraons go forward, after singing two lines, 
it is known as ‘or’, and when they go backward, after singing 

the remaining two lines, it is known as ‘kirtana’. So itis 
evident that the tribal songs of the Uraons of Chotanagpur is 

a combination of ‘or’ and ‘kirtana’, which is quite different 
from the characteristics of padavalt-kirtana of the Bengal.. 

Now, this opinion does not hold good, as sirtana did not 
evolve from the primitive songs of the Ordons. at is true that 

Yfolke type of music is the source of origin of classical type, but 


theclassical Kirtana evolved from the Nama-kirtana propagated by 
4 Chaitanya. §ri Chaitanya publicly introduced ndma-Kirtana 

(ie. nagar-kirtana) in the streets of different towns aad villages, 

and secretly in the house of Srivasa. That Kirtana was 
known as “nttya-sanktrtana’, as Sri Chaitanya used to sing ‘irtana 
with dance. During his time, there were many sampradayas of 
nama-kirtana in Sriksetra OF Pori, Kulinagram, Santipur, and 
Srikhanda. The main four sampradayas were headed by four 
". singers, Svarapa-Damodara, Srivasa, Mukunda Dutta, and 
P -Govinda Ghose, and the main dancers were, Advaita, Nitya- 
panda, Haridas, and Vakregvara. When Sri Chaitanya used 
to sing Kirfana around the temple of Sri Jagannath, it was 
known as deda-kirtane. In fact, Sri Chaitanya-Mahaprabhu 
introduced ndma-kiriana as a means to spiritual sddhand. 

Real origin of Kirtana came from the classical kirti-prabandha- 
gana which is discussed in the Savigita- Ratnakara (vide the pra- 
bandha-adhydya). Dr. Agutoga Bhattacharya of the Calcutta 
University collected many folk type of religious love-songs of 
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Radha-Krsna from Purulia, Jhargram, Banspahari, Mido 
Muréidabad and other places of West Bengal. Those S ig ‘in 
love-songs are known as jhumurd-gana. In his Lok 
Ratnakara, Vols, I-IV, Dr. Bhattacharya recorded gaurachanar'™ 
vamsikhanda, mana, abhisarikd, etc. song-plots which A 
similar to those of the classical type of padavalt-kirtan4 a 
Bhatticharya has written: ‘Gradually the folk-type of 
Kersna-kirtana influenced the Vaisnava-padavali, but yet it aie 
ved its own form. It is true, he has said, that those folk-tyPe © 
jhumurd-songs were composed on the type of Mahajana-padavali, 
but those songs remained confined in the society of the aborigi- 
nal races and took its own novel form. Dr, Bhattacharya has 
further said : “But we should remember that the jhumur@-SOPES 
of the aboriginal races of West Bengal were not composed 
according to the esthetic treatises of the Vaisnavas, and so the 
Saurachandrika, piirvardga, etc. as found in the folk jhumurdSOD8s 
of West Bengal are not really the same. The Gaudiya-Vais- 
hava Mahdjana-padavalis have many similarities with the Pada— 
valis of Advara or Alvaras of South India. The diyya-prabandhas 
of the Alvaras of the South Indian Vaisnava sect were also 
devoted to Radha-Krsna cult, and that cult, we think, was 
Probably influenced by the Paficharatra doctrines. 


While surveying the historical development of the padavali- 
ie ane We find that during the time of Raja Laks. 
dha type of “1179 or 1184-1185 A.D.), the classical praban- 
Thakur Jo aan was profusely cultured, as evidenced from 
ee e ois Gitagovinda, and other types of padagiti, 
= tee Se of Bengal we know that classical dance and 
AMS, te ihe a by the Gupta Rulers (third-sixth century 
ted as Coe te We find a figure of Samudragupta, depic- 

_eePlayer. When the Pala Rulers were in PoWer 
(seventh-cighth century A.D.), many of the rural ballads and 
folk songs Were composed, and sung with classical tunes (rdgas), 
During the reign of Gopichandra and the queen Mainavati 
(or Madandvati), sastric dances and music were cultured in 


Kirt 


a 
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di 
ae batty and places of Bengal. Many musical remains 
oe ed from the Lamai Hill, testify the fact. 
ea of Vaisnava padas or padavalis is found in Hala 
ee ana’s gaha-settacar Ge. gatha-saptasati), in the first-fifth 
a ty ase Wala described some of the padas, composed 
Radha-Krsna vrajalila. Bhatta-narayana composed some 
nandi-slokas of the drama, Venisamhara (seventh-eighth century 
A.D.), describing Radha-Krsna’s rasa-function on the bank 
of Jamuna, and they have been acknowledged by Anandavar- 
dhana in his Dhkvanyaloka, in the ninth century A.D. Ananda- 
vardhana also quotes a beautiful pada or padagiti of an un- 
known author, who composed it with the theme of Radhd- 
Krsna-lila. Dr. Sagibhisan Dasgupta said that this particular 
pada has been quoted by Kuntaka in his Vakroktijivita, in the 
tenth-eleventh century A.D. Trivikrama-Bhatta also composed 
some Radha-Kr sna-padas in his Walachampu in 915 A.D Some 
of the Radha-Krsna-padas, describing vrajalila, are found in the 
Kavindra-samucchaya, in the tenth century A.D., and one of 
the padas have been quoted by Bhojaraja in his Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana, jn the eleventh century A.D., and Hemachandra 
in his Kavyanusarana, in the twelfth century A.D. Sridhara- 
das has also mentioned that particular padagiti in his Sadukti- 
karnamrta. Besides, Bhojjala-kavi,* Saradatanaya, Kavi Karna- 
di, Ramagarma, and others have also com- 


piira, Sagaranan 
posed padagitis, describing the divine episodes of Radha-Krsna’s 
divine vrajalild. 

s with Thakur Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, 


Then we come acros 
Lila-suka Thakur Vilvamangala’s Krsnakarnamrta, and Sridhara- 
dasa’s Saduktikarnamtta, in the twelfth-thirteenth century A.D. 
When Jayadeva composed Gitagovinda, prajabuli was not intro- 
duced as the language of the padagitis. Some say that it was 
first written in prakrt and was afterwards Sanskritised. Some 


are of the opinion that the Gitagovinda was known as nalagiti, 


1. Some are of the opinion that Bhojjala-kavi and Abhinavagupta 


are one and the same man. 
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n ad- 
i in avahatta language. The language ayahatta ye hee 
Wee 8 of Sanskrit, Prakrt and Bengali. Some geen. 
anae view that the Gitagovinda was practised as ae an 
or palagana, But that is not wholly mae | fe adi, Some 
posed of matravrtta metre (chanda), mixed wit i and the 
are again inclined to call the Gitagovinda as Ppt: speaking, 
name is very common in South india. But, r = teal 
the name astapadi is not befitting the ‘oper = onsists of 
composed of only eight verses or padas, rather yee chapter 
different groups of verses. As for example, oF "ate 
(sarga) consists of 49 verses, the second one of 21 v 


verses, 
third one of 16 stanzas, and the fourth one of 23 
etc. 


Jayadeva was the court. 
worthy son of Raja Vallal 
Govardhana, Dhoyi, 
to Jayadeva, 
beautiful deseri 
Vindavana, bi 
tions of thos 
as described 


“poet of Raja Laksmana-sen, Be 
lasen, The renowned poets es, 
Sarana, and others were ag: 
In the padagitis of Gitagovinda, we i of 
iption of the divine sportive plays (lé hl 
ut it seems that they were merely the repro a 
¢ of Mathura, Dyaraka and other adjacent i: 

in the Stimadbhagavata, Sri Radha Ds Ra hief 
has been described by Jayadeva as one of the eight ity 
Gopis of $14 Krsna, and this idea was probably incorporate i 
him from the Bhagavata and the Purdnas. Dr. S. B. DEsEHE 
said in this Connection that ‘Jayadeva’s exact source is 1! 3 
Ktown. There are Parallelism between the extremely send 
seatncathon the Radha-Krsna legend and that of the Brat 
vaivarta-Purdna, but there jis no conclusive proof that Jaya: 
deva’s inspiration was the Krsna-Gopi legend of the Srimad- 
bhdgavata, Which avoids an direct mention of Radha (who “i 
also not mentioned by Lilasuka), and describes the autumnal, 
not vernal, rasali1g?, It is true that the word ‘Radha’ does 
not occur in the Bhagavata, in the sense of divine consort 
of Sri Krsna, but there occurs only the word eee 
ie. ‘worshipped’. The Bhagavata states in the 10th chapte 
(30.24) : 
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henna ninam bhagavan hari-rigvarah | 
That is a naya Govindah prito yiamanayadrahah //? 
icone as ari has certainly been worshipped by this woman, 
pice ‘ aeneeap has been pleased to bring her in the lonely 
2 ing us all behind’. Sanatana Gosvami, Visvanath 
Chakravurty, and other Waisnava sava i 
cae eee sn nts interpreted the 
¢ “dradhitah’ as ‘most beloved and venerable Radha’. 
C pandtana Gosvami commented on the S/oka as ‘anayaiva dradhitah 
aradhya vasikrtah na asmabhih. Radhayati aradhayatiti radheti 
nmak@ranaiicha dargitam’,? Vigvanath Chakravurty said : ‘n#nam 
harirayam radhitah. radham itah praptah.t Kaviraja Krsnadas 
Gosvami also accepted the view of Sanatana Gosvamj in 
his Chaitanyacharitamrta thus : 
Krsna-vafichapartirapa kare aradhane / 
Ataeva radhika nama purane vakhane //5 
-historical epics like Padma, Skandha, etc., the 
word ‘Radha’ has been mentioned with Lalita, Visakha, Chan- 
and other female attendants (sakhis). Dr. S. K. De 
ion that although Radha is not mentioned in the 
Rasapatichadhydye of the Srimadbhagavata, yet the Gopis figure 
prominently in the romantic legend, and their dalliance with 
Krsna is described in highly emotional and sensuous poetry- 
Rome say that Jayadeva was influenced by the religious doctrine 
of Nimvarka, and so he gave Radha a high place in his pada- 
untenable, as we find that Jayadeva 


But this view is 
nced by the doctrines of earlier literature 


In the mythico 


_dravali, ‘ 
was of the opin 


gitis. 
was mostly influe 
gaarefaat ax wart efeleaz: | 
aati fegra ntfarg: Mal AATIZE: 
aaa omer fara: Seta agiga: + aentf: t 
5 
xrrafa areraaathe uafa amateng qfaaq t 
3 
—auaatanit-2tat | 


2 


ast efeet ufea: | gat ga: wee 
HousISSITATs BL ATTA | 


gava ufeat aia Tart TAIT | 
—Saewafearaa ( anfgeitar, vf afeeeg ) 
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like Pafichardtra, different Puranas, and the Srimadbhagaval@- i” a 
also true that the fundamental doctrine and philosophical iii, 
of the Gitagovinda are greatly based on the religious be 
of the earlier Pajicharatra-samhita. The Srimadbhagara 
follows most of the ideas and ideals of the Mahabharata, i 
Harivamsa, and Puranas like Brahmaveivarta, Visnu, Padma, See 
dha, etc. There is a great controversy, regarding the 

of the Bhagavata, the authentic religious literature of the 4 
havas. Some are of the opinion that as the Bhagavala ® aa 
the Vasudeva-Krsna and Visnu, depicted in the earlier Pat 
charatra literature like Satvata, Akirvyadhna, Paramesvatas Ines 
Isvara, Parama, Padma, etc,, in the beginning of the Chee 


era, it might have been compiled not earlier than the eighth- 
ninth century A.D. 


Vais- 


But it should be investigated as to how and when the 
Popular cult of Vasudeva-Krsna or Bhagavatism exactly evolved 
in the Indian society. We gather from the Chhandogya-Upanisad 
that Devakt-putra Krsna was the disciple of Ghora Aagitasa, 
@ priest of the Sun, and the worshipper of the Fire-god (Agni), 
who taught Krsna, Krsna was a Ksatriya scholar and seer, 
eg Hounished, according to Jain tradition, about 1000 B.C, 
Vasudeva’, said Dr, Radhakamal Mukherjee, ‘seems t0 have 
been an accepted form of the Vedic god, Visnu, at the close 
ie Biesic Period. According to the Taittiriya-Aranyoka, Nara- 
Tee ie ee and Visnu are three aspects of the same god, 
ded es erates we find the story that Paundraka preten- 
name of ven sottama or Visnu and was known under the 
brantits pees * It was the Satvatas, an importany 
merely as eth Yadava race, who first recognised Krsna not 

It tribal hero and leader (Satvatam-varal), but as 
the Supreme God, or the Sun whom he taught them to meditate 
identification with the Sun is Clearly 


upon. Vasudeva-K sna’, 
indicated in the Makabharata (XU 341.41). Thus Krsna 


6, Vide also Bhagavad-Gua, XUTr. 18, 


eS 


‘and of revelation vouchs; 
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came to be known as Vasud K . u 
were called Pancharat . deva- tena, and his worshippers 

We find agai ; ras ond hagavatas’. 
Bitte Sun = oa nat i Satvatas were at first the worshippers 
nn and when the Sun was deified as 
a ay i ones Lord of the Sky’, they began to 
Sains ie get 4, as the representation of the radiant 
ee ideve’ at (500 B.C.) described Vasudeva as the son of 
‘ of the race of the Vrsnis. The Bhagavad Gila also 
stated : ‘Of the Vrsnis, lam Vasudeva’. Patafijali (150 B.C.) 
mentioned Vasudeva as Bhagavat or ‘the Adorable’. Dr. R. K. 
Mukherjee was of the opinion that the Mahabharata repeatedly 
tefers with respect to the Paficharatra or bhakti literature which 
deals with the worship of Krsna-Visnu as Narayana and Purusa. 
The worship of the personal deity Krsna-Visnu-Purusa derived 
invaluable support from the early Vedic conception of the 
deity, Visnu or Purusa. ‘The later Upanisads from about 
250 B.C. onwards preached the doctrine of Isvara or Lord 
fed to whomsoever the Lord chooses. 
theistic doctrine was preached by the Bhagavatas or 
named after Vasudeva, who is Krsna himself, 
tified in an Aranyaka with Visnu and Narayana, 
us Besnagar inscription of the convert Helio- 
k envoy of King Antialkidas of Taxila) with 
the Supreme God, Devadeva Visnu. This was in the 2nd 
century B.C., when the cult of Vasudeva and Sankarsana 
(later considered as Krsna’s brother) was mentioned as preva- 
lent, especially in Central India and the Deccan’. 

Further Dr. Mukherjee observed that the Bhagavata-dharma 
d from the Yamuna valley to Central 
harastra, and by the 2nd century B.C. 
hroughout India, attracting foreigners 
hip of Sankarsana, Vasudeva and 
Pradyumna, associated with the Pajicharatra doctrine, is indi- 
cated by the inscriptions of the 2nd-1st century B.C. The 
celebrated inscription of Vidisé, about 180 B.C. of the Greek 
convert Heliodorous mentioned Vasudeva as the God of Gods 


The new 
Vasudevakas, 
and is later iden’ 
and in the famo 
dorous (the Gree 


and Vasudeva cult sprea 
India, Rajputana and Ma 
it was a popular cult t 
also. ‘In Vidisa, the wors 
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(devadeva), in whose honour the foreigner erected a a5 88 
with the image of Gadura onthe top. The a. aoe 
Inscription of the first century B.C. invokes both Sai diead 
and Vasudeva among other deities ; while the Cho a3 
Hathibada Inscriptions mention Parasariputra Sarvata aa 
having constructed a stone enclosure for the place of = 
called Narayana vata for Bhagavat Saikarsana and Vasudeva. 
The Tusam Inscription of the 4th or Sth century AD. HON 
tioned Yasastrata as a devotee of Bhagavat belonging to the 
Brahman Gotamagotra who inherited the Yoga practice Gree 
Arya Satvatas through many generations. * * According toa 
Syrian legend, the cult was prevalent in Syria as early as the 
Second century B.C, reaching there by the familiar land-route 
of trade. The bid of Krsna-Bhagavatism to become an ortho- 
dox Indian Teligion is clearly indicated in the second century 
BC. by the assimilation of Vasudeva-Krsna into the earlier 
Vedic 8ods, Visnu and Narayana’. Again the Krsna-Bhagava- 
tism “was the most popular religion in the Gupta and Post. 
Gupta epoch, and obtained converts from foreignefS as 
well as from the Sudras and women’, Kalidasa gave 4 SUPerb 
€Xpression to the swelling tide of bhakti in Kysna-Bhagavatism 
Of this age.7 

Sir R. G, Bhandarkar said that the name of Vasudeva 
Mostly occurs in the Bhagavad Gitd, Bhagavatam and in different 
Puranas, Baladeva was associated with Vasudeva and not 
with Vasudeva, Krsna, Janardana, and KeSava do not appear 
be be Visni names and were given to Vasudeva in subsequent 
Imes when his Worship had widely spread. . 

The word Narayana is similar to Nadayana, which means 
the pSotray Nadayana. [py the Taittiriya-Aranyaka (X- 11), 
Narayana 'S described with all its attributes of the Supreme 
Soul, which are Usually found mentioned in the Upanisads, 


7 (a) Vide Dr. R. x, Mukherjee: A History of Indian Civilization 
(second edition, 1958), pp. 152.53 ea) 242, 

(b) ‘In the Kayyas of Kaijas 

identified with Visnu and Nar: 


Krsna’,—Ibid., p. 242. 


idasa we find not only Vasudeva-Ktsna 
‘Gyana, but Krsna is also called Gopila- 
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I 
a ae ee and the Purdnas, he figures as the supreme 
Se lohana i find. that Vasudeva is identified with Nara- 
mist i el asudeva is again identified with Visnu (wpapakatvat 
iia <n ie who is all pervading, is known as Visnu). Visnu 
fa RV. “a deity. There are but few hymns addressed to him 
- Visnu is also known as the highest region or soul— 
barama-padam. In epic times, Visnu grew to be in every respect 
the Supreme Spirit, and Vasudeva is identified with Visnu. 
In the Bhagavad Gita and Anugita, we find the identity of Vasu- 
deva-Krsna with Visnu. Again in the Harivarhsa (vv. 5876- 
5878), Vayu-purana (chap. 98, vv 100-102), and the Bhagavata- 
purdna (II. 7), Krsna has been described as Avatara (Incarna- 
tion) and there we find identification of Vasudeva-Krsna with 
Gopiila-Krsna (cowherd-God). 

The name Govinda does also occur in the Bhagavad Gita 
and other parts of the A¢ahabharata, It seems that the name 
Govinda is 4 latter form of Govid, which in the Rgveda, is 
used as an epithet of Indra in the sense of ‘the finder of the 
The cowherds lived in a Ghosa or temporary 

Ghosa is further defined as Abhirapalli, which 
understood as the enclosure of cowherds. Sir 
d that it is possible that the Abhiras brought 
name of Christ also, and this name probably 
led to the identification of the boy-god with Vasudeva-Krsna. 
“The Goanese and the Bengalis often pronounce the name 
Krsna as Kusto or Krsto, and so the Christ of the Abhiras 
Bras recognised as the Sanskrit Krsna. The dalliance of 
Krsna_ with cowherdesses, which introduced an element 
inconsistent with the advance of morality into the Vasudeva 
religion....-- * In the Paficharatra or Bhagavata system, 
Vasudeva-Krsna_ is also found. The Pajicharatra system must 
have developed in about the third century B.C.......”. How- 
ever, there is a controversy among the scholars regarding the 
names of Narayana, Krsna, Vasudeva, Gopila, etc. 

Similarly there is a great controversy regarding the name 
as well as the first incorporation of the word ‘Radha’ in the 


cows’+ 
encampment. 
is generally ; 
Bhandarkar sal 
with them the 
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« ton that 
lars are of the opinio aaa 
oe ian aaa soorny in Hala pape: 
the word ‘Radha’ first qocurn written in the first ede: Bt 
peal ee mentioned — pe 
eee ue AD. Hila i, in 

pochiren in iS oie pny Sattasai or Saptasatis 

ly once the wor ech ss ’ 
comes Bae ee rahi-den — 
aru-ena tam kahni ig . harasi 

‘ihi-dei’ stands for ‘Radha’, The f your mouth, t 
rie es u have removed, the blow o an ve stolen the 
tees of Radha, and thus any a. it is pfO- 
glory of these beloved ladies and other sop Radha, my 
Ved from the lines that there was one aa B. Daggupta “7 
was very favourite to Krsna. ay “ sted in the tempi 
that the Divine couple ( yugala-miirti ), inscr' tion, undoubtedly 
wall and discovered from Pahadapur excavati da) was prevalent 
Prove that the doctrine of Radha — ention of Radha 
ven before the eighth century A.D. The nhara (drama) and 
is also found in Bhatta-narayana’s ere century AD. 
Ananda-vardhana’s Dyanydloka, in the a senava Gosvamis 
It is said that $17 Chaitanya and Gaudiya oH the Vaisnava 
8ave Radha the high and prominent place 2h and ity is 
literature in the fifteenth-sixteenth century ~ “s how the 
Proved by a Sanskrit sloka, which explains: & sformed into 

ancient human love-lytics were gradually tran: 


idha- 
adha-Krgna (Ra 
divine sportive play op love-dalliance of Radha-Krs 

it Tgna-lila), The sloka Tuns thus : 


Yah kaumarahar, 


2 ieeaueapes 
ah sa eva hi varastah eva chaitra 
ste conmilita 


A ambi: 
“malati-surabhayah praudhah ennon™ 
Sa chaivasmi tathapj tatra surata-vyapara-! — a 
revarodhasi Vetasi-tarutale chetah samutkanth 


8. AeRIEET Ba Thea uty any’ aaciegt | 
Barer TAME SraTTt fy aitzar’ Bafa 
9, a: BPMREE Fe fs tea: we Saag 


at ah framactgere: sitar: ara: | 
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That is, ‘he ; 
fg ater is ~ husband, with whom I was intimate before 
the meee 2 he same chaitra-samkranti (i.e. the last day of 
fragrance : . chaitra) has appeared again, and the same sweet 
bites ce the full-blown mélati flower, together with the 
piesene a Snag through the kadamba garden; I am also 
ccni this place, and the sweet remembrance of that 
conjugal love before my marriage, under the shade of vetasa 
» cteeper, on the bank of the river Revd, makes me mad and 
impatient’. It is said that Sri Chaitanya recited twice this 
Sloka before he met Sri Jagannath at Puri. Kaviraja Krsnadas 
| Gosvami explains the inoer significance of the sloka, as 
' recited by Sri Chaitanya, in his Chaitanyacharitamtta thus : 
= 2 qt Hee SvETT get! 
aaond gare ner ifs fire 
sf a * * 

gor aa AT TZN TTT 

genta qaAed GS tH BATH | 

Ay athe aot Sy aif TR at 
id in the Charifamrta (madhyalila, first chapter) : 

aurfa onaiz Re ee SgIaT 1 


grad 8am was STAT AUT 
* * 


a 
AAT TPIT TA: WAT HT aq} 
ad anaig FAtATSST BAT TEA 
mmented on the above Slokas : ‘yah 


Ripa Gosvimi also co 
s kaumara-haral’, etc, in his Padyavali, and said that they are 
< the mystic talks of Radha with her beloved female companions 


(sakhz). He also composed a similar S$loka : ‘priyam so’yam’, 
etc. in this connection. 
From those flokas i 
$ri Krsna asa divine child 
the sportive play or love- 
instead of Mathura, Dvarak&, 


ar Sarfer qurfa aa geaeaareatanfice— 
Rardufa doatasad Wa: ATH U 


Further he sa' 


| 
( 


t is understood that the conception of 

(vala-gopala-miirti), connected with 
dalliance of Radha at Vendavana, 
and other places, originated with 


24 
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: d 
Sri Chaitanya and his followers. And this fact is also iis 
by half of the sloka, recited by Chaitanya, while he fell in ck 
(bhava-samadhi) at the sight of the top of the temp! 
Jagannath at Puri, and the Sloka is : A 
Prasadagre nivasati purah smera-vaktraravindo, a 
Mamalokya smita-suyadano vala-gopala mirtih // loves 
It is very interesting to know as to how the simple rural sata 
episodes of the Bengali Abhira boys and girls were i ie ¥ 
into the divine Sportive play or lil@. The Abhira boys bs vel 
dress themselves as nayaka Krsna, and the girls as their é a 
mates or ndyikas, which are profusely found in the balla a 
East Bengal (pitroa-variga-gitika). Some are of the opinion t % 
there are two reasons behind it : (1) firstly, many ballads oH 
love-songs Were current among the Abhira community, ie 
they were composed within the atmosphere of the Ha 
Villages, Those ballads sprung all over the countries, in the 


form of chad@ or lyrics. They were gradually incorporated 
in the iythico-historical Puranas, as they were very interesting 
themes for 4 


he Composition of literature (kavya), and (2) 
salladh Vaisnavism together with the Radha-Krsna cult began 
1° Spread under the influence of the Sena Kings, from eleventh- 
welt ccuttry AD! "The Mystic poets composed songs or 
a gee subject-matter, and they were much appreciated 
ene People of all communities, At last it so happened 

nO song or lyric was Composed without the theme of 
Ret Gradually Teligious and spiritual significances Me 
tes uted to those Songs or lyrics, and Radha-Krsna cult 
tet Sentral theme of the later Vaisnava literature and 


Spiritual Sadhana, 


Th the Vaisnaya Sahajiyg School, we find also the ontological 
10. mata fart Be ereefiey 

araTataT fer Raat Taritnary: 1 fart 

Dr, Sukumar Sen ig oe the opinion that the vale-gpala-mirt 

of Sti Krsna began to be worshipped by the Valepava conuaunl aia 


the twelfth Century A.D. In the brakre gatha, we also find the mention 
of areas arat amtart * « etc, 
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ee of Krsna and Radha as the eternal enjoyer and 
yoyed (bhokta@ and bhogya). The Vaisnava Sahajiya school 
maintains the view that all men and women are physical 
manifestations of Krsna and Radha. ‘When men and women 
can, therefore, realize themselves as the manifestations of 
Krsna and Radha through the process of attribution (Gropa), 

i. the love of any human couple is transformed into divine 

“Jove which is eternally flowing between Krsna and Radha, 

and when the union of a human couple thus becomes the 

union of Krsna and Radha, the highest spiritual realization 
dawns on the state of union or yugala’. The esoteric Buddhist 

ool also follows the method of this sadhana, the 

in the adoptation of the principle of enjoyer 

and enjoyed, as the Sahajiya Buddhism adopts projta and updaya, 
or Sinyata and karunad as the two primary attributes of the 
Nitimate reality which is sahaja. That 183 ele Buddhist 

- Sahajiyas conceived sahaja as mahasukha, which is ‘the unity 
_Sahajiya lity represented by man and woman as updya 
pBor the janes “This method for the realization of the state 
and prajn id Dr. S. B- Dasgupta, is essentially consisted of 
of sahaja, a The Vaisnavas supplied the element of 
sexo-yosie was then conceived as the supreme love 
Iayert© it. by the union of Krsna and Radha, who 
ae ae corporeal form of man and woman. This method 

= - ceems to be the divinisation of the human love. 

of sadhana 5) aay been said that the Vaisnava movement of 

\, It has pore line of the Krsna cult or Radha-Krsna legend, 

J Bengal, in the tradition of the Srimadbhagavata and the Puranas, 

: Bee aed was perhaps’, said Dr. Sasibhisan Dasgupta, 
‘through the life of Chaitanya and some renowned Gosvamis, 
some influence also of the devotional movement of the South. 
The first literary record of Bengal Vaisnavism is to be found 
in the famous lyrical poem the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. After 
him Chandidas and Vidyapati (who, though a Maithili poet, 

efore in connection with ‘Philosophy 

mystic songs of the Vajrayani Siddba- 


‘ 


Sahajiya sch 
only difference lies 


practice- 
The sahaja 
pe realized 


11. It has been discussed bi 
ofthe Charya’. Charyas are the 
charyas. 


He 
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* * i sang 
was more popular in Bengal than in his native provi ae 
the immortal songs of the eternal love of Radha- ca of 
Were precursors, as some scholars are disposed to dra-puri) 
Sti Chaitanya, * * Vaisnavite apostle like ara finch 
Advaitacharya, Srivisa and others of course fou aaa 
before the advent of Chaitanya, but the advent of vane 
was some thing like a fruition of all their devotional nate * 
and it was an event which was really geen int 
Teligion and literature of Bengal. Chaitanya, as hei ee 
Preted by his followers, embodies in him the ee = 
both Radha and Krsna is the realizer and the realize 
Same personality’, 
‘Through his 
doe! 
and 


life and teachings Chaitanya preacher § 
trine of divine love, which was philosophically syste 
theologically codified by the six Gosvamis of Mines 
pi2 Rapa, Sanitana, Raghunathdas, Raghunath Bhatta, i 
Bhatta and Jiva Gosvami. The philosophical and theological, 
System, known as Gaudiya Vaisnavism (i.e. the Vaisnay ae 
Rengal), is the contribution of those six Gosvamis, who 
Were all religious apostles, inspired by the life and teachings of 
Chaitanya, Pre-Chaitanya Vaisnavism of Bengal generally 
flourished With the legends of Kysna and his dalliancesswanh 
the cowherd girls of Vrndayana and particularly with Radha, 
but in Post-Chaitanya Vaisniavismi, the divinity of Chaitanya 
as the Synthesis of the two aspects of the same reality as the 
lover and the beloved was Tecognized and emphasised, and as a 
Tesult thereof Post-Chaitanya Vaisnava literature laid the same 


Stress, if not More, on the life and teachings of Chaitanya 
#8 on the legends of Radha and Krsna.!2 


12. (a) Wide Obscure Religious Cults, pp. xlii—xliii. 
i (0) Some are of the opinion that Gaudiya Vaisnavism, together 
with the cult of the divine Sportive play of Radh4-Krsna evolved in the 
Gaudadea in the middle of the sixth century A.D. 
But it isa fact that the ancient Bhagavatatantra of Mathurs, founded 
by Krsna-Vasudeva, and the Bhagavata-tantra, evolved in Magadha in the 
Gupta age, were different from the Vaignavism of the Gauda-Vaiga. So 


on 
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i Before the advent of Sri Chaitanya, padavalis were composed 
with the theme of Radha-Krsna, but after Chaitanya’s initia- 
pon into sannydsa (renunciation) and his recognition as the 
incarnation of Sri-Radha, the trend of composition of the 
padavalis ‘took a new course with a novel outlook. The 
sportive play of Krsna as specially Radha’s separation from 
Krsna (Arsna-viraha) began to be realized through those of 
Chaitanya. Then the Radha-Krsna doctrine was interpreted 
through the medium of the divine activities of Chaitanya, and 
that was the chief object of the Vaisnava composers (pada- 
kartas) during Chaitanya’s time. The Chaitanya cult came 
into the foreground, instead of the Radha-Krsna cult, just 
as the historical or metaphysical Buddha receded back into 
background, giving rise to his descending images of Maitreya 
and Amitabha. Gradually mahajdna-padavalis were composed, 
collected, and sung in the form of kirtana, and gaurachandrika 
was introduced in praise of Sri Chaitanya, for the fuller reali- 
of the divine sportive play of Radha-Krsna (Radha- 
In this way, the Radha-Krsnalila became gradually 
y one, giving prominency to Chaitanyalila, and 
became familiar as Sri Gauranga (incarnation 
among his devout followers. 

We find some padagitis, current among the Alvaras of the 
aisnava community of South India in the fifth-ninth 
century AD. The padagilis were known as the divya-prabandha, 
and from the very name we know that they used to be sung with 
metres, melody (raga), rhythm, and tempo. They were nearly 
four thousand in number. The Alvaras used to conceive them- 
selves as the devoted woman or nayikas of Visnu, and the Lord 
or Krsna as the only nayaka.3 J. S. M. Hooper trans- 


zation, 
Krsnalila)- 

a secondar 
§ri Chaitanya 
of Sri Radha) 


ancient V; 


Visnu 
the Gaudiya-Vaignavism, it is said, evolved from the admixture of the 
doctrines of Visnu-Narayana, as depicted in the Vedas and Brabmanas, 
and Vasudeva- a of the Bhagavata and the Paicharatra, and Gopila- 
Krsna, as depicted in the Purana, and Kalidasa’s kauyas. 

Vaisnava sadhakas of Vrndavana incor- 

who maintained that Sri Krsna 


13. Perhaps the mediaeval 
porated this idea from the Alavaras, 
was the only puyuga and all others were women, in Vradavana. 
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lated many of the Tamil hymns of the Alvaras, and in them 
we find the mention of one Nappinnai, who was described as 
the beloved Gopi of Krsna, the divine Incarnation of VisnU- 
There is no mention of Radha in their hymns. It is said that 
Krsna once danced the dance of kuravavai-kittu, along with 
Balarama and beloved Nappinnai.!* . 
After Jayadeva, many mystic poets like Vadu Chandidas 
of Nannura, Lila-suka Vilvamangala Thakur of Krsna-karnd- 
mtta, Umapatidhara, the court-poet of Raja Laksmanasema, 
Umépati Ojha of Mithila, Vidyapati, the court-poet of Raja Siva- 
Sifigha, flourished from the twelfth to sixteenth century A-D- 
In the fifteenth-sixteenth century, there flourished Ray 
Ramananda, YoSoraja Khai, Murdrigupta, Naraharidas, 
Vasudeva Ghose, Madhava Ghose, Ramananda Basu, Raghu- 
nathdas, Vrdavanadas, Balaramadas, and other scholars and 
mystic poets in Bengal and Orissi, and they were all the 
followers of the Radha-Krsna cult. Most of them were the 
Personal attaches and followers of Sri Chaitanya. Some of 
flourished at the same time in Assim, and 
, Madhavadey, Pitambarakayi, Narayana- 
Y also composed padagitis, which were sung 
the spheres of language, religion and cul- 
Orissa and Assim. The avahatta language 
ed by the vrajabuli, to some extent. The 
Assim and Orissi were influenced by 
Omposition of the padas or ganas. 
it We mean by the language, vrajabuli ? Does 
Vindivansox #78t0ge of the Vrajamandala, i.e. of Mathura, 
cir adjacent places ? No, it is quite different” 
Sukumar Sen is tie ofthe Vraja ee Vrajamandale 
Padas or Sedaica ae Pinion that the ancient composers oF the 
Scted it as the language of the Vaisnava 


14, Vide S. K. Aiyanger; 


and Dr, S. B, Dasgupta: §,; RA Early History of Vaisnavism in South India, 


‘ar Kramavikasa (latest ed.) 


a 
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badavali-Kirtana, They called it vrjavali, and not 2raja or 
vrjabull, and for this reason many people mistook it as an 
original language of the Vrojamandala, They took it also as 
the divine language of Radha and Krsna. Besides, they errone- 
ously found a similarity between the spoken language of Vraja- 
mandala and that of the paddvali-kirtana, and specially between 
their intonation and grammar. But, it has been said that vrja or 
vrajabuli is absolutely different from the spoken Janguage of 
Vrndavana and its adjacent places. Vrajabuli may be considered 
as the misra-maithila language, evolved in the end of 15th century 
A.D. in Bengal, Orissa and Assam. 


The Language, Vrajabult 

The vrajabuli or vrajabhasa was considered to be the language 
of the paddvali-kirtana at ‘the end of the sixteenth century A.D. 
Dr. Sukumar Sen is of the opinion that vrajabuli as the © 


- Janguage, evolved from the language of avahatta, being much 


influenced by the languages, Maithili, Hindi, Rajasthani, 
Bengalt, Prakrt, Odissi, etc. in the fifteenth-sixteenth cen- 
tury A.D. Vidyapati wrote the book, Kirtilata in prose and 
poetry jn the old language of avakatta. Itis said that projabult 
evolved and were developed in the Court of Tirhut-Moranga, 
in Nepal.!9 For the Turkish invasion in South-Behar and - 
many poets and Pandits took shelter in the Court of 


Bengal, 
(in Nepal), and that was the cause for the 


Tirhut-Moranga 


15. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji wrote: ‘Vidyapati Thakur’ 
{end of 14th—beginning of 15th century) is the greatest writer’ of 
Maithili. Vidyapati’s songs on the love of Radha and Krgna ---are 
among the fairest flowers in Indian lyric of Bengal. These exerted a 
tremendous influence on the Vaignava lyric of Bengal. They spread into 
‘Bengal, and were admired and imitated by Bengali poets of Bengal 2 
This mixed dialect came to be called Brajabuli or Speech of Vraja, from 
the fact that the poems composed in it described Krgna’s early life... 
which bad for its scene the Vraja district, round about Brindfvan, near 
Mathura, Vide ODBL ( 2nd edition, London, 1970 ), p. 103. 
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ike Krgnalila, 
literature and language eee ae 
Refetonitent <ahy a Se was first introduced in yal 
ss hee js ati Ojha in the 14th one 
then was used = “ee century AD. ad ee Be 
cher oe a vrajabuli-pada of 4 on 
a ite As fo 


nga 1 
Pahilahi raga nayann:bbaigs bhela / 
Anudina vadhala avadhina gela // 


aha i fasarat Saha also composed be, 
rey ae of oa ee 
mee pia ‘century AD. To sae 
dey nd ie iio. . introduced vrajabult 1 
Kamariipa in "Assan, 
In the 18th- 


9 i in use in 
19th century A.D. vrajabuli: was also in 
the bada-sahitya, 


i the 
Dr. S. K. Sen beautifully discusses 
ee : i, il mar, an 
Method of Construction of wajabuli, aaa A ind Ze 
Yanjand, etc. in the books, Vai snaviya-Nibai 
Of Vrajabutj 17 


After the Sen 
the Vaisnaya | 
“Himalayan re 
omposed in, 
Composed j, 
Nineteenth 


xis anasen, 
Kings, and especially after eee, other 
Yrics were greatly appreciated in i of Nepal, 
gions, Stinivasa-Malla, thedhen tne to those, 
‘any padagitis, which Were not in the fourteenth 
n Mithila, Bengal, and Orissa in adagitis were 
century A.D. The themes of those padag 
10 Praise of the 


rsna. Before the 
divine Couple, Radha and Krsna. 
advent of Sti Chaitan 


emes 
ya (fifteenth century a i 
fit = JOS: 
of the disnava-padavatis, ndmagana or eo Rae 
legends Of the Sportive Plays or love dalliz of Ri 
Krsna 


: i. t happened 
> And their female companions or Gopis, tha 


1970). 
48 (published by Rapa, Calcutta, 1970) 


a 


— 
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at Dyarka, Mathura, and other adjacent places, depicted in 
the Bhdgavata and other epic literature. Again it seems that 
almost all the songs, including the enigmatic songs, ascribed 
to Chandidas, known as ragatmikd-padas and the texts were 
composed by the exponants of the Sahajiyd cult in the post- 
Chaitanya period, and mostly in or after the seventeenth 
century A.D. Now regarding the types of song, it has 
already been said that before the advent of Sri Chaitanya, 
different types of gitis like natagiti, Sivayana, charyad, and vajra 
gitis, margala-gana, jhumura, patichali, ramdayana-gara, baula, etc. 
were current in Bengal. Different group-songs or palaganas 
were practised in Burdwan, Veerabhima, and different corners 
of RadhadeSa, in West Bengal. Those group-songs were com- 
posed with the musical sketches or plots like gosthalila, mathu- 
manabhaiijana, rasa, nandotsaya, etc. They were similar to 
ancient type of kirtana or nédmagana. They are still surviving in 
West Bengal under the name of vadai, and they are exclusively 
groups of singers on the occasions of janmdstami and 


ralila, 


sung by a : 
nandotsav celebrations of Sri Krsna. All these gitis were 
possessed of classical ragas and talas. 

The padavali-kirtana of Bengal evolved out of the materials 


Ufvariant types of gitis like baul, marigala, parchalt, etc., which 
were current before the advent sok, Sri Chaitanya. It also 
drew its inspiration from the Tantric Buddhist dohas, charya 
and vajra, and the mystic prabandha-gitis of the Gitagovinda. 
Some are of the opinion that the themes of the padavali-kirtana 
were nourished by the simple ballads, composed of thousands 
of rural love-episodes of the heroes and heroines of East Bengal. 

From Sarangadeva (early thirteenth century) we come to 
know that the mangala, charya, paiichalt, jhumura, charchari, pad- 
dhadi, rahadi, and kirtana types of songs were possessed of classi- 
cal “forms or patterns. Sarangadeva said in his Sangita-Ratna- 
kara that the prabandha type of songs was mainly of two kincs, 
niryukta and aniryukta. The niryukta type of song was possess- 
ed of metre (chanda), rhythm (#a/a), tempo (laya), and melody 
raga), whereas the aniryukta one, being free from metre, rhythm 
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f only melody or raga. guises 
ee ents d century A.D.) in his 
also been described by Bharata (secon “hana andl nee 
Natyasastra, The charchart or i ; Pan iis 
types of songs were of the niryukta He the prabandlas Were 

Besides niryukta and aniryukta types, dli-samngraya, and 
again divided in three classes, siida, ali i val aividedtae 
viprakirna. The sida class of songs were 9: vartani Tee 
eight classea, and they were : ela, karana, dhenki, Hs i 
ekatdli, etc. The Gli-samsraya type of Songs eet The 
and viprakirna-prabandhas ere cshny it - a dhavala, 
charchari, charya, baddhadi, yeerasri, manatee hare aah 
mangala, and others were included in the tel sheds 

The classical karana-prabandha was further ae a 
eight types, and they were: syara, pata, bandha, a ‘dew 
viruda chitra and miéra. These eight karanas have bhupalats 
cribed by Sarangadeva and his commentators, Sinhal wased a 
and Kallinath, Each karana type of song was poss ee 
Some special feature, They were sometimes sung in u eatin > 
and some of the Parts of the songs were sometimes nual a 
The drums and dances with raised hands wenn ae 
Songs, and they remind us the scenes of the mystic Sea 
Bengal and Sufi Darvises of Arabia (vide Brown : Darbishes, 


in ki nin 
Oxford), This type of dance is prevalent in kirtana, eve 
these days, 


The eight Karana ty; 


Ses, and the 
ahari or 


Pes of songs were further divided into 

Y Were ; marigalarambha, anandavardhana, 

te intipirvika-lahari.!9 The kirtilahart was a 
Sithhabbupala said : 

18. seat asi a aay 

Tented gag waa 

Fara! fhameatey 


WeTtaT 
Tm: feat 1 
tt ee 


Bate qearaz 91233-798 
1} RERREE Sra aAtbatier 


aedlfar fre ait waa matea: 1 


~aBlaetiaz 21282 
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special type of song, that used to be sung in praise of gods, 
heroes, or supermen as in the kirtana of Bengal and ail other 
countries of India, Sarangadeva said about the special feature 
of the prabandha, kirtanalahari thus : 
Udgrahasya dvitiyardham dhruvardha-sthanagam yadi | 
Itarat-pirvavat-kirtilahari kirtita tada //2° 

During the presentation of the prabandha-giti, ktirtanalahast, 
half of the music-part (dhatu) was sung, and in place of the 
other half, the second part of the music-part, sdgraha was 
presented with tune, and the rest was similar to the prabandha- 
giti, anandavardhana. Some of the parts were repeated again 
and again. Sometimes the prabandha-gitis were accompanied 
by the clapping of hands and beating of drums. 

* Like kirtilahari, chard was a prabandha type of song. It 
was absolutely spiritual. It was divided into two classes, piirna 
complete) and apiirna (incomplete). They were again classi- 
fied into two, sama-dhrucd and visama-dhruvé. One or two 
stanzas were repeated in the samadhruvé type of songs, and 
only tbe music-part, dfruva was repeated in the visamadhruvd 
type The charya contained generally three music-parts; 
nderdha, dhruva and abhoga, and meldpaka was dropped. 

Like charya, margala was also a prabandha type of song. 
Tt was sung with the stanzas, named margala with slow tempo - 

(vilamvite laya) mangala metre?!, and kaisiki or botta-raga. 
The ™ aigala type of song was an auspicious one, and 
Sarangadeva said : ‘kaisiki-rage botta-rdge va kalydina-vachikaih 
pad air-vilamvita-layena mangolo geyak. <Athava margala-némna 
ch andasé.** The kaisikt or kaisika was a grdmaraga, and it used 
to be sung in the dramatic song (natya-giti) at the end of the 
oo, sqarmen ferent” aantenrrt alg) 
gorau saan faaedt atftar aru 

21. There is no Vedic metre called matgala, and it seems it was 
adopted sometime before or during Sarangadeva. 


22. Sfgatert atgat a aqaumaifad: 99 feafaawta aga Fast 
AIA ASAT Gear | —agts-weHt! 
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a 223 
Play : ‘samhare kaisikah proktah * * brahmayd samudahrlam. 


That is, Brahma-bharata of the pre-Christian cra said that te 
gramaraga should be applied at the end of a drama. It evolve 
out of the jatiraga, karmaravi. Sarangadeva called itythe 
suddha-kaitika, which was different from the bhinna-kaisika, 
takka-kaisika, kaisika-madhyama, and bhinna-kaisika-madhyama, 
etc, 

The botta or bhota ie. bhotta-raga was a formalised regional 
tune of the Himalayan Bhotadesa (Bhatan, Tibet, etc.). There 
was (and still there is) a cultural link between Tibet and India, 
and the Indian musicologists adopted this tune from the Bhota- 
dea, as Saka, turuska-todi, etc. were adopted. The botta or bhotla 
raga has been mentioned by Matanga in the Brhaddegi, so it 
S Probable that it was adopted in the Indian stock before 
the fifth-seventh century A.D. It evolved out of the jatiraga, 
eemadlyama, Saraigadeva said that this gramaraga or 1080, 
vi Don avoutte to Siva, the divine husband of Bhavani 

epee utsave vinivoktavyo bhavanipati-vallabhah at ’ 
Possesseq cae a nibaddha type of prabandha siti, and is 
laharé oy re Het? Melody, thythm, and tempo. Like Kirti- 
Sung in pra ike lahari, it is a special type of song that is 
Signifies to, © of God, hero or superman. The word ‘kirtt 

Putation, 

Khyary dictionary, Vachaspatyabhidhana : Kerti— Karla 
$aSta-dharmay - Khyatibhedascha dharmikatyadi pra- 
Jivato. aetusig nand-desiya kathana jdna-visayata, Kirtischa- 
pote NRE atra ote ne ita, has 

Ahyatip Rtihsenegie Peso ndsti, * * tatra danddi-prabhava 
hedamahyh s ‘D4di-prabhaya Khyatiryasa iti kochid yaSa-kirtyaur- 

: Manu also explained the word ‘kirti’ as 


Dei ae 
24, Saa% fatratpsgy “ * Fan aaa 


Wa feazan: | 
25. af —aye. SAwla-eeATaT I 
aT + fi > 
i) T-Bar: Pt Semen sth age 
WATT TIT eh Rye inte Fame. eafelza aifkenty we 


feo ariRemte eu aifta staatyqaea Gas felat arfea | 
at 1 Bue: ath: on ° 
aaaieaiiame: % ei en aN Watfe-wwar warfare ste athe 
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as ‘prajiidm yasascha kirtischa brahmavarchasdmeva cha’.26 There- 


fore kirtana does not mean only the Vaisnava-padavali-giti in 
Praise of Lord Krsna, Vasudeva, or Bdla-gopdla-miirtz, but 
signifies also all kinds of music that are sung in praise of them, 
who are superior in quality, power, learning, etc. In the 
Pajichardtra literature and Bha@gavata, the word ‘kirtana’ has 
been used as a special type of song in praise of the glory, 
greatness and divine sportive plays (t#/a) of Lord Krsna. In 
Srimadbhagayata, we find the mention of : 

(a) Randhran veno-radhara-sudhaya punayan gopa-vindair- 
orndaranyam svapada-ramanam pravisad gita-kirtih?7 

(b) * * $ravanaddarsanadhydndnmayi bhavo'nu-kirtandm.?8 

(©) Gayantya ucchairamumeva satrhata.29 
The word ‘gita-kirtik’ signifies ‘gita-kirtik gitd-kirtib yasah yasya 
sa kesnal’, etc.30 Therefore, kirtana is synonymous with giéa-kirti. 
In the latter Vaignava literature, kirrana has been defined as 
music. sung in raised voice, in praise of the Lord Krsna. 
Gopila-bhatta was contemporary to Sri Chaitanya. He wrote 
An authoritative book on the Smrti: Haribhaktivilasa, where it is 
eae ntioned : ‘kalau sathkirtya kesavam’?! or ‘kalau taddhari- 
“aieanai? While commenting on it, Sanatana Gosvami, 
said: ‘sainkirtya samyak _wechdiruccharyyeti sadyah svarupananda- 
wyigesd rthamuktam’.39 Besides, he said that the word satikirtana 
signifies the singing of the holy name, in praise of God or any 


gg. xgt ama Baa amateas s 
a7. veya SHUT Tat magqee- 
q eared eauazad wifage faa fs: 0 
28. e & MTMERASTTATAfS wratseRA ( MATT POI ) 
29. mrared STaETAT SeaT ( TTA goregie )V 
30. ataatta: wars: ae: gee ew Ber | 
31. aatdater Sgaqt 
32, set aafedang 1 . 
33. aged arag avtevqndiy wa: eenTgiatarigag | 
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other deity: ‘samhkirtanam namocchéranam giiam stutifcha name 
mayv’.5+ Gopila-bhatta prescribed kirtana as a means to spiti- 
tual sadhana for the Vaisnayas. ‘ 

In the Harivaréa (200 B.C.), we find that the songs, in 
Praise of both Visnu and Siva, were accompanied with dances. 
As the sdmaga Brahmins used to sing in praise of Hari, Visnu- 
Narayana or Krsna-Vasudeva, so the dancing girls like Devi 
dasis, Vidyadharis and Apsaras sang the stutiganas of Siva 
with dances, hand poses, and musical instruments. As for 
example, we find : 


(a) Udgiyamanam vipraischa simabhih simagair-harim.% 


(b) Nrtyanti nrtya-kugala gayanti sma cha kanyakih / 
Vidyadharasthanyatra stuvantah Samkaram 

Sivam |[%6 
Now, what do we mean by stuti or stutigana? Sayana 
(l4th-15th century A.D.) said. in his commentary on the 
Samaveda : ‘quiatdaaz: VERAB: eyfa: 1’ He also divided the stuti 
‘ype of songs into tWo, Sastra and stotra, and he said ; ‘aria 
Vsti Rafa: ex ; wiha-aezaeay tafe: taiay’’ Further he stated : 
wt Smt Sear: enada'a: eaeuaida ahfaegafameviatent st: 
A Rect, stuti is akind of mantra-vakya, in praise of the deities : 
te a oe Taraeserfar eRe we 
in which the ee fatam™ CME) was a type of 
or res. Durin se radeyan nn TePeated Wntaheanagse 
AD s arahgadeva’s time (early thirteenth century 
‘)y we find the practice of the brakmagitis like kapala and 


38 agit amore mite yf ATRRaT 1 


These have been mentioned in the previous chapter also, 


35. sartanra fasta arafiy: atitey 
—afeig, ufzeaad guy 
36. qeafta qeaRaaT mafey ry aaa: | 


PreTeeeTaraa FIAT: WAL fines, 
aheg, uteeqad cere 
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pee Kallinath said: ‘prakpiirvam Sathkara-stutau $atnkara- 
Stutim yisayi-krtya brahma-prokta-padail’, etc.°” Simhabhupala 


pe : ‘iti brahma-proktairjatiprastare kathitai padairuktaih kapa- 
lani. gayan kalydnam bhajate’.2® The author of the Harivarnsa 
39 These 


Said : ‘piijartham deva-devasya gandharvam nrtyameva cha’. 
Stutigdnas or kirtanas accompanied the hallisaka dance, and 
the chalikya type of songs. Ugrasena and Yadayas presented 
a dramatic play with the theme of the Ramayana, assisted 
by Bhadranata. The hallisaka dance, chalikya songs, and other 
dramatic songs are mentioned in the Srimadbhagavata, Nirukta, 
Garga-samhita, Paninisitra, Mahabhasya of Patafijali, and in 
different classical Sanskrit literature, Puranas, Pajichatantras, 
Kautilya’s Arthasasira, etc. The ancient hallisaka dance and 
the chalikya type of songs were connected with the rasalila of 


Krsna and Gopis- 
r ‘Regarding hallisaka dance, Dhareévara Sri Bhojadeva said 
in the ‘Sarasvati-kan{habhatana, 
qogda 4a ealot qed EMA J TT! 
ga Rar wagat Aigertat eFteT 
Further he said that hallisaka isa Jang, obrase (dance), accom: 
ied bY rhythm and time-units : afed gedtaana aaarufatage 
eeeaeget | Regarding rasalila, we find in the Garga-samhita, 
sft aif feral ad qua gust 
qparafer trata: Be: AUPYAT: 
agiawiaTahad: | 


qeaatarfat a 
araareat efe wat FeteTT sent fat: 0 


in the Srimadbhagavata : 
rnpongiat: Ata naga sya: | 
Boned FEAT: afasay: &fagaiqay ul 
dq-arfaad: Te waRtaaae | 
aasrfanfassazer TITTAS IT: 
ged qoo-gat 1 Aat ET ATT TT I 


We find also 


37. wraTs daregat dareata farlga aawieag: * * 1 
38. gfa anata athena? faa: aged: woratfa Maa Beate MAT | 
39. qa fagaea neue aang Al 

—fagas Gone 


7" 
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These dances (nrtyas) and songs (Kirtanas) were known as the 
rasakrida, jalakrida, chalikyakrida, nrtyakrida, natyakrida, vatnga- 
nrtyi, holika-mahotsava, vasantotsava, etc. Pandit Sastri Farke 
said: ¢ * + vddyadind hastamita-kasthadanda-dvayena vaghata- 
puraksaram mandalakdram nrtyanto gayanti’#© Further we find 
in the Garga-samhita, 


qara: Boma: oftgeT ga Afra 


TWATITIT Mea: WAARIAATAT; 11 ee 


From this it is evident that the songs or kirtanas, in praise of 
Krsna, were always accompanied with classical dances. In his 
talk on The Kathak Dance—Its Origin**, Dr. G. D. Vyasa saiq 
that hallisaka, ndtya-rasaka or charchari, and rasa were placed 
in the Category of upariipakas. Bhasa also mentioned them 
about halliscka in his Balacharita, and Sri Harsa about 
charchart in his Ratndvali. ‘Charchari is exclusively intended 


for the spring. In the yrja language, it is known as as chaj- 
chara, dhamara an 


days of holi. There are special music compositions for it in 
the difficult dhamara-tala, and they too are named as dhamaras?, 
oe Said : ‘The kirtanas make the resourceful music of 
Riestere They form an important part of the dhruvapadg 
The pies Originally the music of the Kathak dance, * * 
Pe Gitidna have attributed to Krsna poses like Tribhangy 
like Odplasa, ‘They have described movements and Mandalas 
Ngee: mimeteees Tirapa, Laga and Dat. They haye 
_ IX Gat Mayanda (elephant), Harhsa and Mri, 

Katies Boteover, a distinctive gait, Natavara Gati, and ie 
Bsihewases €18 also known for its Natvari. As regards the 
tnaya, Kirtanas haye indicated various positions and 

head, neck and arms, and expressions such 
Lasya Hasa and Bhrikuti-Vilasa. As regards 


movements of the 
as Vrija-Vilasa, 


40. ‘4 , 4 
sift (i “%  arenfgar eafamugesgia amaqead avemand art 


“1. Vide Akataoani (AIR), Vol, No, XXIII, No. 32, August 10, 
1958, p. 12. 


d phaga, and is regularly performed during the > 


a. 


| like haf- 
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hand-movements, Kirtanas have freely used the word ‘Hastaka- 
Bheda-Dikhave’, which means ‘Hasta-Abhinayas of the different 
types’ should be exhibited. It should be mentioned that Dr. 
Vyasa discussed about the ancient type of Airtana, accompanied 
with dances and hand-poses, that evolved in connection with the 
various Krsna episodes. This type of kirtana also originated 
under the influence of Vaisnavism, and still it maintains the old 
tradition, different from that of the padavali-kirtana, evolved 
under the influence of the Gaudiya-Vaisnavism, probably in 
the sixteenth-seventeenth century A.D. 

It has been said that before Sri Chaitanya introduced 
ndma-kirtana™?, namagdna or ndma-gostha was prevalent in Bengal, 
and specially in Radadefa (i.e. in Beerbham, Katwa and some 
other portions of Burdwan). The ndémagana or namagostha used 
to be accompanied by mrdaiga (khola), cymbals (karatala), and 

«og with raised hands. It has also been mentioned that dur- 
dancips Chaitanya’s time, different types of classico-folk songs 
ing Sri akhdai, kayi-gana, tarja, baul, etc. were current in Bengal. 
at Yavana Haridas introduced akhdai and kavi-gana, 
dasa and Sanatanadasa helped him in this matter. 


it is said tha 
ank of Betra-river in Nadiya, was the main seat 


svarupa 
and eh 


gulins 17 f these types of songs. The musicians of Santipur, 
a cle 4 and Fulia, in the district of Nadiya, composed 
Navadvip® episodes of sakhi-samhyada, mana, mana-bhaiijana, 
he ees Slat etc., containing Sri Krsna’s divine sports 
io Vendavand, Mathura and Dvaraka. 
42. Vrndavanadas said, g f 

fsa aaa HAT ATT! 

aqra ferear a WY TATE AGA 

efc ead aa: FOI TANT AA: | 

atara atfaeg UF ALATA 

fet frat wy ere ait Feat | 

carafe aida ae fags wyatt 


Narahari Sarkar, Vasudeva Ghos and other contemporary Vaisnava 
described it in their padagitis. 


25 


savants 
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—,- ing, aS 

If we study the source of origin of Kirtana spe sine ae the 
introduced by Sri Chaitanya, we find that it evolve stagovinda- 
Temains of classico-regional charyd and wajra:gitisy Gi imple, 
dna, Ky i dtagiti, baul, etc. Though it was very SI 
gana, Kr sna-kirtana, natagiti, baul, Jody (raga), 
yet it followed the sastric rules of metre (chanda), me! Ria ie 
rhythm (tala), and tempo (Jaya), and was include Thakur 
nibaddha type of music, It was afterwards developed by oe 
Narottamadas, in the sixteenth century A.D. Natta 
devised a new mode of kirtana, on the basis Of nia loa 
and ancient type of na@magana in one side, and vilamyita ( 

a He mastered. 
type of classical dhruvapada song, on the other. oa 
dhruvepada, when he was at Vrndavana, accompanied by Syama- 
nanda and Srinivasa. It is said that Haridas was initiated in the 
Gaudiya Vaisnaya religion, founded by Sri Chaitanya, and 
being one of the noted Vaignava sddhakas, he was known ae 
Svami Haridas, and as the founder of the Haridasi or Sakhz 
Sect, he was also Tecognized as ‘Svami’, the Master. Some are 
of the opinion that though Svami Haridas was the founder of 
the Haridast op Sakhi sect, yet he was not really initiated in the 
Gaudiya-Vaisnavism, and he had only great regard for the 
neo-Vaisnavism founded by Sri Chaitanya. It seems that he 
had no special Philosophical doctrine of his own, and he 
adopted the Sakhibkava in his spiritual sadkand, as his beloved 
deity was Sn Kufjavibari. But his followers at Vrndavana 
mas a staunch follower of the Gaudiya-Vaigna- 
“ay that Sti Chaitanya himself adopted the Radha 
» as he himself ‘placed himself in the position 
Onged in all the tormenting pangs of heart 
his beloved Krsna’. It is also fount et 
ude of the Vaisnava poets, headed by Jayadeva, 
Chandidasa ang Vidyapati, ah : epntilees rather than Radha_ 
bhava, Dr. Saéibhisan Daggupta said: ‘It is to be noted 
that in the religious discourses, which took place between Sry 
Chaitanya and Ray Raminanda, the latter stressed Sakhi-bhava 
as the best Means for Tealising divine love. * * The genera] 
Vaisnava view is that J¥va, being the tatastha-Sakti of Krsna, 


_ on the 8th 
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pani all, a Prakrti and its pride as being the Purusa (purusd- 
bhimadna) must be removed before it can be permitted to have 
its proper place, in the eternal region of svariipa-sakti, and even 
then only as Sakhi, rather than as Radha, and never as Krsna’. 
Nabha-Dasaji’s statement in the Bhaktamala and even that of 
Prof. Wilson in the Religious Sects of the Hindus are not wholly 
correct and historical. It is possible that Svami Haridas or Svami 
Haridas-Gosvami adopted the religious attitude of Sakhi-bhava, 
following the ideal of Jayadeva, Vadu Chandidas, Vidyapati, 
and other latter Vaignava savants, and he was contemporary 
of Jiva-Gosvami, Kaviraja Krgnadas Gosvami, and other senior 
Vaisnava savants of the Chaitanya fold, he was undoubtedly 
influenced by them. 
Haridas was born in Uechegrama, in the district of 
Multan. It was afterwards named as Haridaspur. Some are 
of the opinion that he was born in Hossiarpur, in the district of 
Aligarh. Others hold that Haridasa’s birth-place was at 
Rajpurs alf a mile away from Vrndavana. But the majority 
f scholars admit Haridaspur in Multan as the birth-place 
©. svami Haridas- There are also much controversies regar- 
- the date of his birth. In Kavi-Laksana’s Bhaktisindhu, we 
oe that Haridas. was born in 1441 samvat, i.e, on the 8th 
saenies in 1385 A.D. According to the Gosvami’s of Vrnda- 
sew He pirth-date is 1569 samuvat. According to traditional 
records Svami Haridas, was born in 1537 samvat. The 
archeologist Growse said in his Mathura Memoirs: ‘* * 
ofthe dark fortnight of the month of Bhddon in the 
gave birth of Haridas. * «© therefore on all 
firmly conclude as an established fact that he 
flourished at the end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th 
century A.D., in the reigns of the Emperors Akbar and 
Jahangir’. Svami Lalitakigoreji is of the opinion that Haridas 
was born on the 13th sukla-pausa, in 1569 : ‘urgt” Gar HBT IT 
an? stefeqra’, Svami Pitamvaradevaji also} said: “ngt” qae 


arent fea wd aatey ven ev, Nagaridasaji said, 


Svami 


samvat year 1441 
grounds we may 
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=) sieqra fig Faneay” 
ata aga garg et 
atafaans efegra art | wre 
a&fa come gt 
a@) mg” gaa aeat efata fet 
wa we ag eT 
m) omg gaa arent wy fer g 
afeg aent gi 
4) andl stefearfa eaifaat vfaa aaa Beal | 
wg Bae Twat aga Bet a TE" 
It is, therefore, found that all his disciples and followers admit 
that Svimi Haridas was born in the suk/a-astami, in the month 
of Bhadra (August-September), in the rainy season, which also 
ee to the views of Bhaktisindhu, and Growse. Hari- 
eee ot birth and birth-place have also been discussed 
Henk Nijamata-siddhanta, Sahachari-garana’s Guru 
It is orn oa Brahmachari Bihari-Sarana’s Nimvarka-madhurz_ 
fisted ‘at Svami Haridas lived for 95 years, and he left 
he died caer in 1608 A.D. But some are of the opinion that 
fo ee oa Whereas Tansen died in 1646 A.D. According 
March oe Bearer, Akbar died in 1605, and Tansen died in 
accept the Zia”): in 1585, and Haridas in 1608, But if we 
been anatiene of Kavi-Laksmana’s Bhaktisindhu, which has 
in 144] ical Growse, then we find that Haridas was born 
1569-495 — 1664 ec otaoma to 1569 A.D., and died in 
-D.# Again in the preface of the Siddhanta. 


ratnakar, ; 2 
said : % edited by Visvesvara-garana (1956), Govinda Sarma 


SUS aT ges £ 
mara "| ed TAN SMa & eternal & et eT eT at ea TA 
ate aa" jon TASTE Ppa ar araq 2623 ATAAT gt ate OT, 

FURR fee fe eaten at BONGIA BT ATA ATY-AIM STAY 


43. Svimi Hari, i 
laridas was recognized by his followers as the divine 


incarnation of Lalita-Sakhi, 
44, This fact has also been discussed before. 
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Qi gong at aera 2éag feo & oman rary «+ aE earn 
Bheqiaat a aR arag qya0 H ATA & fag sas aremanta.t? | 
es: the Vyasa-vani, we also find the mention of the following 

Rouge efegia savedt aeqraa Bt Ag! 

fara fay Glad yaw Ne eH aut faafe at os 

faa faa seat qa fad eat” fart oar afer Ag 
From this verse we know that Krsnadas (Svami) was contempo- 
rary to Svami Haridas. Svami Haridas took him as his Guru. 
Some are of the opinion that Haridasa’s music-teacher.was one 
Krsnadatta. But this view is untenable. However, it is true 
that many Vaisnava savants of that time (fifteenth-sixteenth 
century A.D.) used to culture the classical type of music at 
Vrndavana. Though Gwalior school of prabandha-dhruvapada 
of songs was predominant at that time all over India, 
yet vrndavana created a new school and inspiration to some 
Narmadesvara Chaturvedi said in his article on Swami 
vide Sangita, Journal, Sept. 1958) that Hita Hari- 
Harirama-Vyasa, Ripa-Gosvami, Prabodhananda- 
garasvatis and Gopal-bhatta or Gosvami Raghunathdas were 
contemporary to Svami Haridas. There is a great controversy 
s to who was the music-teacher of Thakur Narottamadas. 
f the opinion that he first took lesson in. classical 
Krsnadasa-Kaviraja, and then from Advaitadasa- 
e students of Svarapa-Damodara. Unfortunately 
uine historical proof in support of this view. 
But the fact is that Narottama learned classical music and 
especially dhrupada (diminutive from ‘dhruvapada’) which was 
traditionally handed down from Baiju-baora, Gopala-Nayaka, 
Svami Krsnadasa, Svami Haridas, Mian Tansen, and their 
contemporaries. But by this it does not mean that the praban- 
dha type of dhruvapada classical gitis were not current and 
cultured before Baiju-baora and others, of the fifteenth- 
seventeenth century A.D. Because we find the definitions and 
description of different kinds of nibaddha prabandha type of 


Some are © 
music from 
Gosvami, thi 
there is no gen 
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gitis, during the times of Matanga (fifth-seventh century A.D.), 
ParSvadeva (ninth-eleventh century A.D.), Sarangadeva (early 
thirteenth century A.D.), and others. i 
In Bharata’s Natyasastra, we find the sixty-four classical 
dramatic songs (natyagitis), called dhruva (“a1q"fes w_a19i’) which 
were composed of different letters( aAamIAuHal aats-aT famAT: AAT), 
music-parts ( dhdtus ), angas like svara, viruda, pata, etc. They 
were nibaddha type of prabandha gitis, and were presented in id 
accordance with suitable place, time and circumstances ( ‘xr 
SAAT EU T Ten alsat 481 a8? NS, 32.352). The prabandha type of 
dramatic songs, dhruvas, jatis, brahmagitis, kapalagitis, magadht, 
etc. were Probably the precursors or forerunners of the latter 
brabandha-gitis, But dhruva is quite different from dhruva- 
brabandha, 
Matanga (fifth-seventh century A.D.) dealt with the praban- 
"a type of formalized (Suddhikyta) regional (desi) gitis, in the 
sixth chapter ( brabandhadhyaya) of his Brhaddest ( 2atrarenaralset ) 
though he mystifies the origin of the prabandhas with the name 
of the Lord Siva (eeamfifiria), He defined and at the same 
ome described various kinds of the prabandhas like dhruva, 
then, ela, dandaka, dvipadi, chaturanga, Sarabhalila, ete, 
He said, 
Hund fag’ 9 wag gg aqieay | 
WU aeeetasat unaracsnifera: ge 
or 
ai: wa qq dramas anfaa: | 
thee mage a: @ anfars: PAT: Noo 
(ney adie that has been published from Trivandrum 
aufacarty na oe as we find that Matanga said : RI¥ 
the probands ™at tar, but the book ends abruptly with 
; @ chapter (sa qeewitaia: ™3:’), Matahga 
described the Prabandha, dhruya, and not dhruvd (natyagiti). 


45. The correct reading Jadq) 
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Parévadeva (ninth-eleventh century A.D.) also dealt with 
the brabandha-gitis in the fourth chapter of his Sasigita-samaya- 
séra’ including the dAruva-prabandka. He described three main 
classes of prabandhas, sida, ali and viprakirga. He further 
mentioned the dkruva-prabandha, together with its varieties, 
mattha (mantha), pratimattha (pratimantha), lambeka, rasaka, 
ekatali, etc. Sarangadeva (early thirteenth century A.D.) des- 
cribed elaborately the prabindha type of gitis in the fourth 
chapter .of his Sarigita-Ratndkara. Besides, he. divided the 
frabandhas into three main heads, sida, @li-sathsraya, and 
viprakirna (vide IV. 22-23), following the method of Parévadeva. 
He further divided the sii@a type of the prabandhas into two, 
juddha and chaydlaga of sdlaga. The chdyalaga and sdalage are 
one and the same ( ‘are-oreramtaati?’ ).  Saraigadeva said 
that the pure type Of dhruva-prabandhas are of sixteen kinds 
( tagger qaa=guy’ ), and they are : jayanta, Sekhara, utsaha, 
madhura, nirmala, kuntala, kadmala, chéra, nandana, chandrasekhara, 
kamods, vijaya, kandarpe, jayamangala, tilaka and lalita. Kalli- 
nath said in bis commentary that the seven kinds of the salaga~ 
= rabandhas like dhruva, mentha, pratimantha, nissakhe, addtala 
ange rgli ate composed of three music-parts (dhdtus) like 
and < “i z, and abhoga, melapaka being left out ( saa a arqa: 
udgrahe, srarfeaTaa:’ ), but the prabandhas, mantha, etc. are 

ax limbs ( Arsrqurg Taft” ). : 
re iors said ee the dhruva and other six prabandhas 
are known as sdlaga-siida (caer HARTEET agandiaaraeded waft: 
ang: eramagistana:), though they were previously called.as suddha- 
- eayatoaa’—SR. IV. 313), and this term, 


fgpgay: RNA 
sida ( “Fa% used by Parsvadeva in his Sanigita-samaya- 


dhruva prabandha, Sarangadeva said, 
qa arg feed 3 Greqeray Tey! 
eqaammfgaatet afagetanren: 1 
+ sqergeareeaS F FATE an wat wag 


—SR. IV. 316-17. 
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andha) 
That is, the two parts or pieces (of the ae ee is 
sung as udgraha (or udgrahaka), the: one pare) h pitch. 
are as dbhoga, and the last part of it is in the hig! ee a? 
pee the two parts of udgraha, together with one fie 
antara’ (= thtes/parts) vate! repeated twice. aoe song ends 
composer is computed in the dbhogadhatu, anc 0 conan 
(nyasa) in the first part of udgraha. tee Kallinath 
Cf the (parisiof'abhega: is\ sung in the ‘high pite "the category 
said that the dhruva prabandhas are included in He 
iga) of the fardvali jati (‘at ymgaearanfefaamtag dhruva 
secs Ramada ). The sixteen varieties of om ines 
prabandha are composed of different letters (Kalas) and thy’ 
(talas). x ildeee 

It is, therefore, most probable that the partic ae 
siida or salaga-dhruva-prabandha is the precursor or aetna 
of the classical dhruvapadas (or dhrupada) of the me em oe 
modern times. Baiju-baora, Gopala-Nayaka, Raja, dal (Ges 
Gwalior, Syami Krsnadas, the disciple of Rai Ramana’ bene 
Orissa), Svami Haridas, Mian Tansen, and others undou' ca, 
Cultured the dhruvapada that traditionally came down 
the Pre-Matanga period, 

However, Thakur Narottama left Vrndavana in as. 
AD., accompanied by Syamananda and Srinivasa. Ae 
time Kayiraj Krsnadas Gosvami left his moral coil (in 2 
A.D.), Narottamadas returned to Khetari in the district oh 
Rajshi, anq introduced the developed form of rasa and lilg 
kirtana, He devised it on the pattern of the prabandha-dhruva~ 


46. Sitnhabhapsta said : 
BST seme: aesy: | aay. 
Rants faeaeg fattay) 


Aa, 

8g ya agafa x #1 v TS 
Sra fafgged woenratind adeay s Taq 
3 aalsteay Wezagw TMT, TEA HU BISA 
aay aeaiuaezaren, feawee aascged masa! amalaeaeT 


ATTHET ATE TH: wre: | fea Saifyendsansdanee 2 ee 
g 
areas 3 amie: @ Ui sfe ga) 
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ea hs “ob the slow tempo (vilamyita-laya), and was very 
near es colourful. Gaurangadas and Devidas accom- 
as si arottama with mrdariga (khola), and Sridas and Gokula- 
ith music. It is said that all of them were aged, and 
took training from Svariipa-Damodara, the personal attache 
of Sri Chaitanya. Some are of the opinion that they were 
trained under the guidance of Raghunathdas Gosvami. The 
new and novel type of rasa or lila-kirtana, introduced by 
Narottamadas, was more systematic and serene. It was mainly 
based on the divine emotional sentiment and mood (rasa and 
bhava), and so it was known as ‘yasa-kirtana’, and as its composi- 
tion or theme was based on the divine sportive plays of Radha- 
it was also called ‘lila-kirtana’. 
ur Narottamadas was born at Khetari. Khetari was 
n the Gaderhat sub-division, in the district of Rajsahi. 
me was Krsnananda-dutt, and his mother was 
It is said that Krsnananda-dutt was the zemin- 
dar of Gopalapur. Narottama took initiation from Lokanath- 
Gosvami, and became a devout Vaisnava. When he was 
young, he left his hearth and home, and went to Vrndavana 
for the critical study of the Vaisnava literature. ; After coming 
back from vendavana, he began to live at Khetari, at the request 
of his uncle’s son, Santosa-dutt. At that time he arranged 
a grand festival (mahotsava) i.e. conference for the Vaisnavas, and 
thousands of the Vaisnava savants assembled at Khetari, from 
different parts of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The mahotsava 
of Khetari was 4 memorable one. Srimati Janhavidevi, the 
wife of Sri Nityananda, presided over that mahotsava. Narottama 
introduced there his newly devised kirtana, together with 
gourachandrika je. songs in praise of the glory and greatness 
of Sri Chaitanya who was considered, by the Vaisnavas of 
that time, as the divine incarnation of Radha and Krsna 
together in one. Especially the Vaisnava savants like Svaripa- 
Gosvami, Krsnadas-Kaviraja, Govindadas and others deve- 
loped this idea of ‘antah-krsna’ (internally Sri Krsna) and 
‘yahirgaura’ (externally Gaura, i.e. Chaitanya), upon the lines 


Krsna, 
Thak 
situated i 
His father’s 04 
Warayani-devi- 
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Zi 11.5.29)- 
“krsna-varnam tvisd-krsnam’,4? etc. of the Bhagavata ( 
‘$ha-varnan rename , is 
Kaviraja-Gosvami said in the Charitamrta, 


af erfs ad wy Bears — 

TU ABINTA Fs TH BT on pravayes 
Ripa-Gosvimi said in the Kadchd : fieiraaidae 
viktti* * radha-bhava-dyuti-suvalitam ee a style 
However, the rasa or lila-hirtana of Narottama is aranahati’ OF 
(gayana-sailiy of its own, and it was known es sbi, But 
“gaderahati’, having originated in the Gaderhat Le properly 
this style, being difficult and slow in HEMpOs les gradually 
appreciated by the general mass. So different sty eople, and 
evolved, to suit the taste and temperament of Hee and jhada- 
they were manoharasahi, ranihati or reneti, mandarini 


é i forms and 
Khandi. AN these Styles or schools, with different fo 
Compositions 


Origin, As 
Was so name, 


. its origin in the 
the style o » ranthati or reneti had its origi 


4 ara- 
hat of mandarini originated a ne 
t of jhadakhandi had its origin in t schools, 
» Some are of the opinion that ae may 
Sarénahati op Saderahati, ranihati or reneti, and re ss cera 
© Compared to those of khandéravigi, dagaravani, ta pe 
and S0aharavans of the dhruvapada giti, which had their Phen, 
Places, during the time of the ees a. ae 
Ome others Compared those styles or schools of Kista ae 
the four types of classical music, dhruvapada, Riedl rae 
these were merely different concepliom style 
S of Vision, Otherwise, all these different The 
Grands) Were independent from one another. 
47, Roqact ferargedi aralagres-autag 1 
ae: aatdamatateg fe Giza: 1 


48. Vide Saraafenga, aeaaet c | 


aaa | 
49. carga 4 y wanne-a faguiaay atin Fea 


SSS a ae a Vs 
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different styles of padavali-kirtana were divised by different 
Kirtaniyas of talent, in different times. As for example, 
Thakur Narottama introduced the garanahati or gaderahati style, 
Vipradasa Ghos, the manoharasahi, Thakur Gokulananda, the 
ranihali or reneti, and Venidasa, the mandarini respectively. 
The style or school of jhadakhandt was introduced by Kavindra 
Gokula. This style is now out of practice, and the special 
features of those four schools are also not easily recognizable 
for want of their proper knowledge and culture 
It is said that those styles of kirtana were 
presented with different time-units (¢dlas). As for example, 
108 talas were used in the kirtana of the gardnahati style, 25 in 
manoharasahi, 26 in ranihati or reneti, and 9 in mandarint. The 
Manipuri style of Atrtana of Assam owes its debt to Thakur 
Narottama, as Narottama went to different places of Assam, 
to propagate his new style of kértana, together with the Vais- 

‘a religion. After Thakur Narottama, his worthy disciple 
nave wa Narayana Chakravurty also made similar tour round 
Gans: aud Manipur. The kirtana of Manipur is presented 
——— dance-dramas, having divine plots with the sportive 
gait ¢ Radha and Krsna. 
plays yah already been said that paddvalt-kirtana of Bengal is 
= as a ddha-prabandha type of classical music, as it consists 
of different music-parts (dhatus) and six limbs (sadangas), etc. 
Pa aratala Natyasastra, we find that while he mentions about 
the giti ‘samkirtana’, he said that it is a type of music, which 
should be presented with metre, rhythm, ote He described, 

Yastvesam sattvike bhavah karma samkirtanam cha yat / 

Tat-karyam gana-yose tu pramanam vidhi-satbgrayam // 

im * * 

yuktam divyanam gana-misyate / 
m karma-sarnkirtanadapi //5° 


at present, 
and application. 


Chandah-pramana-sam 
Stutyasrayena tat-karya' 
50. agedat arfea’ wie: at agidt TTT! 


aaare matt g ware fafadarar 
a * “ * 
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Therefore it is evident that the auspicious (divya) giti, nae 
known as sarhkirtana, was prevalent also in the frst aa 
century A.D. in the form of stuti-gana. The dhruvas bie 
sacred like the post-Vedic brahmagitis or ariga-gitis like th, a 
baniké, etc. : Sjayastroada-yuktani karyd-nyetani daivate, tg-84t Es 
banika hyesim voddhoydstu pramanatah’.5' During the a, 
Muni Bharata (second century A.D.), when the nibad 
prabandha type of dhruvas (dramatic or stage-songs) Were a 
with jatirdgas, different metres (chandas), rhythms (talas), ee 
tempi (layas) for sacred purpose, they were known as sa ae 
ot kirtana. This sacred type of music was probably revive 
with some new form and theme of Radhi-Krsna-tattva during 
the awakening of the Gaudiya-Vaisnavism, in the fif teenth 
sixteenth century A.D. Ghanasyama-Narahari, one of the 
Sreat Gaudiya-Vaignava savants and musicologists, said in the 
Bhaktiratnakara G 
Saad frags eaaT 
Wary, Teg, BIH Y nfs FTN 
UG-ATeI ae ag" aA! 
Bea WaE-ag naee HET , 
That is, g Prabandha-type of song is known by its four music- 
Parts (dhatus) and six limbs (arigas), whereas a vastu-type Of 
nee Consists of three music-parts and five limbs, and riipaka- 
jeer Of two music-parts and two limbs, Ghana- 
Be a said Tegarding the dAdtu, ’ or, 
andhavayavo dhatuh sa chaturdha prakirtitah | 
Udgrahaka-melapakah-dhruvabhoga iti kramat //% 
DPE BAIRig" fesmrat mafkeay | 
Fea aa at atdatdmete 
pen Icor his 
51. senetategaita aatinty aaa 1 
FELT TTT Pera eh ye aasareg aera: 1 
means 
+ AURA Wa a aut matte: 1 
SAMUBTHAIT: URE eh aint 
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That is, a dkatu is a part of a song, and it is of four kinds, 
udgrahaka, meldpaka, dhruva, and dbhoga. Narahari said that 
the Kirtaniyas (demonstrators of the Airtana) strictly observe 
the rules, as laid down by the treatises like Gita-praké@sa, 
Satigita-parijdta, Sangtta-siromani, Sangita-ratnamala, Vachaspati, 
Sangita-damodara, Sazigita-nardyaga, etc. No one did venture 
to violate the Sdstric rules and injunctions. The classical 
melodies (rdgas) and rhythms (tdlas) were used in kirtana, as 
they were strictly observed in samkirtana in Bharata’s time 
(second century A.D.). They are strictly observed also in the 
present system of Vaignava padavaii-kirtana. 

Naraharidas further said, regarding the frabandha type of 
BODE wardz wig TH59 rene Freie 
age Tarunita ata wane 
gat freq og Aw U2 ate 
ag BI ag whe TWH ZETA 
wacoformianigs Freqas 
qu-amgy ae freq sez 
g-MOP ATH THE AE LT 
dar darfgs weg aaa fafad 0 
ara arentggarere areas Pasta a 
ara Touaye Fearhgs Terr ferhe 1 
ase matte arard frets) 
araa Cag ara Sa SEY He HT 

cha the prabandha type of a song are svara or notes 

The arnt ie gee pitch, viruda or panegyric, pada or name 
taken ieak tenaka or cadence of notes as a symbolic standard, 
roaas she: continuous imitation of sound, proceeding from 
pata ne instruments and tala or rhythm, expressed by beat. 
aaa are chaccharputa, yat, etc. Some musicologists are of 
the opinion that a prabandha is possessed of four limbs (aiigas), 


53, Narahari said about five limbs (paicha-dhilu). Again he 
said somewhere about four dhatus (dhatu-chatugtayam). 
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words, notes, rhythm, and cadence of notes. Sarangadeva also. 
said : ‘prabandho’igdni sat, tasya svarasya virudam, padam, tenakakt 
pata-talau’5* From Naraharidas, we come to know that 
padavali-kirtana consists of six limbs or ayigas like svara, yiruda. 
ete., as has been described before. 

Again badavali-kirtana was possessed of five jatis, composed 
of different limbs, Regarding these, Narahari mentioned in 
the Bhaktiratnakara : 

ward oifs og —afeat afegat 
Heat waa aera we AP 
og a Afgat ara agit afegat | 
sift a'n faaat y aaa vat 
a'nga araat mata ae | 
Sarai Ra A gain wary fire ae 0 ‘ 
igadeva also said tegarding the jatis of classical songs, 
Rferaurafget eager mat aay | 
Therefore, j1 TRA fa VSy ey: MAFUIAT | TAT: We 
of five limbs es belongs to medini-type, when it is composed 
of four limbs rh a % recognized as dipani, when it conta 
it is cass ne Wi pavani, when possessed of a a 3 
Kirtana ig com valt, when possessed of two limbs ; and when 
brabandha, tp ies of only one limb, it is recognized as the 
a8 bhayanj, Tahgadeva’s Sarigita-Ratnakara, pavani is known 


and gn del irtana is included in the category of laravalz 
Pachali oy nae type of the prabandha gili, as distinct from 
type of the Paiichalika, which is recognized as visama-dhruva 
his Padeeei erie andha, Pandit Harekrsna Mukherjee said in 
padavali-kistans se? a that one of the greatest exponent of the 
opinion Gee Avadhita Bandopadhyaya was of the 
Samadhruvg ana of Bengal was included in the raravali and 


‘ype of song. The pafichali type of songs are the 


54. gazyts’ 
. Teeuls'mPr ue, ara eae fared aga, dam: VeaTAt | 
—dmia-wearey, ef, maeyreTT: 
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maigala-gdnas like krsnamatigala, Sivamangala, chagdimaigala, 
mansdmangala, etc. The margalagitis of Bengal are also known 
as the nibaddha type of classical music. Sarafgadeva said in 
the Sarigtta-Ratnakara : 
Vadanam chacchari charya paddhadi rahadi tatha / 
Viraéri-mangalachari dhavalo mangalastatha //5* 

That is, chacchari or chatichdra, charyd, mdtigala, etc. were 
sometimes very favourite songs of Bengal. They were known 
as ninyukta type’ of songs, possessed of different metres, 
melodies, rhythms, and tempi, whereas the aniryukta ones were 
jike the dldpa or Glapti, possessed of only melody (réga), and 
tempo (Jaya). The kértana, being the tardvalt and samadhruva 
type of song, can be known as similar to the charyé, to some 
extent. The only difference between the charyé and the ktrtana 
lies in the fact that the former had some repititions of one or 
two stanzas, while the latter was sung, and are sung even these | 
days, with the music-part (dhdiu), dhruea, both by the main 
singe® (mitla-gayena) and his party, in unison. In this respect, 
the method of singing the margala-gana seems different from 
the padavalt-Kirtans, in some respects. . 

jt has already been said that padévali-ktrtana is purely 

otional (bhavatmakam) in its nature, and for this reason 
om known as ‘pasa-kirtana’. In truth, emotional sentiments and 
* sss (rasa and bhava) are the life-force (prdéga) of the padavali- 
Pak of Bengal. It stirs the emotional depth of the musi- 
cians as well as of the listeners. The mystic Vaisnava 
composers (padakartas) have used sixty-four msthetic sentiments 
(rasas), dividing them into two main groups, vipralambhe and 

a-Gosvami, Kavi-karnapura, and Pitamvaradas 
Ujjvalanilamani and Bhakti-rasayana, Alathkdra- 
kaustubha, and Rasamaijart that vipralambha and sambhoge are 


$5, aga qeqdl qat cag Test TUT! 


wreathl srenrand eaet sarereeet 
Pargvadeva discussed these prabandhas in his Satgita-samayasara, 


hefore $araigadeva. 
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the two modifications of the basic sentiment, srigara ot divine 
primal creative urge. The vipralambha is again divided into 
four, piirvaraga, mana, premavichittya, and pravasa. Thejsaine 
bhoga is an enjoyment of the pure union of the lover and the 
beloved woman. It is also divided into four types, enjoyment 
in a short period (sarksipta-sambhoga), mixed enjoyment 
(samhkirna-sambhoga), accomplished enjoyment (saripanna-sam- 
bhoga), and ripe enjoyment (samrddhi-sambhoga). The four 


emotive feelings and their enjoyments are the manifestations ~9 


of eight kinds of esthetic sentiments, as described by Muni 
Bharata, in the Nétyasastra, Bharata said, 
Thgara-hasya-karuna-raudra-veera-bhayanakah / y 
Vibhatsadbhuta-sarnjiau chetyastau natyo rasih smrtah //56 
Besides natya, Bharata said that emotional sentiments are 
applicable ty dhruya and jatiraga ganas : ‘dhruva-vidhane kartavya 
Jatigine prayatnatah, rasam karyamavastham cha * * (NS. 29-4). 
These sastric rules are also applied to the paddvali-kirtana- It 
adopts eight main esthetic sentiments, along with their sub- 
Sentiments, Tesulting in sixty-four (8x8=64) ones. AS for 
example, 
) wafrartesn (2) satgentienfeat, (@) aARTfARTAs (2) 
“atfiifear, (2) feartuenfian, (y) goufeerfnanfcar, (€) atefarartuanfear, 
(O sermitaanteer, (2) waren fiaificat | 
pou NATRRRSAT (2) wYfedt, (2) strtfaat, (9) afar (2) 
Wh (8) BtaRT, (8) saa, (0) eat, (C) SET 
) Wee ator (2) giifa, (a) feat, (2) free, (v) aaAT, 
“8, (&) aur, (0) gear, (c) faaeUT! 
£2) Ferme (2) ream, (—) PamTT, (9) abe, (2) Fert, 
(x) fréar, (8) wR, (0) zm, (<) Mar 


ne) Wetter n (2) fara, (9) ater, (3) NaTaaT, (a) FMT, 
(2) Fem, (8) gr, (2) afeaaT, (c) aeaer | 


ma UMC Fen Ay ate ware: 
aaa aRiat Sean} meat wa: Bayar: 
AeATRA GRY 
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(2) Usageatan (2) arom, (2) Etat. (3) SRT (2) weet, 
(x) Brat, (4) ear, (6) Age, (E) feeIT! 

(8) usifarreg’e (2) arf, () were, (7) aT. (@) TART, 
(x) ga-aarg, (2) fren, (0) eeanferer, (6) ereterer | 

(a) naretareg’ar (gether, (Q) arfrat, () GeT, (8) eT, 
(y) afar, (6) aTeare, (9) ayaa, (c) arfirfirwt 157 : 

Again, five parts of the sub-limbs (upariges) are used in the 

‘padavali-kirtana, and they are: (1) Katha, dohd, aikhara, tuke 
and chitta. (1) The kathé denotes laksya (words or composi- 
tion—sahitya) and laksana (theory). Besides, it signifies ques- 
tions and answers (ukti and pratyukté), connecting link between 
one piece of song and another, and expansion of meaning of 
the composition or speech. (2) Doha means stanzas (two 
consecutive lines of a song), tripadi (three lines, of a composi- 
tion), chaupadt (four lines) etc., and they are.cepeated by the 


4, $i Ropa-Gosvimi said in, his Ujjoalanilamagi about ‘these 64 
jp connection with the nayika-bheda: : 
(@) @ofemend aed ere gifeatafa | 
ar sates aiaat arratvadarfrarfcat tt 
(a) Taree are aavafa Pasay: | 
aemactfa fteg a a1 araeafenat 1 
(a) orifa faoaatt Pataegagat gat! 
farfgoafesat wie fafa: at aatfzat 
(a) FAC TMT sareatfrareay 
aawaTaege Wet firneout ARTF: 1 
(@) Teagr and gen: Wareatotray | 
aiaarfgn mass a fe afrear 
(a) avast ge ngafed seat eat! 
farea taraaf wererafzay fe at 
(@) quae nd aed waa Wifey aT! 
* * = 
(a) eavemtertg fag ta Taree aT | 
afaarcafamigr-ggmaraayga | 
—apiassrattaaht ( arfamrd aranc ay ) 02-82 


5 
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singers. (3) Akhara isa unique contribution to the padavale— 
Kirtana of Bengal. It seems similar to /ana of the Hindusthant 
classical music, to some extent. Arkhara is an extempore 
composition. (4) Tuka is an ornamental part of 4 Song, 
which is traditionally handed down from one community of 
singers to another. (5) Chhuta is a part of a stanza of the 
Kirtana, i.e. when: a portion of a song is present, instead Ofte 
entire portion, it is known as chhuta. Besides them, jhumuraQy 
Jhumri is also used as an uparga of the kirtana.. It isa rule or 
Procedure to sing a song of union (milana-gana) between Radha 
and Ktsna, after finishing the entire composition. But, if in 
any case, it is not possible to complete the gaurachandrika OF the 
entire theme of the kirtana (pala-gana), the singer shall represent 
Jhumra or jhumri for the completion of the kirtana. R 
Now, what do we mean by the gaurachandrika ? Itdoes 
not mean the padas (ganas), composed in memory of Sry 
Gauraiga, are known as the gaurachandrika, but the padas_ 
which arouses divine emotional sentiments (rasas) in the __ 
bala-ganas of the rasa-kirtana, are known as the gaurachandrika 
it the gaurachandrika, Sri Chaitanya is conceived as an embo_ 
diment of both Sti Krsna and Sri Radha.* In the Chaitanya 
Chandramrta, we find this idea : 
aaa gomagraefa sErelafraaT | 
aPag trearfaet gfzefeactenfasfea: 0 
ali-kirtana, twelve mystic tattyas are used, ang 
(@) union of the divine couple (jugala-ripa), (b 
n and enjoyment (prakasa and vilasa), (¢) enjoy 
cs emotional sentiment (rasdsvddana), (d) mutuay 
P4rasparika bhajana), (e) the Lord and the devoteg 
and Bhakta), (f) ideal of the devotee (sadhya-vasteey | 
Practice of the devotee (sddhanda), (h) pirva-1ae, 
(i) abhisara, (j) vasakasajjd, (k) divine UNion 


In t ss 
they a badav, 
Manifestatio; 
ment of th. 
adoration ( 
(Bhagavana 
(8) spirituat 
and anu-raga, 


58. $n \ 
Keharyas = Ripa Gosvimi and other eminent Gaudiya-Vaisnava. 
* conceived this grand idea of $ri Krsna with the golden 


ellow 1 4 $ pi 
E nsture of Sri Radha, and described Sri Chaitanya as 8 Diving 
ncarnation of both Radha and Krsna, 


~L 


— 


‘drama, enacted in the 
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and (1) Radha and Krsna. 


(milana) and the tattva par-excellence, 
the divine couple, Radha 


Besides, the intuitive perception of 
and Krsna are the central theme. of the padavalt-kirtana. And 
aU should be remembered that this intuitive or spiritual perceP- 
tion of the divine couple is the realization of the inseparable 
relation (abheda-samvandha) between Radha and Krsna. Both 
are mutually realizing the infinite potency of love and bliss, 
and this mutual relation of love is the secret of the whole 
eternal land of Vrndayana- This reali- 
ideal of the padavali-kirtana. The philo- 


sophical idea of the Atrtana also lies in it- Radha and Krsna 
are here conceived as one. Sri Krsna, being the ultimate 
Being; f svariipa-sakti, jiva-Sakti OF tatastha-sakti, 
and maya-Sakti. The svariipa-sakti is the consummation of the 
divine attributes of existence (Sar), consciousness (Chit), and 
bliss (Ananda). The potency of these three attributes acts like 
three powers in the nature of God, which are known as san- 
dhint (the power of existence), samvit (the power of conscious- 
ety, a d hladini (the power of bliss, which is of the nature of 
infinite The padavali-kirtana of Bengal Vaisnavism aims 
at the divine intuition and feeling of this highest tattva. This 
theological and philosophical ideas of the kirlana developed 

undation of the Upanisad, Pancharatra, Purana, 


on the doctrinal fo 
Srimatbhagava'as and Bengal Buddhism, and Sahajiya cults. 
ition (sdhitya OF pada) of the kirtana is deeply 


The compos 
h name, age, quality, beauty, grace, sweetness 
d character (guna, vayasa, riipa, lavanya, saundarya, 
charitra and anubhava), as 


mardaya, nama, 
tion to the devotees. They intensify 


zation is the aim and 


is possessed fo) 


jove)->? 


concerned wit 
and lustures an 
abhiriipata, madhurya, 


they are the source of inspira 
the love and devotion to $ri Krsna. The hero (ndyaka) of the 


theme of the kirtana is imagined in four different ways, and they 
are dhira-lalita, dhira-Santa, dhiroddhata, and dhirodatta. Besides, 
§ri Krsna is conceived here in different ways (ripabheda). 

It has already been said that eight Nayikas with their eight 


59. Vide Dr. S. B. Dasgupta: Obscure Religious Cults (Calcutta 


University, 1946), pp. 143-144. 
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emotional moods have been conceived in the pada-kirtana, ang 
Back ee Nests who proceeds towards Eee 
oa la ee engaged in decorating her 
SL erm who eagerly awaits for the arriving: 
of her beloved. 


2 — 
4) Vipralabdha—Nayika who has been cheated by her 
beloved. 

5) Khandita—Nayika who is angry to see her beloved for 
lately arriving in the next morning. rn 

3 chandita 

6) Kalahantarita—The support (dsraya) of Khandita qe 

mana, but Nayika is repented not getting her beloved. 


1) Prositabhatrka—The deprived \ayika, and she 8 they, 
birohini. 


8) Svadhina 


bhatrka—Nayiké has found the Nayaka neay 
her, 


but yet there is a sign of depriving of union. f = 
It should be noted that vipralambha and sambhoga Wess 
°F separation from the Nayaka and then meeting WI! Ras 
Sives the Naika unbounded joy and delight—these two ines 
°F moods are essential for the pada-kirtana. 

Let us quote a pada of abhiséra by Ray Sekhara, 
Vrajabuli f 


in 
wR aa | Ae TET 
aat qiftat army | 
Sfag-war wag wat AT 
aT BAT TATE 
Raft, ong gefga Tart 
wnt ara faara orgate 
ag a-gafe tau 
* co ae 
Tatar aaa afuaz 
fant & firfafe fate 0 
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A pada of mana and kalahantarita by Govindadas : 


arvana  vfeaafe aaa 
at agaeay a7 | 

aged  agaiiaast 
aefafa sag oT 
“ * 

mfaraqa = weg afe wififr 
arqat tet Az 


Now, like divine hero (Nayaka), divine heroine (W4yika) 
of padavali-kirtana is conceived in two different ways. She 
(Nayik@) is mainly conceived as svakiya and parakiya. These 
two are again divided into many phases, mudgha, madhya, 
pragalbhas dhira, adhtrd, dhtradhira, dhira-pragalbha, adhira-pragal- 
bha, and dhiradhira-pragalbha. Parakiya has been recognized 
by the Vaisnavas as the greatest love towards parama-Nayaka, 
ree §ri Chaitanya himself maintained the parakiya-tattya, 
— s Sankaradey of Assam was svakiyavadi. Some of the 

: pwheree aisnavas like Jiva-Gosvami, and others did not accept 
pics trine as they said that svakiya par excellence is the 
a rads But after Jiva Gosvami, the Gaudiya-Vaisna- 
established the doctrine of parakiya, and this has 
ds been the central theme of the padavali-kirtana. 
Kiya is again divided into two, kanya and parodha. 
pete a other unmarried Vija maidens, who loved Sri 
pnenye cet kanya, and the married women were known as 
Slee ew parodha Gopis were again divided into three 
" per sadhanaperd, devi and nityapriyd. The sadhanapara Gopis 
2 aes ded into two, yauthiki and ayauthiki. The yauthikt 
Gopis were Radha, Chandravali, Visakha, Lalita, Syama, 
Padma, Tara, Chitra, Dhanistha, Bhadra, Saivya, Gopali, 
Palika, and others. But Radha was the greatest nayiké among 
all the nityapriya Gopis. Radha or Radhika is known as Virnda- 
vanesyari. The female attendants (sakhis) of Radha were divided 
into five classes, and they were sakhi, nityasakhi, priyasakhi, 
pranasakhi, and parama-presthd-sakhi. Krsnadas-Kaviraja des- 


afterwar' 


7 
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ries is, in his 
cribes the real significances of Radha, Krsna and Gopis, ! 
Chaitanya-charitamrta (madhyalild, 8th canto) as, 


TYE AST FOT-W ABSIT | 
aaa ga T1e FAT YT TAT 


goratarya ate wars faz 


fas da ea veaaia e alfe ga ea! 


This is also the philosophical conceptions of Radha, KIS 
and the Sakhis that are adopted in the padavalt-kirtana. Kubja 

is conceived as the sadharani-nayikd of Sti Krsna. The central 
attention of all the nayikas and sakhis was concentrated in 
bringing the complete union (milana) of Radha and Krsna. 

_ The love between the divine hero (Nayaka) and divineheroine 
(Naika) manifests in different ways. Above all, the heroine 
Radha is conceived as the greatest manifestation or incarnatigy, 
of divine love, beauty and divinity in the padavali-kirtana. Sry 
Jiva Gosvami described Radha as the highest manifestatig 
of, love and devotion, in his celebrated book, Ujjoalantlamag =~ 
The conceptions of the female attendants (sakhis) and MeSSen—_ 
Bers (diiti) of Radha are also unique and original in the Kirtan 

Many of the Vaisnava savants like Krsnadasa Kaviraja | 
Kavi-Karnapura, Radhamohan Thakur, Ghanasyama-Natahayy 
das and others accepted the paddvali-ktrtana as Sastric ang 
Classical one in their books, Govindalilamrta, Ananda-vind@van 
tei, Padamrta-sindhu, Sangitasdra-samgraha, Bhakti-rainakay | 
coe odaya, etc. Radhamohan Thakur composed Many 
ne peat compositions (dhyanas) of the ragas lof the 
bha’s ai ee and he followed, in this matter, Rana Kun 2 
Ghanaé ei tardja, and other ancient Sanskrit treatises oD Music 
dene e ma-Narahari said in his Bhaktiratnakara, the authoy;_ 

Ook of the Gaudiya-Vaisnavas : 


afreg frag naz tegit| 
afaag sta atganfy araraa 0 
afrag at avieara eaearg | 
was aga qeser ha ATT ATT | 
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qrant aaa Arg HET aI FAT | 

J arara gina ar as at 
From this, it is evident that alapa was used in different tempi. 
before the presentation of the original theme eiipadavalt-kiilanal 
It is said that tumburd, rabdb, veend, and other stringed and 
musical instruments accompanied Kirtana. Janadas described 
some of them in his abhisdra-pada = 
: mat ae ae oe BaTET | 
qq-ane Fa ong 93 FefoaT 
zara ana at Gira BAT | 
aeqias wa fine Ga oa feat 

did not describe it in connection with pada- 


Though Jfianadas 
vali-kirtana, yet the stanzas suggest the use of musical instru- 


ments jn the Vaisnava-gitis. 
gome are of the opinion that the structures of the ragas, 


n_ kirtana, scem to be pure and original than those of the 
dified ones. But, though their ancient forms are 
yet they can be recognized by those, described 
s Ragatarangint and Hrdaya-narayana’s Hrdaya- 
n the sixteenth century A.D. As for example, 
ly recognized as the raga of the gauri-saziss- 
the tonal structure of which was similar 
phairaya :‘sa ri ga ma pa dha ni’, Vasanta was known 
a of the gauri-samsthana, and its present tonal form 
f bhairava. Hrdaya-narayana described 
ni dha pa ma ga rt sa’, In this way, 
e tonal forms of all the ragas, used 
cognized forms of the ragas were 
itagovinda, and they have been 


used # 
modern mo 


ait Kavi-Loohana’ 
written 1! 
as previous 
gauri-mela, 


kautuka, 
gurjart wi 
thana OF 
to modem 
as the rag 
js similar to that ° 
vasanta as ‘sq ma, sa Di Sa, 
we can easily find out th 
in padavali-kirtana- These re 


also used in Kavi Jayadeva’s Gi 
discussed before. From the collections of the paddvali-kirtana, 


we find the following ra@gas which were mostly used in kirtana : 
kamoda, Sri, dhanast of dhanasri, gandhara or gandhari, todi, 
mangala, vasanta, sithai, bhatiyari, ramakiri_ or rémakelt, vibhasa, 
mallara, kalyani, mayitra Of mayuri, pahida of pahadi, gauri, 
patamaijart, gurjari, tirotha-dhanasrt, gaudi, bhupali, ahiri, vihaga, 
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vihatigdd, kedara, bhairava, bhairavi, subhagd, vibhasa-lalita, etc. 
We also find in the padavalis the names of yathdraga or tatharaga, 
Karuna or karuna-rdga, kau-raga, which were mostly prevalent in 
Bengal. But, in fact, karund or karuna is not a raga, itis a 
kind of metre (chhanda), and it has been mentioned in Lochana’s 
Ragatarangini : ‘yat padardhe tu sa bhabet karund-mdlaya-bhidhal’© 
The raga suka or sukai has been mentioned in Halayudha-migra’s 
Seka-subhodaya, The newly devised regional raga, tirotha has been 
adopted from Trhut or Tirhut. It is known by various names 
like tirotha, tirota, tirotiya, or trhutiya. The nepali has been 
adopted from Nepal, and Nepal was a centre of Vrajabuli, after 
the Sena Kings. The rdga ‘Subhaga’ has been mentioned jn 
Subhaikara’s Sarigita-damodara, Narahari’s Sarigitasdra-samgraha, 
od The mayiira or mdyiiri has been mentioned in the Vrhag- 
A ag Sangita-damodara, etc. Some are of the opinion 
faa és ee tathd raga is the diminutive form of the ancient 
eee Me i ie But this view is untenable, as the word ‘yatha~ 
ae ae the idea that the singers or musicologists have 
The select any of the suitable ragas. 
thee ea 4 as used in paddvali-kirtana are numerous. More 
Some of th undred talas were used in kirtana. The names of 
chotasdiadap i talas are: yati, rataka, japa, vrhatjapa, dasakuss, 
or jhampa s ? Pada-daskust, madhyama-daSakusi, teota, shampa 
pede me duthuki, ada-duthuki, chota-duthuki, dag. 
ekatali, pene * manthaka, prati-manthaka, kandarpa, ekatali, vada- 
vanes ees Sekhara, nanandana, dhada, astha, adi, 
etc. In Sy, ee chandrasekhara, dhruva, lopha, nandana, utsahg, 
It is saig oy there are parana, mdtana, etc. 

school of (eins 108 kinds of talas were used in the gaderhats 
Padamrta-madhury >» and these have been mentioned in the $j. 
vasi and Raj Baha compiled by Late Navadvip Chandra Vraja. 

adur Khagendra Nath Mitra. These 108 kinds 


of falas are FE 
3 Mentioned ; q ‘ fi 
music. The 108 aig, ee the ancient Sanskrit treatises on 


. 
$0. me Tate acemer a reattHe | 
uaz feat 


-_ 
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1. Vada-dafakusi; 2. Visama-daSakusi; 3. Madhyama- 
dagakusi ; 4. Chota-dagakusi ; 5. Kata-dagakusi ; 6. Virama- 
ada-dagakugi; 7. Vada-samatala; 8. Madhyama-samatila ; 
9. Yota-samatala; 10. Kata-samatala; 11. Chota-samatala; 
12. Marcchana of samatala; 13. Pakachata; 14. Sruti; 15. 
Pota; 16. Dharana; 17. Ada-dharana-tala; 18. Katapota- 
a; 20. Malati; 21. Chota-ripaka ; 22. Madh- 
rapaka ; 24, Vasama-paiichatala ; 25. 
Madhyama-paiichatala ; 26. Pafichama-sowari ; 27. Vada- 
chutatala ; 28. Visama-chuta ; 29. Ada-chuta ; 30. Chota- 
chuta ; 31. Vada-teota ; 32. Madhyama-teota ; 33. Teora ; 34. 
Tioti; 35: Vada-dharatala (dhada ?); 36. Madhyama-dhara- 
tala ; 37- Katatala ; 38. Vada-ekatila ; 39. Madhyama-ekatala ; 
40. Chota-ekatala ; 41. Kata-ekatala; 42. Vada-Sasise- 
cag 43, Madhyama-Sasisekhara ; 44. Chota-SaéiSekbara ; 45. 
khar ganspahida ; 46. Madhyama-danspahida ; 47. Chota- 
Vado caw 4g. Ada-danspahida ; 49. Vrhat-japatala ; 50. 
spa na-japatala ; 51. Chota-japatala ; 52. Ada-japatala ; 
Madhy qla-tala ; 54. Parimana-tala ; 55. Yati-tala ; 56. Vada- 
53. Gables). Chota-jhamptala ; 58. Vada-dothukr; 59. 
jhamptala : 60. Chota-dothuki ; 61. Ada-dothuki ; 


tala ; 19. Karnat 
yama-riipaka ; 23. Vada- 


i; 
Madhyam® dre as 63. Chota-veeravikrama ; 64. Vada- 
62. oan Chota-adatala ; 66. Vada-kavali ; 67. Chota- 
adatala Dhruvatala ; 69. Natasekhara-tala ; 70. Nandana- 
kavali ; 68- 72, Manthaka-tala ; 73. Vada- 


may. ite 
rae 74, Madhyama- 


dhamiali 5 (Nis-saruka 2)-tala; 77. Chandrasekhara-tala ; 78. 


moe tas 79. Pratichafichuputa-tala ; 80. Champaka- 
Kandarp Vadasi (Asta-tala 32 chapada) ; 82. Triputi-tala ; 83. 
tala ; 81. - g5, Nata-narayana-tila ; 86. 


e -tala 5 
Brahma-tala bas oa g8. Lopha ; 89. Gamakatala ; 
Vijayanan ie AL Dagamaksara-tala 5 92. Gopalatala (used 
90. pcan of Sri Krsna); 93: Visama-saikata-tala (used in 
ine of Sci Radha) ; 94. Nettatila (of Lalita); 2%, bron 
(of Visakha) ; 96. Nrtta-tala (of Champakalata) ; 97. Vandha- 


vatala (in the nrlta of Tungavidya) ; 98. Jhamapaka-tala (in the 
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nrtta of Indurekha); 99, Mandasmita-tala (in the gup of 
Suchitra) ; 100. Vandi-tala (in the nrlta of Rangadevi) 3 10% 
Chakka-tala (in the nrtza of Sudevi) ; 102. Vikata ag a 
dance of Radha-Krsna) ; 103. Nrtta-tala (of the Gopis ) : 
Rasamandala) ; 104, Sadkaratala (of Setestie Maan 
Lasya-tala (of Parvati) ; 106. Jhumura-tala 3 107. Khemta (o 
Kaharya) ; 108, Jhuj-jhuti-tala. 

Among them some of their time-units or métrds may be 
mentioned as, ii 

() ehlotadaéatoti is of 7 matrds, madhyama-datakoi jee 

2=14 matrds, and vada-dasakosi is of 7 X 2X 2=28 mae 
(2) Teoti ig of 7 matrds, and (3) Teota is of 7X 2=14 métras ; 
(4) chho ta-lopha is of 6 matras, (5) lopha is of 6 matras, ©) “ie 
lopha is of 6 X 2~12 matras ; (7) dothuki is of 14 matras, and 
(8) chota-dothuki ig Of 14 métras, (9) chota-dusapyari is of 4 
eA atcatyari is of 4X dn8 mann 3 (11) ata 
ie eairas)s (12) Framptata is of 10 mdtras ; (13) dhara or dhada 
'S Of 16 matras ; (14) chhota-ripaka is of 6 matras; (15) vada 
Miaka is of 6 x 9-15 matras ; (16) chota-ekatali is of 14 matras, 
“nd (17) chatatiis of 14 matras, 


" ubhankara’s Sarigita-damodara 101 talas have bec Bi 
ee: “eatfe a8 we afeq’eaaar gt) Subhankara sid 
ae OF 101 falas are prominent. Sarangadeva described 120 
Ni falas in the Saigita-Ratndkara (6thichapter). Ghanaians 
arahari-dasa followed Saiigita-damodara, and said : 
Wet seHqg2-aragerfe-mNTAR | 
aifea-aa-mat ada ARTO 1 
Now, iis ra poner “s pada-kirtana, from 
i Hatidasa ar’s Kirtana-syaralipi (Vol. 1). The author of 
He composition ( Pada) is Govindadas. The tala has been used 
as lopha, Consisting of 6 mairas eh 0 0/0 0 0). The 
Song, along with the Notation, runs ‘thus, 
(Bet) fear ren rare ara 
AIT Fge TTI 
(OR) Sere ge yaa at 
aw aah au 


i 


| 


hs 
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anfardt-get fa vag aa 
eifgar arte HIT! 
ag AY ange arfeg wet 
arpa afer wT etc. 


= 


Il ° I 
(77) | q wat we aH OAT z 
aeat fa Hooo 00F aI ate 
° HS e 
° oo | ° 
quat Ut UT Toa waa oa 
ATooo 0° oat x aT oo a a go 
e ° 
I 
at wT ret 
awe ° 0°07 
+ ° + 
I ° 6 9 2 018 °° I ey \ 
aii: Mieke aut az 
Race wwteoe eae caal 
+ °o 
coool 0 ooo | ° oo Tk 
paca a aia aan a TAYaA 
000 a r0o8 qo @ Fooo 
° 
° Il 
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4 ° + 
I ° I 

St aNe, uqy of Am ot 1 OF 

at fit Zt 000 oo Fao feta 
2 me ° + 


© o | 
aq y qa agit 


oo 


I 
ag tls mee 


too OT al BI foo ar 


al 7 Yoo Flo oT 


I i ‘ = ° 
Ae 8L © 6 6} wooo) fam 
Ste UTTH TZ waz HUTA MA 
Y UR ese gt mt fg Adtoo 000 
° 
i. — ° 
Gee (a 9 ° I 
7 8 qa | wgit | wat aq oar 
mm % : 
BINS life wooo BToom | mYo 00 00 


N.B.— Nisa —ete, 
sade 
Mt and madiyana are sometimes used as flat (komala), 


Somelin ee VUTION OF DHAP-KIRTANA 
Propagated by hoes that dhap-kirtana was designed and 
is not correct, as ee Kinnar or Madhu-kan, but that 
Adhikary, who was Si lloteg was propagated by Ripchand 
Rupchand was born ie etna of Beldanga, in Murgidabad, 
approximately. He ine 229 B.s, corresponding to 1722 A.D. 
innovated the new ¢ nt and cultured Saulgdna and afterwards 
YER s of dhap-kirtana on the structures of 
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baul, padiichali, and pada-kirtana. After Rapchand, the name 
of Madhusidan Kinnar or Madhu-kan can be mentioned, 
because Madhu-kan really popularised dhap-kirtana among the 
common as well as the cultured people of the then society. 
It is said that dhap-kirtana gradually developed with the mate- 
rials of baul-gana which were then prevalent in West Bengal 
before the advent of Sri Chaitanya. So it will not be unwise 
to estimate dhap-kirtana as an admixture of both classical and 
folk music. 

Approximately in 1220 B.S. i.e. in 1813 A.D. Madhusidan 
Kinnar was born in the village of Ulasi in the Jessore district, 
and died at the age of 55 in 1868, in Kasimbazar. He was not 
sufficiently educated, so he took up the life of the Natas who 
used to sing different devotional themes along with dances 
like the Wandering Bards of the Epic period. From the 

1 we know that the Natas like the Patuas 


pistory of Benga 
ed to earn money by singing different types of folk-songs 
uF with folk-dances. Late Satig Chandra Mitra mentioned 


n 
Seg History of Jessore and Khulna that the Natas were known 


H is 4 
seco and, therefore, ‘Kinnar’ was the title of Madhu- 
soe n because of his profession in music with dance. Madhu- 
He Kinnar was commonly known as Madhu-kan as has 
ee * said before (‘Kan’ being an abbreviation of the word 
bee 

“Kinnar’). 

So Madhusidan was not educated, yet he was posse- 


d of literary talent like the Kaviwalas of different villages 
os Bengal, who used to compose songs extempore, with 
a eht themes of Rama-Sita or Kysna-Radba, and Late 
Satis Chandra Mitra wrote that like Dasarathi Ray and 
Gobinda Adhikary, Madhusiidan used to sing Krsna-Kirtana 
with dance in different villages. His extempore composiuons 
of Radha-Krsna themes with new tunes made him famous 
all over the West Bengal. 

Late Sati§ Babu further wrote that as Madhusiidan Dutta, 
who lived by the side of the Kapotaksi river, so Madhusiidan 
Kinnar, who lived on the bank of the Betrabati river, used to 
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compose many’ new and novel tunes of dhap-kirtana which 
were known as pdjichali at that time. But it should be 
remembered that Airtena and pafichali were different in their 


forms and renderings, though some elements of folk tunes were . 


Present in both of them. But it is a fact that dhap-kirtana was 
commonly known to the people as pdjichali, though pafichali 

can be recognised as the forerunner of dhap-kirtana, 
Madhustidan’s father’s name was Ananda Kinnar. Some 
anerd father’s name was Tilakchandra Kinnar. The word 
aps SP pore evolved from the name of the Gandharva- 
Giddiants semi-divine people, called Kinnar who, like the 
cerarwenen * were very fond of music and dance, and Bharata 
depos re m4 his Natyasastra. Madhusidan learned the 
Treinen eee from Radhamohan-Baul. It is said 
Sol it ais se an was a famous exponent of the bdulgdna, 
thevbaa Meee taken. that Madhusidan first learned from him 
keene =a as then also propagated the new type of deSt-dhap- 
Cpition “tiat © admixture of the baul. Some are of the 
Fast Bengal as Madhustidan lived sometimes in Dacca (in 
Classical Ati now in Banglades), he learnt ‘heydl-type of 
Khan, the the tom the Ustads, Chhota Khai and Bada 
find any chins Soe musicians of Dacca. But we do not 
type of ripe of classical kheyal in the rendering of the 

Madbustdan x; devised by Madhu Kan. 

Palas oF the REET composed different plots like different 
Plots (falas) of peg ar come kivtana, and so we find different 
akrur-samyad, ete rajalila like mathur, prabhas, kalaika-bhaitjana, 
sidan was ciate his dhap-kirtana. it is said that Madhu. 
mayee of Kadintacene, year in the palace of Rani Svarna- 
mentioning in an ie in the time of Ras-ceremony. While 
Panchkari Dey ween the method of display of dhap-kirtana, 
used to play all tite hg the main singer (of dhap-kirtang) 
so the singer used ¢ Sharacters of the plots (palas) alone, and 
dieing: Before presi Telate or mention the whole plot of the 
short discourses: ig it before the audience, and where 
in the form of questions and answers occurred, 


Aa 
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the main singer used to relate them in the form of dialogue, 
along with different tunes and gestures and postures of the 
hands and heads. This type of suggestive and tuneful dhap- 
kirtana was very much appreciated in Bengal in the 19th-20th 


century. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
DEVELOPMENT OF RHYTHM AND TEMPO 


ee _ an organized and harmonized system behind the 
dia ae ienomena of the universe, and everything in it, the 
tireugh oi the stars, and satellites are unceasingly working 
Everything ated system, and with a motive behind. 
and ae es is ruled by the inevitable law of cause 
guided by BS (karya-karana-samvandha), and this law is again 
the cosmic pS uastle and universal Jaw, which is known as 
are the sted or divine, Energy. The rhythm and tempo 
which js ica categories of that cosmic energy or Nature, 
kundalint, me the philosophers of India, as prakrti, prajia, 
and tempo ar a mahamaya, or the Mother Kali, Rhythm 
that animates € but one and the same organized dynamic force, 
Who creates eee the sportive play of Mahakali, 
Phenomena, 2 Sate and destroys everything of the changing 

ifferent way ee Rabindranath defined rhythm in some 
Measured blendi en he said: ‘Rhythm is not merely in some 
Of ideas, in ing of words, but in a significant adjustment 
is distribution, vee of thought produced by a subtle principle 
“1 perfect eet is not primarily logical but evidential? 
like 3 Set as he further stated, ‘the art-form becomes 
like g anes in their seeming stillness are never still, 
Sreat picture ey ae that is nothing but movement. A 
£ven of some a Ways speaking, but news from a newspaper, 
be a mere nee happening, is still-born. Some news may 
8ive it @ proper eae in the obscurity of a journal ; but 
1S art’, ythm and it will never cease to shine. That 


A ‘rhythm? 
Motion (gati) a Otes the idea of an ordered and a measured 
tion or system pa an idea of a complete harmonious restric. 
Unit, in the sense aE whereas ‘tempo’ connotes that of time- 
Of pace or duration of speed. But how the 
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pe se ons of. thythm and tempo came into being ? Some 
Md to. in opinion that in the primitive days men and women 
tas eke and dance irregularly, clapping their hands, 
i r feets, and shaking their heads or limbs of the 
bodies. Their irregular movements of the hands, legs and 
heads or limbs of the bodies were gradually regulated and 
balanced with senses of restriction of pace and speed, and 
they at last gaye rise to concrete ideas of rhythm and tempo. 
In Sanskrit, these are known as ‘chhanda’ and ‘laya’. Both 
have their common origin and basic ground in space and time, 
which is known as the prime factor of creation i.e. projection 
of the world-appearance. Samuel Alexander called this 
ground space-time, and not space and time, and space-time 
is the matrix or substratum of the primal norm of the projection. 
It is said in the Rgveda that there was no vibration or move- 
ment in the beginning (‘tadejaté tannaijati’? * *), and eternal 
calmness reigned supreme with unbroken silence. Gradually 
movement came into being in the form of rhythmic vibrations. 
vibrations were organized and balanced, and the manifold 
pene as or projection was designed in a systematic form which 
cree en called the ‘rhythm’. The word ‘tapah’ of the Upanisad 
mey o other than the heat-energy or will-power of the divine 
ae aréliel Energy: Potential divine Energy or Igvara was 
° eeters the projection of the phenomenon, and He willed 
ny (‘eko’ham vahu syam’), and that will is the cause of 
manifestation. Therefore the world of appearance 
being in the form of rhythm. That rhythm was 
nal, and the sun, moon, stars, and all 
the solar system also” observe the 


prim 
alone 
to be ma 
the world- 


came into 
continuous and eter! 


other satellites of 
rhythmic movement. 


Philosophical Conceptions of Rhythm and Tempo 

Rhythm is included in the time’s side, and, therefore, it is 
considered as the intellectual side of music, whereas melody as 
its sensuous side. Edward Macdowell said that rhythm denotes 
athought and there is will as well as purpose behind rhythm, 
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and its vital part is intention and power, and it is an act and 
it acts or plays the role of eternal succession of time. 

Rhythm connotes the ideas of tala, or beating of time. It 
has been said before that the word tala came into being from 
the word tala or karatala i.e. palms of the hands. In primitive 
time, the simple-hearted savage peoples used to sing and dance 
and keep time or measure of time by the clapping of hands, 
and it seems that from the clapping of hands i.e. karatdli, the 
word tala evolved. 

we know that time is considered as superior to space, as 
piece 1s produced out of time, or it can be said that two units 
at time (or moment) give rise to the idea of pace or space. 
ese Alexander said that there neither is time without space, 
Tie ae without time, and so time and space are co-existent. 
like hone pe is not perceivable, but for its parts or divisions 
bale check nemesa, muhurta, etc., it is perceived as 
and time, Betta: esides, space, in its very nature is temporal, 
iat Atharva-veda (AV. XIX. 53.12); kala or time is 
as saptasy as a horse with seven bridles. The sun is also known 
sun. So a The asva or horse is no other than the rays of the 

and it is a f, © conception of time is connected with the sun, 
evening) eh that we get the idea of time (morning, midday, 
the texts ie the sun. In the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, one of 

i Suna ( = Paficharatra literature, kala or time is mentioneg 

esctibect pestis) _and niyati (destinity). Dr. Otto Schrade, 
10 the Abirdudnn, Cum, Eutae and nipati) in his Introduction 
ile ee ns A (published from the Adyar, Madras). 
Samhita, Br pe the: Philosophy, as contained in the above 
of Goa, their a - Dasgupta wrote that in the energy (Sakti) 
the operation Fi ees subtle entities of guna and kala. Through 
Sathkalba-choaitak as Supreme energy or will of God (Visnu_ 
Sakti) the ae po k springs up from 4 time-energy (k@la- 
universal ord le Destinity (niyati), which represents the 
Ordering clement (sarva-niyamakak).. Similarly, in 


Ii Vide, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 111, p. 45. 
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the Saiva philosophy, thirty-six categories like kala, kald, niyati, 
etc. have been conceived for the function of the process of 
evolution. Kala and guna exist in the womb of Sakti or 
Brakcth. This Prakrti is the primordial Energy which gives 
tise to the idea of eternal kala or time as well as of desa or 
space. Prof. Alexander called Space-Time as the Deity or 
God who is the cause and eternal matrix of the world-process. 
Regarding des’a or akasa, which gives rise to space of the 
temporal units, Dr. Dasgupta sitid that it is associated with 
the quality of Sabda or sound, and gives room for all things. 

Nyaya philosophy said that fabda is the quality of akdsa. 

Akasa is thus to be regarded as unoccupied or empty space 

which is supposed to be associated with the quality of 

sound.” , aga, PS ee a 
Tn fact, the twin aspect of time is space which gives rise 
conception of laya or tempo. The abstract space is an 
reality, which is known as the Mahakala. Mahdakdla 
Kali or Divine Energy when she assumes the dance of 
namic Kali or Energy manifests Herself as 
.ynits on the breast of the measureless space 
. : This static akasa or space is conceived as 
wee iva. Therefore Mahakala and Kali—space and time 


absolute 


form the 


Further we find that distinction in time such as moment 
u 


happens due to various adjuncts of time, and our concep- 
— e ecrrl etc. depends on some action, Kant made 
ene “ti form of intuition. He made it the subjective condi- 
anner of perception of things, both inner and outer.$ 
nd time can be said to be the forms 
the form or sensibility, as external, 
internal and external.” In fact, 
trix of the appearance of the 


tion and m 
In Kant’s language, space a 
of sensibility. “‘Space is 
time, the form, both as 
time and space form the mai 


2. Ibid, p. 48. 
3, Vide, Dr. K. K. Mandal: A Comparative Study of the Concepts of 
Space and Time in Indian Thought (Varanasi, 1968), p. 87. 
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universe, and they control and conduct the things and materials 
of the world. Vedanta admitted the fact that kala and dik 
(time and space) are the background of the cosmic order. In 
music, time and space—rhythm and tempo play an important 
role for creating a systematic order and also for controlling 
and beautifying the arts of nrtya, gita and vddya. In fact, 
thythm and tempo—time and temporal space-unit create a 
standard for measuring the unmeasurable eternal length and 
breadth of the manifestation of the entire art. Besides, there 
are grades of manifestation of rhythm and tempo, which are 
known as slow (vilambita), medium (madhya) and rapid (druta), 
and these grades or motions (gatis) create different psycho. 
logical influences in the minds of both the artists and the audj- 


eencs. The slow motions of rhythm and tempo create calmness 
and balanced attitude of the mind. 


Rhythm and Tempo in European Music 


It has been said before that rhythm is generally recog. 
ed from the time side of music distinct from pitch side, 
and Prof. Percy A, Scholes admitted it. It takes in beats, 


nisi 


accents, measures or bars, grouping of notes into beats, 
pe of beats into measures, grouping of measures intg 
Pirases, and so forth, Prof. Scholes said that the twentieth. 
century 


Bs a ee have often, likewise, a great many changes 
Be a and hence of time-measures in their Music, 
Broce dn cal or instrumental, Such devices Suggest an 
alter the effect of prose rhythms as distinct from 
that of verse thythms, He was of. the opinion that in rhythm, 
the sense of accuracy and judgement is necessary to arrange 
andl combine the notes or series of notes with its regular and 
periodic time-measures (tdlas), It is also necessary for rise 
and fall of the intervals of notes of the melody in music. 
D. F. Tovey said that there are two ancient elements jn 
musical rhythm, and they are body-rhythm and speech-rhythm. 
In modern European Music, these two elements are in equi. 
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poise, though apart from music they are incompatible. There 
is also a dance-rhythm which can be known as the musical 
body-rhythm. The classical European music uses only binary 
and ternary times. Sir Donald Tovey is of the opinion that 
freedom is as necessary in music as it is in speech ; but fine 
playing, whether jin obvious tempo rubato or in apparent 
strictness, bases this freedom on the superlative accuracy of 
good rhythmic notation. The rhythms of Greek tragedy, 
interpreted syllabically, are suggestive, and so are many 
Oriental rhythms. But they are not body-rhythms. 

Mr. W. R. Anderson was right when he said that rhythm 
js not something imposed on music. gyubethen there be or 
be not words, the rhythm is aeee in the music. It is not 
only: its leg, but its life. And that life, like ours, is often 


subtle and complex. 
ct, the basic life of music, dance, and drumming depends 
In eitha which may be known as the time-pattern. In 
upon r yt comprehends the placing of note over against 
. att or long, oF in any combination—of phrase over 
i nrase, sentence with sentence, until the whole piece 
inst PO* Prof. Anderson said that many people can keep 
is complete ic and drumming, but fewer have rhythm, And 
mbered that rhythm in vocal music is often 


remé! . 
ie n drumming, by beating or keeping the 


by words, and i 


guided 
time. is known as the time-signature which 


stiarly “tempo” | 

Be ind about the pace of music. The sense of 
tells US a larger aspect of the body-rhythm, and in classical 
een music, it is very steady. A fundamental law of all 
Europ i! 


ical rhythm. said Sir Tovey, is that a burrying or slucken- 
musi sd 


power to alter the rhythmic organization. 


; o has no : 
abe islsl said tempo usually means speed. ‘Upon the 
hoice of the best speed the effect of the music greatly 
Bee n may be said to have its correct 


depends’. Every compositio: , i 
esis but this is not capable of being minutely fixed without 
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2 ; TS 
scope of variation, as to some exact a aoe 
enter, such as the character of the instrument be Vhae Ahi 
géneral tempo of a composition’’, said Dr. Scho ar commteen 
the seventeenth century, been usually indicated by the nasi 
by the use ofa series of Italian terms accepted by t only 
to all countries. The Italians use the word wee 2 ent 
in the above sense but also in the derived sense of ee 
(in a sonata, symphony, etc.), A great number of Pak after. 
include Tempo in the first sense, e.g. A Tempo, ‘in tim 

Tall, accel, etc., and these which follow’. 


Rhythm and Tempo in Indian Music 
In Vedic music 
(sdhitya) with the h 
the res or Stanzas, 
atranged in differe 
the Samaganas, 
ruipam: 'gaksaresy 


» thythm was observed in eas 
elp of metres (chhanda). Tunes were added to 
and the res were constituted out of the letters, 
nt metres. The rc-stanzas, with tunes, Were 
Sayana said : ‘sama-sabda-vachyasya ganasya sva~ 
Krustadibhih saptabhil’? etc.4 In the Rk-bhasya- 
bhiimika, three kinds Of stobhas are mentioned, and they are varna~ 
aha, ‘ada-stobha, and vakhya-stobha. Gathas were prevalent 
vena, Vedic Period. Gathas were the prescribed manitrams or 
sees vihita Mantra-visesa gathél’5 Both in the stofra or gatha_ 
= ile Sdmagana, rhythm and tempo were used to regulate 
and tunes of the composition of music. The io 
ature state : ‘nocchairgeyam na valavad ee 
amavidnn + Tasmadubhaya-dharma yyavatisthante iti. he 
Ona-Brahmana stated that the sdmans were possesseq 
of Stanzas or Verses, Constructed out of the metres like vrharz, 
Jagarzi > lristubha, etc. As these metres were balanced 
tunes, they Were known as the sdmans, 
“Pralisakhya, syllables or varnas are known as the 


> &Matri, 
by tones and 


Ih the Rk 


es Wesya aE 


5. far feet nea tng 
6. wtwdyy, 
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sound or syara. The sound or svara has been divided into 
different time-units like Arasva, dirgha and pluta, The hrasva 
sound lasts for only one mdtrd or one unit of time, the dirgha, 
for two mdalras or two units of time, and the pluta, for three 
matras or three units of time. The sound or svara is also known — 
as the letter or aksara : ‘syaro’ksaramityuktam.’? For this reason, 
the authors of the Pratigakhyas designate the register-notes 
(sthana-svaras), udatta, anudatta and svarita as letters : ‘udaltas- 
chanudattascha svaritascha samksepatah svarastrayo veditanyah.”® 
In the Vedic literature, these are also known as the notes. 
§aunaka said in the Rk-pratisakhya that all the musical notes, 
both vaidika and laukika, were represented in three different 
bass, circumflex, and acute, ie., mandra, madhya, and 
nt modes were adopted for three kinds of 
they were slow, medium and fast, i.e. 
d druta. The 48th aphorism of the Rk- 
-r4ya runs thus : ‘matra-visesak prativriyupaiti’.© That is, 
tta the number of matra is increased. The mdatra 
it, which connotes the idea of division of 
i is 4 i ana-bheda). The old Sanskrit verses of musical pieces 
time ¢ BY two kinds, yarna-vrtia and matra-urtta, ie., one was 
were!” eal by the gyllable-unit, and other by time-unit. Both 
—— were known as chanda and laya, i.e. rhythm 


ways, 
ara. Three differe: 
jon, and 


Rin every Te 
measuring un 


dealt with the topics of chhanda in connection with 
f the Vedas. They were gdayatri, usnika, 
tristupa, and jagati. Besides them, 
tijagatt, Sakkart, satipurvd, dhrli, 
nikrti, and samkrti, etc. Sithhabhupala 
s or chhandas were used in the sémagana 


_ anu stupas 
there were ° 
atidhrti, prakrti, akrti, 
said that these metre! 
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and Vedic recitations.!! In the Rk-prasisakhya, we find 
mention of the mafras or measuring units of time, and they 
Were similar to the tonalities and pitch-values of the Sound oii 
the birds and other animals : ‘chdsastu yadate malram dvimatram 
vayaso’bravit’, etc.12 Sometimes the letters of the Vedic yee 
used to play the role of matras (time-beats) and those mdtras 
or time-beats were accompanied by the recitation or pronun- 
ciation of the verses of the samans. Five kinds of accents were 
used in the sdman-chants, and Dr. Felber said that they were : 
(1) stress on accentuation’; (2) the interval, its arrangement, 
and choice ; (3) the intensity of voice ; (4) enrichment through 
Srnamentation ; and (5) mutual tone-ratio between the different 
musical pitches, Musical pitches were lowered or heightened 
or balanced as the notes in the verses used to signify. The 
humbers upon the words of the verses used to indicate temper 
and tensity of the sounds like low, medium, and high. Some 
are of the opinion that the figures upon the words of the verses 
Were indications of the miirechands or ascending-descending 
Notes of the sémans. Sometimes the numbers used to indicate 
ihe downward Series of tones. The metrical relations of the 
Stses_ or sdmans were manifested in the forms of rhythm ag 
Well as tempo, 
The Word 
of time-beats 
Of the other. 
and different 


‘tempo’ or laya simultaneously indicates the idea 
oT tala, as one is interlinked with or counterpart 
In fact, the tempo is realized in the continuity 
eats or fay cadences or measured movements of the time. 
that music Gin Saraiigadeva (early thirteenth century) said 
are baseg bs ph Vocal and instrumental, drumming and dancing 
Jatastale brat nee measure or tala: ‘gitam vadyam tothe Lup 
Jana, Magee P In the age of the great epics, big 
Were fully a Sala, and Harivarisa, the artists and musica logists 
quainted with different accents, letters, matras and 

IL. Vide the commentary 
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talas : ‘kald-matrd-visesajna’, etc.'* The compilor of the Maha- 
bharata, while explaining the process of beating of the time, 
said : ‘pani-tala-satalaischa Samya-talaih samaistatha’2® From 
this it is evident that time was strictly maintained with the help 
of palms. The word ‘tala’ connotes the idea of measure of the 
specified time. Simhabhupala clarified it by saying : ‘gitadeh 
mitir-manam vidadhat kurvan kalah tala ityuchyate’.'® Time or 
kala is the temporal unit or tala. The time also presupposes 
the idea of space j.e. desa. The great scientist Einstein 
admitted the co-relation of time and space in his Theory of 
Relativily. He said like the English philosopher, Samuel 
Alexander that Space-Time is the primal stuff, of which all the 
phenomenal things are made, though space is three dimen- 
1 and time is one dimensional. As time cannot be con- 
jthout space, so kala or tala cannot be thought of 
eparate from deSa, because time is extended to the space, 
as ¢ space bears its existence in time- 
™phougb the idealist philosophers consider time as aninherent 
, of the mind, yet they admit its objective manifesta- 
category Arthur Eddington said that our “knowledge of space- 
tion- a Sa At , like nearly all our knowledge of the exter- 
f inference and interpretation of the 
ions which reach us through our sense-organs. We 
impress!0 Jar indirect knowledge of the time-relations, existing 
have wage events in the world outside us ; but in addition 
Se aa hoe experience of the time-relations that we ourselves 
we Dey ect owledge of time, not coming through 
nse-organs, but taking @ short cut into our cons- 
When I close my eyes and retreat into my inner 
£ enduring, { do not feel myself extensive. 
affecting ourselves and not merely 
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as existing in the relations of external events which is 50 
peculiarly characteristic of it; space on the other hand is 
always appreciated as something external’, Further he said 
elsewhere that whatever “may be time de jure, the Astronomer 
Royal’s time is time de facto. His time permeates every Cones 
of physics, yp Stands in no need of logical defence ; it is in 
the much Stronger position of a vested interest. It has besa 
Woven into. the Structure of the classical physical scheme’ 
(Vide The Nature of the Physical World). In music, time has 
0 considered as real, and though it has been recognized 
48 eternal, yet it has been divided into minute units, as kala, 
Kastha for Practical use. The authors on music have made 
USE Of those units for the measured and well-balanced render- 
ing of tones and tunes. 
Uni Bharata (second century A.D.) dealt with the problem 
of time-units in the Natyasastra in connection with the drama_ 
oe Music (na “8ui), gandharva or dhruva. He said that he, 
the sense of tala, can neither be called a singer 
because the art of drama is based on timing or 
OW what do we mean bya ‘dla? Bharata said that 
Sa definite measure of time, and gana or music Tests on 
* “gana tdlena dharyate’ 217 The means and materials og 
layah go te bani, and laya: ‘aiga-bhita hi talasya Jati-panz 
Weeden iga The laya or tempo means the difference of One 
ala) from another : ‘kald-kdldntara-krtam sa 
fast, mee Sanjiitam 19 The laya or tempo is divided into 
i decent and Slow sp, eds, i.e. druta, nadiya, and vila tan 
is pada, uae Principle of notes and timing (svara and ta/a) 
be said to © pada is composed of letters (aksaras). It can 
‘he thythm | Verse (sahitya) of music. ’ 
and tempo have elaborately been discussed by 
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Bharata in the 29th chapter of the Watyasastra, and Saranga- 
deva in the 6th chapter of the Sarigtta-Ratnakara. Bharata 
mentioned the names of the talas, as avapa, niskrama, viksepa, 
pravesaka, Samya, sannipdta, parivaria, etc. He divided the tala 
into two main heads, beat without sound, and beat with sound, 
ie. nihSabda and sa-sabda ( fa:mq and FI¢ ). The falas like 
Godpa, niskrama, viksepa, and pravesaka are known as beats 
without sound ie. nihsabda, while dhruva, sannipata etc. as 
sa-Sabda-vadya. The alas are strictly measured ‘by /aya or 
tempo- Bharata said that daya or tempo is determined by the 
speeds like slow, medium, and fast, i.e. vilamvita, madhya, and 
druta. Or it can be said that the forms of speed in time-measure 
or tala are known as /aya or tempo. Simhabhupala clarified the 
passage by saying : ‘taik mita paricchinnah kalastala ityuchyate’.?° 
Sarangadeva divided ¢a/a into mdarga and desi. The movements 
or beats of the marga-tala have already been explained. He 
called the beat without sound ( fr'3 ) as kald, and kala is 
givided into falas like dvapa, etc. The mara is also known as 
Kale The kala is of three kinds, chitra, vértika, and daksina. 
ae admit dhruva as the fourth kala. Kala, kasthd, nimesa, and 
other time-units are called as tala-kald. Like vidari or different 
its of melody, jefe and prakarana are included in the 
category of tala. But, strictly speaking, yati is a kind of 
method of application of aya or tempo. It is of three kinds, 
ik srotogatad and gopuccha. (a) The sama-yati possesses 
three units of tempo, 1¢. one in the beginning, one in the 
middle, and the last one in the end. (b) The srotogata 
contains three units of tempo, the first one is slow or vilamvita, 
the middle one 1s medium or madhya, and the last one is fast or 
druta. (©) The gopuccha-yott consists of three units of tempo, and 
in the beginning of the git or song, the tempo is fast, in the 
middle it is medium and in the end it is slow. Some are of 
the opinion that in gopuccha, the first tempo is fast or druta, 
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the middle one is slow or vifamvita, and the last one is also 
slow or vilamvita. oh ds ‘ar a like 
Sarangadeva said that the Suddha-jatis OF jatirdga-§ arte 
dhruvas and rectified regional gitis like mdagadhi, ardha- maggie 
etc. were practised with different kinds of tdlas. puis talas 
were composed of different units of time-beats (kalas or margas)e 
The gitis or songs were also followed by vritis and gatis. The 
Presentations of those gitis differed with the alSreuo of 
tempo or Jaya. It has already been said that not only Siranga- 
deva, but alt the later musicologists also divided (ala into two 
main heads, marga and desi, The marga-tdlas are dhruva, Bild tie 
vartika, daksina etc, They have mentioned another two kinds 
Of marga tala like chatuhrasra and tryasra ( 4g2% and 7aq ), 
which are known as chacchatputa and chdchaputa. All these 
‘alas are Tepresented in three different modes, slow, medium 
and fast, ie. vilamvita, madhya, and druta. They are 
determined by yatis like sama, srotogata, and gopuccha. A yaté 
a method of application of tempo or Jaya : 
Jatil’.21 The méarga-ldlas are compesed 
atita, and anagata. The word ‘graha> 
idea of gati or speed. The grahas, sama, etc. are 
S Samapdni, avapdni, and uparipani. These grahas 
by the tempi like vilamvita, madhya, and drugs 
@ and his followers were of the opinion that 
Satam’ are 120 in number : ‘vithSatya-bhyadhikam 
0G on admit 224, or 108 disi-tdlas. The a 
ratilila, a ') dvitiyaka, 'rttya, chaturthaka, paiichama, darpana, 


Nown a: 
ate determineg 


Araigadey, 
the desi-talas 


es vhhalila, chaturmukha, chatustala, yati, tribhangi, raja~ 
badhara, Srikirti, karanayati, lalita, etc. The mode, nature, 
and characteristics u 


merus like Of the talas were determined by pee 
Besides, the ett druta-meru, pluta-meru, samyoga-meru, €' c, 

iled clang tts or Khanda-prastaras were used for their 
detailed Classification, The inode talas of both Hindusthany 
and Carnatic System evolyed from the ancient sastric tdlas, 


21. wa-naFa-Paaat ay: | 
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athe modern faJas of Hindusthani system are kawalt, addha- 
kawali, dhima, patatala, samapadiyat, karpha oF chepka, thumri, 
adath:k@, midhyamana, ekatala, khemta, bhartanga, sadra, ada- 
khemta@, khayra, chautdla, a@da-chautala, jhamptala, silatala ot 
surphank, yat, dhamara, pesta, theord, rispaka, riipakda, paticham~ 
sopart, phordosta, jhampaka, veerpaticha, etc. Besides them, we 
find rudratala, brahmatala, brahmayoga, laksmitala, mohana- 
tala, Saktitala, gandakitala, rasatala, Sankaratala, karalamaiicha, 
dobahara, khamsa, etc. Some of the rhythmical patterns of 
talas can be illustrated thus, 


1, Tritala : 44+4+4+4=16 
2. Chautala + 2+2+2+2424+2=12 
ip Gee yt 
3.) (a) pDhamara + 34+24+24+3+2+2=14 
(b) do > 5+24+3+4=14 


=(142+3+44+5+5/6+7/ 

8+9+10/11+12+13+14) 
Adi-chautala = 24242+2+2+2+2=14 
2+3+24+3=10 


2+2+2+2+2=10 


4. 
5 jhamptala 
6 salatala 


4 Dipachandi 3+4+3+4=14 

8. Jhumra 344+3+4=14 

9. Tilavada 4+44+4+4=16 

10. Ekatala (a) 2+24+242+242=12 
(b) 343*3+3=12 

yi. Tivra + 34242=7 

12. Dadra : 343=6 

13. Rapaka . + 3424+2=7 

14, Gajajhampa 4444443215 

15. Sikharatala = + 6464+24+3=17 

16. Mattatala 5 DEDEIEDHAAZAAAZ+AZ= 18 


17. Teora 2 3424+2=7 
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18. Paiichamasowari_ : 3434444444444+44=30 
(with 5 strokes) 
19. Brahmatila > 24242424242424+2424242 
2+2+42=28 (10 strokes). 
Pandit Kaginath Appaya-Tulsi tried to trace some similarity 
between the modern ra/as and the ancient ones, in his Abhinava- 
talamaijart, As for example, he compares dda-chautdla with 
chatustala, as described by Sarangadeva in his SaigiteRatnakara. 
Appaya-Tulsi said : ‘ana skalfer a anfreaageaiaa:’ | Saran- 
gadeva said that chatustala consists of 1 guru-+-3 druta=3} 
natrds: ‘aaearat gah: ud aat zat: gfe"! Chatustala and adé-chan- 
ila may be compared to dasa-kusi, as used in the padayalz- 
irrtana, to some extent, Regarding jhumra, Appaya-Tulsi said : 
eI Sustsat qufatirefeatecaraa miqag:’, ic. the ancient name of 
z umrd is Aridasaniga, Fhumra is of 14 matras, and it is also 
peed . teota, Some are of the opinion that teota has been 
Reerrdi ae trivata, which is again derived from triputa, 
tding dhamara, Appaya-Tulsi said : ‘atsd avs yf wa fanfeg, 


atengad : : 
oe ie. the ancient name of dhamdra is charda. 
w Hi ee described chanda as : ‘@Aad Agee Beata THIET’ 


tala, Means 00011, Dhamdra is sometimes known as orhat~ 
‘TrUtethy Tegards chautdla or chatustala, Appaya-Tulsi said : 
ai fea Wag afeaq ean. a wt aaNET geafufeatieg 
© the sastrig and ancient name of chautdla is gajaj. 
sthreashe ope eee rupaka, Appaya-Tulsi mentioned : ‘ae?s} 
Called Tilbak RET, ie, Nihganka or Sarangadeya 
2 8 trtiya-tala, which is composed of 7 matras. 
that all estimates of Appaya-Tulsi were 
the talas differ f as the names and time-measures (métras) of 
ei South ai those of the other masters. 

Of 35 falas, whi ndian system of music adopted a scheme 
that only 3 a Were developed by Purandaradasa. It is said 
drutam and 4g, talas were determined by time-units of Jaghu, 
know that Ee ereten From the scheme of 35 falas, we 
5 constituent oS falas are 7 in number, and they each contain 
angas or Varieties, resulting 7 X 5=35 talas. The 


have seen 
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aigas are anudrutam, drutam, guru, plutam and kakapadam. The 
five aigas are composed of different units or kalas, which are 
again constituted out of the letters (aksaras), in relation to 
time-units or mdtras, and they are: 

(a) Anudrutam consists of 1 letter and 1/4 and time-unit. 

(b) Drutam consists of 2 letters and 4 time-unit. 

(c) Guru consists of 8 letters and 2 time-units. 

(d) Plutam consists of 12 letters and 3 time-units. 

(ce) Kakapadam consists of 16 letters and 4 time-units. 
Some admit six ages, including Jaghu, having 4 letters and 
ltime unit or matrd. The time-vaJues are observed by the 
beats (ghdta or aghata) and silence (khali or phank). Their 
being constant, have no variation or alteration. But 
the aksarakala of each fa/a can easily be altered. The fa/as are 
classified under the head of different jatis like fisra, 
khand1, sankirna; and chatusra. They can be illus- 


values, 


again 
mists 
trated aS 

J. Tisra jati consists of three time-units (matras). Different 

time-beats (talas), having three, six, nine, twelve and 

four time-units, belong to the tisra-jatt. 
he combination of the jatis like chatusra 
ts of seven time-units. 


twenty” 
{I. Misgra-jati is t : 
and /isra. Tt consis| 
-jati is consisted of five time-units, and the, 


Khanda ; 
iI. with five, ten, and fifteen time-units belong 


time-beats, 
to the khanda-jati. 

IV. Sankirna-jati comprises of nine time-units. The time- 
beats, with nine, eighteen and thirty-six time-units 
belong to the sankirna-jati. 

nsists of four time-units and time-beats, 


Vv. Chatusra-jati co 
sixteen and thirty-two time-units 


with four, eight, 
belong to the chatusra-jati. 
There are 35 alamkdras for illustrating 35 talas. The nomen- 
clature of the falas are based on katapayadi and bhuta-sankhyas. 
The main 7 ta/as of the South Indian system are dhruva, matya 
riipaka, jhampa, triputa, ata, and eka. As for example, 
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(a) The dhruya-téla consists of 4+2+4+4=14 time-units 
(mitras), having 4 strokes. § , 

(b) The matya-téla consists of 4+2+4=10  time-units, 
having 3 strokes. } 

(c) The riipaka-téla consists of 2+4=6 time-units, having 
2 strokes. 

(4) The jhampa-tala consists of 4+1+2=7  time-units, 
having 3 strokes, d 

(e) The rriputa-tala consists of 4-+2+2=8 time-units, having 
3 strokes. 

(f) The ata-téla consists of 4+4+2+2=12 time-units, 
having 4 strokes. 

(2) The eka-tala consists of 4 time-units, having only one 
Stroke, 

i should be remembered that values of all the time-units 

Sghel are considered as light or Jaghu, and the number of 

the nee can be changed into more time-beats or talas. All 

Or ak Bay talas and their varieties possess definite letter-units 

ane Seater for acircle or dyarta. From the detailed list of 

differ in th Indian tdlas it appears that though most of them 

accent ar, ae names, yet their system of matra and rhythmical 

times, hem Similar to those of the alas current in ancient 

India, tae nine navasandhi-talas are still current in South 

Were Practised a of the opinion that the nine nava-sandhi-tdlas 

the deities of arse rituals and ceremonies, and also before 

‘ala and its - he holy shrines and the temples. The champu- 

atieties, and the desadi and madhyamadi_ talas 

rent in South India, Prof. Sambamoorthy is 

P that the Players of the mrdarigams in the South, 

BUY ing the musicians, do not nierely beat the 

but ‘provides a cross-rhythmical accompaniment, 


On the style u 
movem ical construction of 
ces tendered’. ent and rhythmical constructi 


are also ae 


Of the op: 
in: 
when 'Pinio: 


based 
the pie 


Rhythmica ( 
for the 1a I harmony. or rhythmical construction is vital 


fa systems of all the civilizsd countries of the world. 


“ 
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The tala system of the classical, padavali-kirtana of Bengal 
is worth-mentioning in. this connection. We have seen that 
number of falas, both simple and intricate, is innumerable 
in the padavali-kirtana, as rhythmical movements, kalas and 
layas of the padavali-kirtana are different from those of the 
classical Hindusthani and Carnatic music to some extent. In 
the Sarigita-damodara, Sangita-ndrayana, Sangita-ratnavali, Sangita- 
sdra-samigraha, and other music treatises of Bengal and Orissa, 
many of the tdlas of classical music and padavali-kirtana have 
been discussed, along with other classical forms.?? 


22. Sarahgadeva mentioned 1207dest falas, with their divisions of 


He said = 
anfgaiet fadtaa adiasy aga: u 


 agat frrgatet gto, férg fara: 1 
qfanle. figata: aeaat atzfama: 1 
ww aAR_aTaal wa afsaws: 1 
waar Tatar Vases: 1 
qaalet Taga: figfamigat. qa: 1 
aanral gang: feeng: agama: 
anata: Werale tag fagreaa: 1 
fav far'mreat nese: al feifae: 1 
frareat usfameTs Sarina: | 
afeaaiigtaamaral wigimafaat vi 
ane: Sifgara: alfa: afer: | 
fant farguiat 4 anaqanfeoar ut 
AaaHtAact ZA fart acinfessr 

afaargisa nardineaa garage tl 
qaalal F PAzAgeaal a raat 
aint aaagiat taal BANAT: 1 
maTaReagt FETT AHETATE Ge: | 

aaa: fanaa MaMa at ea: 0 
lara aMeata a aantat afaafaa: 
aflargaa aaat eat OAT: | 

OZ ATAMTPATAST gataaafaatfaat 1 


metres. 


28 
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Now, what is the psychological significance and value of 
rhythm and tempo in Indian music ? What is a, Bae 
object of using the music materials like rhythm ani ‘coe 
Everything subjective is more fundamental than the 0 jective 
one. Well has it been said by E. B. Havell, in connection 
with the beauty of Fine Art : ‘Beauty, * * * * is subjective,» 
not objective. It is not inherent in form or matter ; it belones 
only to spirit, and can only be apprehended by spiritual vision’ . 
Really spirit can be appreciated by spirit. The emotive feeling” 
and spiritual experience are absolutely personal and subjective.’ 
Rhythm and tempo are primarily the projections of one’s own 
Personality. The objective perception of rhythm and tempo 
involves the whole organism, and it requires primarily five 
fundamental capacities. Dr. Seashore said in the Psychology 
‘the first two of these are the sense of time and 
ntensity, corresponding respectively to the two 

sound, which constitute the sensory media of 

thythm, The third and fourth are auditory imagery and motor 
tery, that is, the capacity of reviving vividly in representa~ 
Pe a Auditory experience and motor attitudes 1 ee 
chief, this a motor impulse for rhythm, an instinctive tendency, 

y Unconscious and largely organic’. : 

ee An life works eternally in a rhythmical process, ang 
rhyth © objective material things of the universe a the 
ae ‘Mical law consciously or unconsciously, prope ed by 
yeh known inscrutable power or energy. According tg 
Psychology and Philosophy of music, rhythm and tempo are 


of Music that 
the sense of i 
attributes of 


mat aciafa: feig: mam: AIZAeaaT | 
WealaarzaeaaeEa SHA aa: tl 

UM gangeat gq gfarqey saeaha: | 
whlaeeadtasuget weaega: | 

arat UME UsTATATSATe: | 

Pr: gin'agdeka wlgaaqat 

agttarat: anifeer: fagarafaa aay! 

—AMA-REATHT Y1RBE— PB 


* os 


at! 


> 


° 
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not only the essential parts of music, but are also vital to our 
life. They create a complete balance and symmetry in the 
yibrations or movements of tones and tunes of music, and thus 
produce a resonance of them in our emotional being, and 
bestow upon us celestial peace and tranquillity. Everything 
mental and material bears a spiritual significance and value. 
Music is best of all arts, and though its inherent ingredients 
or parts, rhythm and tempo are apparently woven into the 
warp and woof of contingent phenomenal time and space, yet 
essentially they transcend the limits of time and space, and 
make themselves the best means for bringing unto us the 


transcendental harmony and peace.23 


23. Cf, Talamanjari by Apa or Appaya-Tulsi, which has been dealt 


with the new-devisement of the falas. 


Appendix A 


It has been discussed that kala is also conceived as 
the ground or substratum of motion (gati). The Siddhanta- 
Stromoni of Bhaskara mentioned about the following measures 
of time (kala) : truti, tdtparya, nimesa, kastha, kala, ghantika, _ 
Ksana, ete., Udayana’s Kirandvali’ and Sridhara’s Nydyakandalt 
also placed forward the lists of divisions of time as muhurta, 
kala, lava, etc, Sir Brajendranath Seal elaborately discussed 
the Subject in his monumental book, The Positive Sciences of 


the Ancient Hindus. Sit Seal also discussed about the Vedantic 
view of division of time.2 


1 ange aa: Mey frtueg maqam 
Fede Bi faaeg a: wat) 
ATTA Bee: ena Famers gn 


—w#leaat 
2. Vide pp. 85-92, » 


ra 


a 


Appendix B 


Let us quote ‘Space as Extension and Space as Position’, 
discussed in The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus: (1915) 
by Sir Brajendranath Seal : 

Space as Extension and Space as Position ; Space must be distin- 
guished as Dea (locus, or rather extension) and Dik (relative 
position). Space (Dik) as the totality of position, or as an 
order of co-existent points, is wholly relative to the under- 
standing, like order in Time, being constructed on the basis of 
relations of position intuited by our empirical (or relative) 
consciousness. “But there is this difference between Space- 

dex and Time-order : there is no unit of Space as position 
Lhe “though we may conceive a unit of Time, viz. the moment 
(DY) aarded as the unit of change in the phenomenal or 
(am), 2 series (_ ‘azatafmar—gasfertet auezaqata’—atrarfas ), 
caus# 51, Pada II). Spatial position (Dik) results only 
Satra - z different relations in which the all-pervasive Akasa 
from the the various finite (or bounded) objects. On the other 
stands tO js extension or locus of a finite body, Dega (locus), 
hand, sear te unit, being analysable into the infinitesimal 
has a0 ul aay inherent in the Reals (Gunas) of Prakrti. 
extensive mm esate uaa freat fanfa commit seater ataraat 
(nk eae oe w wrag © « * A603) * * * The empirical 
\phaeniid jntuits the phenomenal series of transformations 
intuition t in the Time-order, and in so doing imports the 

of Energy se and effect into the course of Nature + * 


lation of cau = 
— Sitra 51, Pada II1).—Ibid, pp. 21-22. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
EVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF VEENA 


Musical instruments of India have been divided into four 
heads: (1) tata or stringed instruments, (2) vitata or instru- 
ments covered with skin, (3) ghana or instruments that BS 
Fesonance by the concussion of two solid bodies, and (4) Suse 

Or wind instruments. All the instruments, not only of India, 
but also of all the countries of the world, can be included in 
these four classes or categories. 


The veené'is one of the most ancient stringed instruments 
that India has produced. The natural tendency of men is to 
enjoy relaxation in the midst their thousand toilsome and 
Monotonons domestic duties and affairs, and they try to find 
Out the best means of their enjoyment and solace. This _ 
tendency algo prevailed among the people in the most ancient 
times. The Primitive men were also fond of artistic creation, 
though they were very simple and crude. They drew inspira- 
tion from the aweful beauty of Nature around them, and thus 


few {© elevate and animate their thoughts and emotive 
feelings, 


Tn the beginning of civilization in Vedic India, men ang 
Women useg to worship the sky (Varuna) and the sun (Mitray 
Or the sun in the blue sky (Mitra-Varuna).! With the advance. 
aur DE Of Civilization and culture primitive men became familiar 


= In the Revedic time, Varuna or sky was conceived as, the ocean 
Monat: Frte-iadrs, wd Nara on “aithea. was concelved ait 
Blowing sun floating on it, Tn fact, the early Rgvedie peoples used to 
think Varuna as the Hrata-salila or causal creative waters, frookyiies 
Far aullbld “worLisppearanes’ won created. of projected tala 
Purdnas, we find the Narayana took His seat on the causal ocean, and 


Zakgmi, the Praket, attended Him, It ie a symbolical idea of creation 
(srsti). 


a 
i 
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with the use of fire, and they regarded it as a diminutive form, 
nay, the prototype of the glowing sun, the celestial god. They 
used the fire for various domestic purposes. When they be- 
came familiar with the use of iron, they began to hunt the wild 
animals, and used to fight their enemies with the help of bows 
and arrows. Besides other implements, the bow was also 
used to serve the purpose of signalling the advent of the enemy 
.or any other danger, like the blazing flames of the fire. They 
used to produce the reverberating grave sounds, by pulling the 
gut strings of the bows (jya-Sabda or dhanustankara). That 
sound may be regarded as the source of their inspiration for 
designing and constructing the musical instruments of the 
primitive people. The curvature of the bow supplied the idea 
of the method of constructing the body of their crude veena and 
the connecting gut strings. The primitive shape of the veena~ 
was curved like the body of the bow. It was like the body 
of the ancient lyres and harps, to some extent. The primitive 


n made the strings of the veerd out of the intestines of wild 


me 
animals, fastened them to the two extremes of its bent body, 
and used to play it, by plucking the strings with fingers. It 


seems that in the beginning, a single gut string was used to 
“produce a mono sweet sound. Gradually additions and altera- 
zeae were made to improve the structure of the veend, and to 
increase the number of its sounds, together with their tonal 
qualities. The primitive men sometimes connected two hori- 
zontal bars of bamboo or wood, fastened a gut string to the 
two ends of the bars, thus forming a triangle. This type 
; resembled the ancient Georgia, Caucasus, and Finland types of 
“lyre, to some extent. 

But the veena of India is neither a lyre nor a harp, though 
we commonly transtale it into English as ‘lyre’. It may be 
included in the Western lyre class of stringed instrument. 
Regarding lyre, Prof. Panum said that lyre type of stringed 
instrument was first found in Western Asia, in the land lying 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Then it made its way 
to. the Nile country and to Greece, where it was quickly 
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adopted as the national instrument, and where it reached the 
zenith of its artistic career. The earliest evidence of the | 
existence of a Stringed instrument of the lyre family is to be 
found in Homer (ninth century B.C.), who sometimes called 
He bhorminx, sometimes kitaris, but evidently he meant the 
identical instrument in both the cases. ‘From a philological 
Point of view’, said Prof. Panum, ‘phorminx is considered to be 
of Hellenic, and kitaris of the Asiatic origin’. But phorminx \ 
alias kitaris has been described far more elaborately in the =», 
Greek legend of Hermes, than the lyre in Homer. As the theme . 
of the Homeric epic originated in Asia Minor, it is natural to 
presume that the lyre, mentioned by the poet, was an instrument 
sae origin, while the oldest literary sources mentioned 
ae ae pecs phormins and kitaris. These two new terms 
pee ie fashion during the seventh century B.C.—Iyre and 
ee aaa a bas-relief of the British Museum, representations 
the Hey) a orizontal Angle-Harps are found. They resemble 
Ages, ee bow-harp, and the frame-harp of the Middle s 
paler Was used to be carried in an upright position, was 
Tn an? ihe fingers from both sides. 

oat ieee B.C., we find a bow-harp—Eyptian instrument, 
Asiatic a ais to the bow-shaped veend of India and other 
across a Beara a mural-paintings at Pompeii, we come 
Harp, and it a a ‘ arp, which was known as the Angle. 
instruments is an ar to Indian veend. We find also stringed 
chitre and ieee and nine Strings) which were similar to 
Nabyalastra, “pe Manyacee. oot by Bharata in his 
Antiquities (1891) fons Seffert said in the Dictionary of Classica] 
know that lyre with a os stiahe e earn Meee © 
Terpender (about Sasi Strings was in practice in the time of 
Strings to the orn 7 or 672 B.C.). He added three more 
the compass ap thee lyre of four strings, and increased 
the seven-stringed ed from the two conjunct tetrachords of 
number of the strings a full octave, without increasing the 
ah fhe me eid a a is he did by adding one more string 

© scale, and taking away the next string 
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but one (vide also Aristotle : Problems, XIX. 32). Prof. Panum 
said that Plutarch is of the opinion that when Phynis showed 
his nine-string kifara in Sparta for the first time, the Ephor 
Ekprepes, without hesitation, cut away two of the strings, 
saying: ‘Do not ill-treat music, I beg of you’. 

We find, therefore, some transitional, i.e. evolutional stages 
in the formation of the developed veend from the crude bow. 
The successive stages can generally be divided into three : (1) 
the bow, with a long gut string ; (2) The bow-instrument, 
with a finished rod of bamboo or wood, and plucked cord ; 
and (3) The instrument, with gourd, finished rod and different 
chords or strings. (1). The first one produced a grave sound, 
reverberating far and near, when pulled by the fingers, 
at the time of discharge of the arrows. The graye sound 
served as signal for imminent danger. (2) The second 

2 worked as an element of tension, for creating vibrations 
So agreeable sound. The cords were struck by a plectrum, 
for iece of bamboo or wood, instead of an arrow. (3) The 
or . me worked as an element of length for measure. The 
A were attached from one end to the other, and they 
k 4 different sounds, when pulled by the fingers, or 
produce by the plectrum Further the third one gradually 
plucked itl changes, with more complex construction and 
underwent volume of the sound, emanating therefrom. In 
richie fas is the origin of all kinds of stringed instruments. 
fact, ths . ill be interesting to know how the word ‘veen’ or 
ag sine for the most ancient stringed instrument of 
‘veen@ ga 5 Rkveda, we do not get directly any word like 
iE Es resenting a stringed instrument. The great German 
neces Max Muller was of the same opinion, when he said : 
indologist, no authority for veend, meaning either lyre or flute 
crag ny But, instead of the term ‘veena’, we get the 
= of ‘pana’ (ara) and ‘ksona’ (gta) in the Rkveda + wat are 
Recht az ataea watt afm? (RK. 1°85:10) 5 gd {osbie waaay 
et 3 (RK. 1118°7)3 arn waguer seathi 


: ataeatfgant HoaTa 
Bc cena (RK. 10°32'4). Besides a reference of the 
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ini ich means, 
musical instrument ‘piiga’ is also found! in it, ‘enna 
said R. C. Dutt, the ‘bow-instrument’, = 1 ei 
(aga=az ), the forerunner of the violin fami ly. R 
8.69.9, we find, 
; wa eazifa migt ate Taher 


fort aft afrcxafigra amtaay 


a 

Gargara and godhé are also the musical ene 
has been described in the latter Vedic ae goahare 
Sedha-veend,—the vena with strings of gut o However, 
‘aarti: anvsateara qeeat arqafea’ —arearansitaga £2140. ed in the 
the musical instrument vdna has also been ae a 
Atharvayeda (10.2.27), where it is said : ‘nt arom HRS the 

Now, Tegarding the verse : ‘wdatatv’ etc, ( par ; fs 
commentator Sayana said : @ asa: ais pale “W118 
una argara:’, and regarding the verse : ‘gat Raraia’ © ‘a ig 2 
he said ; ‘waa ataey ata: gezaifeatofasia: HeTaea: Fis aaa 
SANT Suet? afk gean v Again on commen is 
Words : « 


TR aaeahessa:? (RK. 10°32'4), Sayana obseryed 
that ‘sapta-dhaty’ 


means ‘seven tones’ as Brocured from 1 
hundred Strings of the vadna (veena). Rapid 
this wor, Yana, with a hundred Strings : ‘aria ga-gar’, ig 
in his time, 


the vane was known as the modified katydyana- 
eed (with hundred Strings), and an instrument is also 
Prevalent even in these days in Kasmir in the namegor, 
hundred helping or side strings. Katyayang 
Said that the Strings of the vapa-veend were made of the 
MUNja-grasg, twisted with care. Acharya Karka mentioned 
Cpet the va g in the verse : <qiqq waaeqar? 
ad raat aad gaarg:, dates : 
ese Teferences, we can conclude that vana 
ent type of stringed instrument, and that 
Stringed instruments were designed after it, 
Again from the study of the oldest literature 
the Vedas, Brahmanas, and Siitras, we may 
* J. F. Rowbotham that in most ancient times, 


> from all th 
was the most anci 
different Kinds of 
in later days, 

of the World, 
conclude like M 
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music passed mainly through three stages of development, each 
characterized by a separate class of instrument. The instru- 
ments of percussion or drum like dundubhi, bhiimi-dundubhi, 
panaya, etc, supposed to be the oldest, while the instruments 
of wind or flute (venu or varifa) come next in order of time 
and civilization, and stringed instruments like vé@na, ksora, etc. 
(of the veen@ or lyre or harp class) are the latest invention 
of every separate race. 

The word ‘veena’ seems to have been derived from its 
forerunner, vdna, which means ‘to sound? (‘vap’—to sound or 
to move+ghaz). Max Muller translated vara as the ‘human 
voice’. The term ‘yang’ (aT:) has been derived from the 
root ‘van’ (44 ) which means ‘sound’ (aeq:) or ‘speed’ ( fa: ). 
panini said : “7 qe?’ (4:7: ) or “AT nat’ ( ar mt: ) + HE, (P11). 
That is, equa: wag: Whaat Tea afea wa ag aifgea-fraeat ara? ( aiff 
pila?) The term ‘veend’ (aur) has been derived as ‘otf 
arma eaatseaty’ i.e. cay ranfay— aT MT EAA AT garfgat (3: 3124 
galfgn AAI fait faaeta ena ‘or +eatanev That 
5 ‘pan’ (aT) TE (of vapa) conveys the idea of both 
a ad’ ( gq) and musical tone ( 4t) and at same time ‘speed’ 
sou 4 oyeti ( sitfa) of veen@ conveys the idea of ‘sound’ ( 34 

af), and from these derivations we get the term ‘sound? (q=q 
pant common to both, vara and veena. Again ‘sound’ or ‘tone’ 
a ‘nvolved in it the ‘speed’ or motion (afa: ) aS the 
d those of speed or motion have their 
sin in the vibrations of atoms and electrons. The Taittiriya- 
(6.1.4-1) stated : ‘aafaa (ara) aloraa’, and the Aitareya- 
tioned regarding yeend > ‘aur pad waged agHadt 
ganat aeqtat aqiadt Thus we find that both the words vara and 
reend express the idea of ‘sound’ that pervades i.e. exerts 
influence upon the minds of men, and it is pies probable 
that the term ‘yeen@ has been derived from ‘vara’. 

oss a word ‘pan’ or ‘ban’, which 


In Sumer, we come act 
stood for ‘bow’ instrument, and later perhaps for ‘harp’ also. 
Dr. Farmer said that we do not know its later name, by 


which it was known in Mesopotamia, although its last descen- 


(af: ), a0! 


samhita 
Granyaka men 
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ic ‘At Gizeh 
dants were Pahlavi von, and the Arabic wann. 


is 

yi . e: otamia 

we espy the identical bow-harp predicated in fe dayion 
ban or pan, but in a form much nea wn in Beye 
pile At this early date, when it her" it hada 
em the ben, bent or bin, bint (cf. Coptic pare eet body with 
narrow and perfectly cylindrical crescent-shap 
Six Stringse »”, 
The Yeend with: strai: 

Or wood 
and. intel 


ight form and having a canes aati 
en body, evolyed later on, and this ve edae 
tect in playing. It is a natural law dna the 
and simple type is always replaced by the — Alb) ae 
Saiigtta-samayasara, Parsvadeva (7th-11th ne * maul there 
‘bhajate Sarvaveendnam ckatantri-pradhanatah’, ae single string 
ate varions types of vend, yet the veena Le _ thinkin 
(hatantriy ig the prime one. It is reasonable 2 ancient. 
the veeng with a single string (ekatantri) pet f vena 
And ‘it has. been mentioned before that his ty ae suit for 
Tequired, more developed mental preparation an say that 
freting ang adjusting the sound-board. So we may 


‘ i-veend) gives 
the bow-shaped yeend, with one string (ekatantrt-veer ) Sg 
Tise to al Sorts of y, 


Tn the Prehistoric Indus Valley civilization, we ee 
Temains 9 veend, along with different crude drums, cru ae 
_f pipes dancing girl, which go back to 

-C. or 4000-3509 B.C. 
historic Indus Valley 
ascended the height 


ena. 


» Said that the date of the bow-shaped 
Ck to 4000-3009 B.C. But evidences available 

‘at veen@ antedated the instrument, 
he painting, Prof. Panum further ree 
4th century B.C., Aristotle described a type o: 


2. Vides, Peajiiinananda : atysic o the Nations (Delhi, 1973), 
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lyre, in which strings were fastened to the top and the bottom. 
This type reminds us of the Indian type of single stringed 
ekatantri-yeena, which evolved after the primitive form of the 
bow-shaped lute. 

Marguerite Milward said in her Artists in Unknown India 
(1948) that she found among the primitive Chenchu people 
in the Hyderabad State, musical instrument called kinera, 
‘with three gourds as sounding boards and two strings ; peacock 
feathers stuck to. the open bamboo ends’. Itis a kind of 
veena with two strings, which is called the dvitantri. She said 
that the Chenchus always carry a bow and arrow in self-defence, 
and to shoot small birds and game for food’. It may be taken 
for-granted that though their kinera was a more developed 
kind -of veend than the bow type one, being possessed of ten 
frets and three ee it Be all the eee ee the 

Miss Milward forwarded some 1 lustrations of Saora 
oe (Kullaten Rajan), with a gourd and a wooden handle. 
It contains two, keys and five frets, and two gut strings are 
attached to the keys. Again it may be of interest to note 
that another musical instrument (Gogged Rajan) exactly resem- 

our ekatantri-veend, but it contains two strings with two 
es sound-board, covered with skin, and a wooden bridge 
a aidan of the sound board. This veena is played with 
= and we may safely conclude that the Bow is the fore- 
nen of the veend and all kinds of stringed instruments. 


Henry Balfour mentioned in pee Natural History of the 
‘Musical Bow (1899) that the hunter’s bow is the source or 
forerunner of all stringed instruments. W. D. Hambly said 
in his Tribal Dancing (1926) that Mr. Henry Balfour clearly 
demonstrated the evolution of the musical bow from the 
occasional adaptation of the hunter's bow, and ‘collected 
a series of illustrations, explaining stages of development. 
He shows the transition to stage where the bow is only a 
musical instrument, and he maps out its distribution in Africa, 
North India, Cambodia, Borneo, Timor, New Guinea, the 
Solomons, the New Hebrides, Hawaii, the Marquesas, Mexico, 
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Brazil, and Patagonia. Mr. Hambly was of the opinion a 
most ingenious stringed instrument is found among the a 
Thonga, ‘who attach a calabash or sound-box to the lower 
extremity of a bow. The performer holds the bow at the 
lower third of a string with a little stick, and here it may be 
noted that the usual method is to tap, and not stroke, the 
strings of the Primitive musical instrument’. ‘The Bongo of 
East Africa make such a bow of string tightly stretched and 
struck by a slender strip of split bamboo. The sounding- 
board is not made of a calabash, but resonance is given by 
Placing one end of the bow to the open mouth of the 
Performer, while one hand is left free to tap the string’. 
Henry Balfour gave many examples of the bow instruments 
of Southern and Central America, Central India, and Indo- 
peel The bow instruments were also used by the peoples 
me and Greece. There are some evidences of 


instrument State, the native Shanars also use a kind of bow 
in folk son. Fesembles the ckatantri-veend, used in India 


musical j _ snry Balfour was of the opinion that the 

archer’ nsttument with monochord is a descendant of the 
a : 38 

Instrume, Pon. In Orissa and Chotanagpur, we find a bow 


used by the With MOnochord, which is known as the tuila, 


of South Ap, °-Koles, resembling the gubo, of the native people 
is used 4, ae The similar kind of bow instrument, bajah 
of gut or mas ire of Orissa, and it is fitted with a string 


ments, tujig Stal wire, Prof. Balfour said that ‘these instru- 
in the dey ne Sajak form an important intermediate link 
instruments ppmental chain of the such highly speciale 
Siam, the pian ah Yeend of India, * *’. The se-san-laos o: 


: a0s, a i of Borneo, are also the 
bow instruments, Ss, and the busoi of * 


Se 


oe , 
es 
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Prof. Hortense Panum was of the opinion that the finger- 
board instruments were widely used by the civilized peoples of 
Western Asia: the Sumerians, Hittites, Elamites, Assyrians 
and Persians, and (from the time of the New Empire ) also 
in Egypt. A. H. Layard said in his Nineveh arid Remains (1850) 
that ‘the Assyrians, Like Egyptians, probably had various 
musical instruments ; only two kinds are represented in sculp- 
tures—a drum and a sort of triangular harp or lyre, which 
is held between the lefi arm and the- side, and apparently 
suspendtd from the neck.« * The instrument was struck with 
a plectrum, held in the right hand; the left appears to have 
been used either to pull the strings, or to produce notes by 
pressure. Like the Egyptian harp, it had no cross piece 
between the upright bar and the flat board or base’. Such is 
also the contention of Bonomi, He said in his Nineveh and 
palaces that the royal minstrels played instruments with nine 

ings: which can be compared to the Nubian harp. But 
eee > ial painting actually represents the instrument, having 
the two. strings: It was played with a plectrum or stick by 

ioht hand, Some stringed instruments have been excava- 
the Ug the ruins of Harculaneum and Pompeii, that were 
ted from 68 A.D. by volcanic eruptions of Visuvius. Most 


only 


ied in 
— instruments were of the lyre and lute types. 
° 


m Egypt the slender form of the finger-board instru- 
Fro be traced to Greece, and there it was known as the 
t may But by ‘calling comparative science’ to his aid and 

: ogy, the German musical historian, Curt 
coating ges: Mesien 91 
1) finally came to the conclusion that ‘bowing did not, as 
was hitherto supposed, indicate a later stage than the pluckiag 
method. Even if the monuments did not show auyanitant? 
prrthe ase Of a SOW in antiquity, he found in the fact that 
the most primitive stringed instruments in the world, used 
by the most primitive peoples of the present day, are con- 
sistently played by bowing, whereas the later types are always 
manipulated by plucking the strings; @ proof that the question 


men 
andoura. 
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of plucking or bowing cannot be answered by chronological 
or technical evidence, but is a popular psychological problem. 

Among the primitive Asiatic peoples, such as the mountain 
and island dwellers of India, who retained their customs, it 
Was and is still the bowing method that took the lead. Not 
until the Persians eventually came in contact with other nations 
that were culturally their inferiors, did they become acquainted 
with the bow. In the same manner, the classical peoples of the 
Mediterranean appeared in history for the plucking of the 
Strings of their instruments, while the primitive Gothic peoples— 
and chief among them the Germans—introduced themselves as 
es of the bow.’ * During the interchange of cultural ideas 
gape the nations, which took place in the Middle Ages, 
levelleg tonal Peculiarities of the instruments were gradually 
changeq S°. that the bowed and plucked types, in many cases, 
the uth. their mode of playing and, with the co-operation of 
; 7s, their nature also. Of the later medieval plucked 


instr; 
an therefore, some appear clearly as descendants 
e ii om Ps ., 
Battentey np ements (e.g., the Spanish Vihuela, Chitarra 


by thei, a Guitar ), just as some of the instruments that 
Tebec egies Were destined to be plucked, (1) the medieval 
and the sere from the originally plucked Moorish rebab, 
Still traceabie yes of fiddle ; and (2) The German Grossgeige, 
_ But in FA in the works of Virdung and Agricola’? 
Nica] Skil] Bee Vedic Period, we find highly developed mecha- 
alreag ae t ‘© construction of the veend in India. As has 
: ing, td that in Rk-veda, we come across with the 
no makati yee Tepresents the veen@ with hundred strings : 
- “Na, Satam tantavo yasyasau Satatantuh, tenopakara- 
¢ maunjdstantavo vetasa vrksasambandi vadana- 
the Paiichavimsa-brahmana, it is known as the 
> Made up of wood with a gourd, covered by 


™uij2 or duro glass were fastened. It was 


in van, 


eng 


3. Ch Pany 


pp. 219-290, SFinged Instruments of the Middle Ages (London), 
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played with the help of a bamboo plectrum (kona). The 
commentator, Sayana, has mentioned the ksouni-veend in connec- 
tion with the vana. We also find the mention of the kanda- 
veend, which was no other than the bamboo flute. Besides 
these, we find references of the picchord or picchola and the 
aqudumyari, made up of udumvara wood. When the Samaga- 
Brahmins and Yajamanas used to sing the sdmagana before 
the sacrificial alters, their devoted wives played the godha and 
picchora veenas, along with kdnda-veend, the bamboo flute. 
The mouth of the gourd of the godha-veena was covered with 
the skin of the godha. In connection with the PajichavithSa- 
Brahmana, Dr. Caland said : ‘Behind the Choristers * * the 
wives of the Yajamanas take their seat; each of them has 
struments, 4 kanda-veend, and a picchora ; on these they 


two in 

lay altogether alternately, first on the kanda-veend, then on the 
seme? The kdnda-veena is a flute of bamboo, the picchora, 
4 by means of a plectrum, Laty- IV. 


g. The Jaim br. (cp. ‘Das Faiminiya- 
‘Auswahl’ No. 165) enumerates the following instru- 
ts . karkari*, alabu, vakra, kapisirsni, aistkt, apaghatalika, 
mer K below)» veend kasyapt (cp. Ath. S. IV. 37.4: Gghatah 
fom “Fs als and lutes’, Whiteny). Ap. XXI- 17. 6, 
: nts : apaghatalika, tambalaveend, and 
according to R. Garbe (see his Intro- 
ge VIII) a tamil guitar. Baudh. 
10 names also three instruments : 
Ja and karkarika, on which cp. the karmantasiitra 
(Baudh. XXVI. 17 s.f.) : sankh. XVII. 8. 12 has : ‘ghata-karka- 
kandaveenalt picchora it’, read perhaps ‘agha- 

tarir-avaghata’ etc. ; but the following passage (siitra 15-17) 
js rather uncertain’. Again he mentioned it in the Paiicha- 
yimsa-Brahmana (cp. Jaim, br. IL. 45, 418, Kath. XXXIV. 5: 
39. 10; TS. VII. 5. 9, 2).—The vana is an instrument of wood, 


Brahmana in 


rir- 


. i ¢. © 
4, Regarding karkari Siyana said cqdhaer sahelafa eae 


atafadta: areamieata aay 
29 
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according to Saikh. consisting of a kind of crate a ne 
(cross-bar ?); it is covered with the skin ofa red ox, a 
on the soutide, it has ten holes at its back side, over eac’ ee 
which ten Strings are fastened ; these strings are a 
Of muta or durba grass. “The strings are touched Dy e 
Udgatr by means of a reed of a piece of bamboo (with sts 
leaves) that is bent of itself (not by hand of man) : i ae 
Vat-indrana)-isikaya, Jaim. Br., and from this text the ues er 
is taken over by Laty. Drahy.* * Udgatr does not Bropen’y) 
Play on this instrument, having touched the strings : with 
the plectrum, he orders a Brahmin to play on it” ; Drahy, XI. 
i 1165 ep. Ap. XXL. 18.9; Saakh XVII. 3, L-Il’. Dr. A.B. 
Keith said in the Sanskrit Drama: ‘Thus at the Mahavrata, 
maidens dance round the fire as‘a spell to bring down rain 
for the Ctops, and to secure the prosperity of the herds. Before 
the Matriage ceremony is completed (Sankhyana-gthyasiitra, Xe 
11:5) there is dance of matrons whose husbands are still 
alive, +» and dancers are Present who dance to the sound of — 
lute and the flute, dance, music, and song fill the whole day 
of moving, “MM. Ramakrsna-kavi also mentioned in connec- 
tion with the musical instruments, including veerd, in the 
Vedic Songs, sdmagana ; «** * a careful examination of the Vedic 
Nites and siksas there upon drives one to the irresistable conclu_ 
eon that the origin of Indian music lay in certain rites where 
the priest and 


‘ the performer chant some gathds alternately, 
wile the wife (Yajamani) Plays on veend, and the closing of the 
paceifice Was enjoined with the conduct of a peculiar dance. 
The kind of 


5 veend, mentio: he above purpose, is called 

Picchola, ang in another Taos i ca audumvart gitgrazt 

that is Made of udumvarg wood’’, 

-Brahmana (3.2.5), veend has been described 

ned two kinds of veend : daivi and manu;t. It 
the daivt-veena was practised by the devas or 

bright spirit and the manusi, by the mortal men. The Brah- 

mara described : ‘atha Khalviyam daiyt-veend bhavati, tadanuktti- 

rasau manust veend bhavat;, * « lomasena ha sma vai charmana pura 


in detail, It mentio, 
Was believed that 
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veend api-dadhati’, etc.© From this we learn that both the veenas 
were played with the help of the fingers. The gourd was 
covered with skin with hair (‘lomasena charmana apihita’).® 
In the Ramayana (400 B.C), Valmiki described the veepa, 
vipatichi, with nine strings, the detailed description of which 
is found in Bharata’s NatyaSastra (2nd century A.D.). Dr. 
Panum has mentioned Plutarch’s remarks that when Phrynis 
showed the nine stringed kitaré in Sparta for the first time, 
the Ephor Ekpres cut away two of the strings. From this it is 
evident that the veends, with seven and nine strings (chitra 
and vipaiichi), travelled far to the Middle East, and even to the 
Western countries, during the time of Plutarch and Homer. 
Dr. Panum admitted it. He stated : “Homer says of a new 
type of lyre which came from Asia Minor to Greece, where 
the tortoise-lyre was kitara, while the national tortoise-lyre was 
give? another title, the lyre.” 
Again in the Ramayana (400 B.C.), veerd has been referred 
q and fantri. The veend played a prominent part 
usic performances in Royal Courts and private 
It is said that the wandering Bards, Lava and 


mbers- : 
ae d the ekatantri-veend in the Rdmdyana-gana. In the 


Kusa use enn 4 
‘Mahabharata and the Harivarisa, we find different types of 
ends: used by the Kings, Brahmins, Yadavas, and Samagas. 
veer ? 


fad altior ate, agapfavat wate aurea: fat oF 
1 aeNay! TUIET Fagr AAGUe aTEAR, 
goat ag Aa! Ayleat: FAW GARACAT! FAV, AUITAT? 
aut pad qed awa eanat gegadt aw adi, aa 
gad ainat atonstafeat “ata ganat aint spiensfafeat | wags t 
en & ama ger Tat afaqufa! # at #at eat Ast get _aagat wate, 
arfanises alfartafa 2t qararat erat wid fagiel a sha! 

= —RaTA-MWAT FRY 


5. au @ 


ageat Fat, qareay TeCaTAATT 


aat geatearaat an 
eam YaRgeaT soak, 


mention of 


6. Besides, we find the 
a) ateratorat: HIvsataT a qerat agatea ( golye ) 


wa) Acharya Karaka said: 
areratar amr tion ATTTATOTAL:, BITS: AT gegead, arnzat aio: 


ar awafaar-aio: aati: qerat ergata, eqhH: AT TFAT sanTaAas | 
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The Buddhist jatakas have stated different methods of 
veen@ playing. It is interesting to know that in the Jéatakas we 
find references to the practice of solo performances of the 
veena, independent of yocal music. It was developed to a 
high degree, The description of the chitra-veend, with seven 
Strings, is also found in the Guptila-jataka. 

In the Naradi-siksa (first century A.D.), Narada described 
two kinds of vena, daravi and gatra : 

Daravi gatra-vehna cha dve veene ganajatisu / 
Samiki gatra-veena tu tasyah érnuta laksanam |/ 
Gatra-veena tu sa prokta yasyam gyanti simagah / 

The Satra-veend used to be played in the samagana before 
the Sacrificial alter, and the ddravi, to the accompaniment of 
ae Jatiragaganas, The jatiragas have been explained by 
Bharata, in terms of Jjati, in his Natyasastra. In the Ramayana, 
ey ine type of seven jatiganas are also mentioned, and from 
in aa rd evident that the daravi type of veend was prevalent 
Constr Pre-Christian era, Narada explained’ the method of 
in eee and the process of playing of the veend in detail 
like ‘the tesa, A It is said that the gatra-veend had seven strings, 
the veeng dite type of the veend, It was the practice to place 
Played with, the lap or thigh, held by one of the hands, and 
the closeg Ane top of the thumb, and the middle portion of 
With the fin, meets of the other one. The strings were touched 
free from a in such a way that the thumb used to remain 
£4tra-veeng ia finger-bases, The Samagas? used to play the 
tempo. an ua different Notes, three registers, modes and 
Of the;, “ording to their knowledge as well as to the directions 

“'T experienced inning of the playi 
Of the Veena, th teachers. At the beginning of the playing 
Wah and sarzr. PAVeES first uttered the pranava, then the 

ot the gdyatri-mantram, and finally the vrtta. 

> the right hand, with fingers stretched, was placed 

and a ee Wrihmanas (priests) used to be present in a sacrifice, 

was Brahma Bishem Were Simagayi, and the name of the head priest 
a, 
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on the base of the strings. Then the strings were plucked 
by different parts of the fingers, top of the thumb, palm, 
thumb, attached to the first finger, and the fingers closed and 
touched with palm. These were the processes which were 
adopted in the production of short, medium or long length 
of vibrations. In the case of producing short sounds, the 
strings were touched softly with the topmost part (tila-pramana) 
of the thumb and half of the upper part of the middle finger, 
and so on. The body of the player was not allowed to be 
moved except the lower portion, and that too slightly. The 
construction and the method of playing the gatra-veend Were 
somewhat similar to the harp and lyre of the Western countries. 

Bharata described two kinds of veend in the Natyasastra, 
and they are chitra? and vipaticht. The chitra type of veena had 
whereas the vipaiicht, nine. The chitra was 


seven strings, 
and the vipaiichi, by the plectrum (kona). 


played by the finger, 


Bharata said, 
Sapta-tantri bhavecchitra vipafichi nayatantrika / 
Vipafichi konavadya syat chitra changuli-vadana /, 
These two types of veend were used to be played as accompani- 
he gandharva oT marga type of gitis. Bharata has also 
he names of veenas like kacchapi (kasyapi) ghosaka, 
tion with the topics af dtodya like puskara, etc. 
said in his History of Classical 
Yamalatantra has also mentioned 


[io 


ments to t 
mentioned t 
etc., in connec : 
Dr. M. Krsnamachariar 
Sanskrit Literature that the 
about the veenas = 


8, geat gaaat arat argemrgatafect \ 
qoegeta gaig aureranfarag 
mod WTa-WTR sary faragrraey | 
arfadt ages Fat TAPAANT u 
wae ag at: wat dadg AAT | 
a ae Aifeeg BAG BNE area 
9. The chitra-veen@ and the galra-veepa are the forerunners of the 


modern Sifar. 
10, Vide Nalyaéastra (Kasi ed.), 29-11. 
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Chaturvidhanam veenanam laksanam tetri-laksnay 
Kinnara-svara-yantradi-laksanam mela-laksnam //: uy 
The Yamalatantra also gave twelve kinds of lak smaw i 
Besides, the Uddisamaha-mantrodaya-tantra described mae 
kinds of veena, and they are : tdlanilaya, sallari, patana, ne” 
bheri-vighna, himila, thuthuka, mithakktha, damcru, muraca, ae 
Phota, veena, Glamani, ravanahasta, udyanta, ghosdvati, brahmaka, 
ete. He said : ‘Uddisamaha-mantrodaya appears to have been 
® Work devoted to the rituals of worship of Siva, under the 
name of Uddifa. As usual with such works * *, dealing 
elaborately with musical instruments, 16 in number in 16 
Separate chapters’, 
The Veenatantra has described : 
Ekanovitnéam veenakhya-tantram laksa-pramanakam / 
Nada-brahmananda-siddhir-yena siddhyati vai nrnam //!2 
ne Ramakrsna-kavi said that the names of the veenas have been 
aentioned in different Puranas, Agamas, and Tantras. Acharya 
inavagupta has discussed about veené in Sri-samhita. 
Some of the Yamalatantras, Pavicharatra and Sakti and Saiva 
eae We find descriptions of the veend. MM. Kavi further 


fo arious Pp uranas, Agamas and Tantras are devoted 
r G 1 


“ Gndharvg, . * Sri-samhita is referred to by Abhinaya- 

ae to treat Gandharva at length. Regarding Tantras of Saiva, 

ian neiea, Sakteya and Yamala, only a portion of Uddisa~ 

mu es S available, which has 18 chapters on 18 kinds of 
a ‘struments and it perhaps dealt with the whole 
‘: a Vide Ibia, 33.15, 

cleven king) of Vutitdeva mentioned in the Saiigila-Ratrakara about 


«4; and they are : 
WY Te ages earagaa frafiaar 
Faaratoy fag gaa: earnaatfaan 1 
Sen Fatt fara 4 fame fear vert 
on Pragati me ees afear: u 
. Baalfs y Dorea-aeq’ gea-nATTRA | 
TEA E fafata feaafe § gam 1 


a 


> 


bad 
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science. Yamalatantras are 32 in number and several of them 
of unsual size are devoted to Gandharva. These works were 
once available in Banaras in the library of Kavindracharya 
Sarasvati and the 32nd Tantra is now extant which gives in 
8000 verses, contents of all the then known works in Sanskrit’.1® 
Now, the four methods of playing the musical instruments 
and specially the veena were developed from the dhdatus like 
samghdta, samavydya, vistara and anuvandha. Besides these, 
there were four other dhatus like vistara, karana, ayiddha, and 
nyatjana (vide WS. 29.81-115). Two kinds of method of 
playing of the veend were of heavy or higher (guru) and light or 
low (laghu) standards. The vipaiicht-veenad was extensively 
used in the gandharva type of dramatic music of the early 
Christian era. The term ‘dhruva’ might have been used to 
denote the rythmical music 0b the music with tempo or /aya or 
tala. Sarangadeva (carly thirteenth century A.D.) called it the 
pala-vadya, which is different from the niskala-vadya. The 
ne ‘kala’ denotes metre, madtra or time-measure. The sakala- 
term ies playing of the veend with time divisions was considered 
uae ortant in both dance and drama. Bharata laid stress 
as i yipatichi-veend, as it was the best medium of keeping the 
on A 
temp° aes the method of playing on the veend, Bharata 
F “e eh poth the thumbs should touch the strings ; the left 
ab should rub (pidana), and the right one should be placed 
Hine faced downwards. The process, by which the 
string was plucked by the left thumb, was called niskotitam, 
that, by which it was touched by the right palm, was known as 
unmistam, and wh ; 
by the name of repha. The thumb and the little finger of the 
right hand, faced downward, used to touch the lower strings. 
f touching thumb, together with the little finger, 


The method o ; 
. n kinds of method of playing were 


was known as puspam. Te 


13. Vide The Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Reasearch 
Society, Vol. 111, July, 1928, pp- 26-27. 
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prevalent in Bharata’s time (second century A.D.). The 
process of karana was of five kinds. Bharata said: “att 
dasavidhah prajojya veendyam vyarijano dhdtuk’ (29-95), and 
‘paiichavidho vijiteyo veend-vadye karana-dhatuh’ (29-96). Saranga- 
deva admitted a new dhdtu of the veena, which was known 
as nada. It was produced by plucking or striking of the strings 
Of the veend. Perfection in the art of playing the veena has 
been indicated by Bharata’s division of the microtones or §rutis, 
through the medium of two veends of the same size, chala and 
achala. Perhaps it was he who for the first time measured 
the length of the strings of the veera for determining the 
microtones, and thus made the position of the veerd unique in 
the domain of Indian music. 
Ae atels types of veend of different sizes are found in the 
cones and sculptures existing in various old cave- 
ah ee ancient Buddhist topes and stiipas in different 
Bhuvanes India. . Tn Ajanta, Bharhut, Sdaiichi, Amaravati, 
aaa Bee: Nagarjunakunda, Mahavallipuram, Chidamya- 
Geeta So in different parts of Bengal, we find paintings and 
which ara of the veenas in stones and terracottas, most of 
Tailings of of the harp-type. The veenas, represented on the 
century ate Bharhut-stipa, were chiselled during the second 
Painted See and those appearing in the Ajanta frescoes were 
type veeng i eS, second to seventh century A.D. The bow- 
Emperor Sanna i found impressed on a type of coins of the 
of the fourth aia is a representation of the instrument 
Mounds of Rupa ury A.D. The veend, excavated from the 
Stated by y, ane Possessed of four strings. It has been 
Historical Sites ai harma in his accounts of Exploration of 
are terracotta pee are India, No. 9, 1955, p. 126) : ‘There 
include a seated ae in Suiga and Kushana style * * and 
of Sathudraguptats i of a lady playing on lyre reminiscent 
The sequence of Sins in likewise position on his coins.’ 
into six, extending ae Periods at Rupar has been divided 
A.D. The ie a circa 2000-1400 B.C. to 1300-1700 
vend, found in Rupar, dated from circa 200 B.C. 


—, 


a, 
1 
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to A.D. 600. The sculptural representations of the Gandhara 
and some of the Amaravati types of veend (first-second century 
AD.) look somewhat different from their counterparts of 
Ajanta and Bharhut. They resemble the modern saroda, with 
three or four strings. The use of this saroda type of ancient 
veends (svara-veends) were also prevalent in Nagarjunakunda in 
India, Tunhang in China, Bazakilk, Quizil, Turfan, Yotkan 
in Khotan, Russa, Barabodur, Champa, and other places of 
the Central, Middle, and East Asian countries. But in Maha- 
vallipuram (seventh century A.D.) and in different parts of 
Bengal (ninth-fourteenth century A.D.), we find designs of 
different veenas, having two gourds, one at each end of the 
danda, and they were known as the sarasvati-veend. This type 
of veena is also found in the sculptures of the Chidamyaram 
temple. S° jt is found that the construction of the veen@ 
underwent various modifications, to suit the taste and tempera- 
ment of the peoples of different ages. 

The Sanskrit treatises like Sangita-samayasara (ninth-eleventh 
Sangtta-makaranda (fourteenth-sixteenth century), 
sangita-Ratnakara (thirteenth century) etc., mentioned and 
described various types of veena. Parsvadeva mentioned yeenas 
like chala, kinnari, laghiipiivika, vehat-kinnarika, etc. ae has 
described ten methods of playing jike cchanda, kamakala, 
Vasupirvak4a, gajalila, parivadanam, etc. He also dealt with 

uction of different kinds of veend, along 

which is considered a favourite of 
He further observed that the ekatantri-veena 
gle string is an important and ancient 


century)» 


with S 
Sankara oF Siva. 
or lyre with sin 


instrument. 
Narada of Makaranda said about the yeends like kacchapi, 
kubjika, chitra, parivadint, jaya, ghosavatt, pestha, nakuli, mahati, 
rayant, sarasyati, kinnart, saurandri, 


vaisnavi, brahmi, raudrt, 


ghosakd, etc. 
Sarangadeva desc 
svara, By $ruti-veend, 


of veend, sruti and 


ribed two main types 
by which twenty- 


he means the yeend, 
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two microtones of the two ancient scales or graémas, sadja and 
madhyama, were determined. He said : 

Tatra Sri Sarangadevena Sruti-veenodita pura / 

Vaksyate svara-veenatra * ys 

He described the veenas like ckatantri, nakula-tritantrikd, 
chitrd, vepanchi, mattokokila, Glapani, kinnari, pinaki, etc. He 
himself devised a new type of yeend, named after him, which 
1s known as Nisanka-veena. He described elaborately about 
the methods of construction and playing of different kinds of 
Wend (vide the Slokas 104 to 340). Pandit Ramamatya 
G30 A.D.) fully described the veends, in the third chapter, 
sang Prakaranam (Slokas 1-78), of the Svyaramelakalanidhi. He 
Said that there should be a cross-bar or danda, with a gourd 
ie left-hand side, attached with a round piece 
» Called nabhi, and soon. He divided the veends into 
Veena a, rane, and they Were suddha-mela-veend, madhya-mela~ 
aaa achyuta-rajendra-mela-veend. These three types of 
accordi ce oaly. in their arrangements and names of the notes, 
mined a e their respective microtones, Ramamatya deter- 
Means ae Sh (Suddha) and displaced (vikrta) notes, by 
by Bee loam Of a vend, instead of twenty-two, ae 
; a 5 

Of India dealt a aga almost all the amen 
basic Medium the Problem of veend, as i oa 
tones of the Aig the determination of the tones ani micro- 
the stringed ie of Indian music. So, it can be said that all 
in the Vedic a uments (tata-yantra) of India have their origin 
in the mod aad The ancient hacchapi or kaipaes us known 
Sometime, ern times as the kachud-sitar. Kacchapi-veend is 
tritantry porued as the veend of the goddess Sarasvati. The 
difference 1. 1S Somewhat similar to the kacchapt-veena, The 
number between the kacchapi and the kinnari lies in the 
five to ie) plein Strings and structures. The former contains 

Seven strings, Whereas the latter only five. The kinnari 
Was known as the kinnara, in the land of the Jews. The rabab 


Mh aa sftangata a fevintfga gar ws aad eaeatony «+n 


» 
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is also a kind of vend, known as rudra-veepa. In Afghanisthan 
and Persia, the rudra-veena is called the ‘rabab’, and in Arabia, 
it is known as ‘rubab’. The Sanskrit name of the saroda is 
sdradiya-veend,'5 and it is played by the plectrum (Kora), instead 
of finger (aiguli). The sura-srigara is also akind of veend, 
and it is said that veenka@ra Peeyar Khaa constructed this 
instrument, out of the veends, mahati, kacchapi, and rudra. The 
sura-baha@ra is also a changed form of the kacchapi. Tumburu, 
tambura or tanapura is known as the tumburu-veena-® The 
naddesvara-veena looks like the violin, but its arrangements of 
the strings and frets are like those of the kacchapt. We get 
bharata and prasarant. It is said 


also the names of the veenas, 
oned out of the veend, rudra 


that the bharata-veen@ was fashi 


and kacchapi. 
Different postures are adopted for playing different kinds 


of veen4, but generally two of them are common, and they are 
vertical (ardhava) and horizontal (Saydna). In ancient paintings 
and sculptures, oblique postures of the veends are sometimes 
found and they have also been mentioned in the Sanskrit 
treatises: In South India, sacred traditions are observed in 
the method of playing the ascending and descending notes 
first, then the svaravali, geetam, varnam and kirtanam are conse- 
cutively practised or played. Rhythm and tempo of the 
aeend are kept by pakhowdj oF mrdaigam. The body of the 
: generally made of jackwood, rosewood or sandelwood 
nowadays: The frets are made of steel or bronze. A wood 
or ivory bridge is also attached to the sound board. Accous- 
tical uniformity and balance are strictly observed, along with 
the geometrically accuracy, in the case of freting and measuring 
the length of the brass or silver and steel wires, soas to 
produce distinct, sweet and pleasing sounds. Seven strings 
are common, but more than seven are also found in the 
modern veend, On the basic principles of harmony, the funda- 


veend is 


15. Some say that Saradiya- Veena and Rudra-Veer@ are one and the 


same. 


16. ‘The origin of Tumburu has been discussed in the next chapter. 
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mental frequency of the sounds is always oh we 
method of Playing, to produce accurate vibrations 0 ‘ i nd 
The tonal values of the basic strings are multiplied ai rt 
enriched by harmonies of upper partials. The main ee 
of just intonation in the saptakas are observed to realize A 
exact frequency ratios from the fundamental, and upon 4 
depends the real temperament and spirit of the tones an 
tunes of the veenas, i F 
The musicologists (Sastrakaras) divide veena into two main 
Classes, suddha-mela and madhya-mela. They have again classi- 
fied them into two, akhila-ragamela and eka-ragamela, The 
oKhila-r, @gamela means the veend with yajra or achala (unshifted) 
thata, and all the rdgas are produced in this rhdta. But inthe 
cka-ragamela, different rdégas are produced, and the frets are 
Shiftable jn it. In the veend, one more saptaka (Western 
“Octave’) ig used under the mandra-saptaka (udara), anid eS 
NOWn as “anumandra-sthana’, Now, if we illustrate the different 


sthanas (frets and wires) in the yeepd, we find the bases of the 
Notes in the frets 


as, 
CHART 
SS es 
Mendra-ma mandra anu-mandra-pa anu-mandra-pa 
a i = 
The notes on 
the meru 
Side ps fuddhacri fuddha-dha | 1 guddha-ri 
suddha-pa suddha-ga fAiiinent 2 Suddha-ga 
Suddha-ga kaigika-ni 3 sadbarana-ga 
‘ddhadha ™rdu-ma mrdu-sa 4 mrdu-ma 
Suddha-nj Suddba-ma guddha-sa 5 $uddha-ma 
kaifika-ni 
— mrdu-pa guddha-ri 6 mrdu-pa 
a ne i 


It should be Temembered that this chart has been prepared 
mostly according to the dictum of Ragavivodha of Pandit 
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Somanath (1609 A.D.). The notes are changeable in different 
veends, according to the changes of their frets. 

South India has preserved, even to this date, the sacred 
traditions of veena-playing, whereas in the North it is somewhat 
neglected. The veend is an instrument very difficult to handle. 
Earnest, sincere and protracted practice like that of spiritual 
sadhana is necessary to attain proficiency in it. Sarangadeva 
said in the Sarigita-~Ratnakara, 

DarSana-sparsane chasya bhoga-svargapavargade / 

Punito vipra-hatyadi-patakaih patitam janam // 

Danda gambhu-rima tantri kakubhah kamalapatih / 

Indra patrika brahma tumbam nabhih sarasvati // 

Dorako vasukirjiva sudharmguh-sarika rabih / 

Sarva-devamayi tasmad-veeneyam sarva-mangala //?7 
That is, by seeing and touching the veend, one attains the 
sacred region and liberation. It purifies the sinner, who is 
even guilty of killing a Brahmin. The danda, made of wood 

bamboo, is Siva, the string is Devi Uma, the shoulder is 

le the bridge is Laksmi, the gourd is Brahma, the navel 
3 7 aaeaavalls the connecting wires are Vasuki, the jiva is the 
_ and the pegs are the sun. The veend thus represents 
| the gods and godesses, and is, therefore, capable 
all kinds of divine blessings, benediction and 
By practising the sacred veend. one can harmo- 
-e both the mundane and supra-mundane lives, and make 
ne If free from delusion and bondage of all sorts for ever 
mune e of veend should, therefore, be revived 


dever. The practic 
eat raised to its pristine glory, and should be looked upon 


as means to an end. : 
17. gafaceadls area wtr-eartsaTg | 
qatar fanganty-aaa: afad WAR 
que UFY-ST aa egy: SBAATIa: | 
gfequr ofaat Aa OFA afer: azerat Ul 
great aga ira gig: antes xfs: | 


aeganat aengiad eaaqaT | 
argta-aenrae ( area ) lee 


moon, 
nearly al 
of bestowing 
auspiciousness- 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF TUMBURA 


History and Origin of Tumburu-Veena : 

There are controversies regarding the place of origin of 
tumbura or tamburaé, but it must be admitted for many reasons 
that the musical instrument tumbura originated in the soil of 
India. Tumbura is known as the drone instrument, and the 
artsites of Indian music realise tones of music from the vibra- 
tions of the Strings of the tumbur@. A tumburd or tambura is 
Possessed of a tumb@ or gourd which receives and intensifies 
sr resonance of sounds, produced by the plucking of the 
aot The tumba is, therefore, recognised as a reservoir of 
nee Soothing sounds. The ‘anpurd is a modern name of 
the ee and it Signifies the production of accurate sounds of 
which ra The tumbura evolved from the ehatantri-veena, 
aint ieee’ known as ektardé or simple musical instru- 
has it bee Single String that produces the mono tone. Well 
his oe ty by Dr. B. Chaitanya Deva, in connection with 
in Indion ee informative article on the Emergence of Drone 
vol. XXxqT] usic (vide the Madras Music Academi Journal, 
associated chs 14, 1952) : “The word tumbura is usually 
is Supposed to ee Risi Tamburu ; and the appellation tambura 
ate iey sige © derived from his name, as it was his veend. 
form tumbura) © suggested that the word tambura (or its older 
We know that may be related to rumbi (?)! meaning a gourd,” 
Fesonator for P eect has been very commonly used as a 
folk drone, he 2 Stringed instruments ; for instance, even the 
ih his Praceal maa ee such a purpose (Prof. V. S. Apte, 

nglish Dictionary, quotes the following 


; 1. It must Correctly be said tumba, and not tumbi, because /umbi, 
is known as that which is Possessed of a tumba or gourd. 


mS 
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from Bhdaminivilasa, 1.80: “na hi tumbophala-vikalo veenddandak 
prayati mahimanam’’). 


In fact, tumbura@ or tambura is a kind of veerd or lute class 
instrument, and it evolved gradually from the ekatantri-veend, 
as has been said before. The artistes of Indian music gradually 
developed the finger-plucked simple ekatantri-veena to the four- 
stringed fumbura, to suit the purpose of producing other 
concordant tones along with the basic tone, drone (sadaj). 
We know from Dr. B. C. Deva that late Prof. P. K, Gode 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona, 
found that name, kalavati of the Tumburu’s veepd (and not of 
tamburd-veend) in the Abhidhdna-chintamani. Now it should be 
noted that tamburu, tumburu and fimburu are the mutilated 
names of the Gandharva, an emanation of Siva or Bhairava, 
an emanation of Siva. Tumburd or tambura has been ascribed 
to bis name, and it is evident that tnmburd is an Indian musical 
jnstrument of the veend class. 


Now, who is Tumburu ? Generally we know that Tumburu 
semi-divine Gandharva like Narada, Bharata, Haha, Huhu, 
Agvatara and others. It is said that like Narada, 

complished musician as well as a musico- 
oF ect ae While discussing about the Tantrik 
al aii in ancient Kambuja, Dr. Prabodh Chandra 
repeal oil! I “The Sangitaloka, while mentioning the oldest 
authorities on music, cites the name of Tumburu, These 
authorities are: (1) Brahma, (2) Siva, ye sre rier 
(4) Siva, (5) Rambha, and (6) Tumburu : Siva-nandikesvara 
givarambhastatha tumburuh’”? (cf. MM. H. P. Sastri : Catalogue, 
vol. II, p- 72, and also Introduction, XXX). These are the 
names of the gods who revealed music to the mortals. * * 
Tumburu is a Gandharva. A stringed instrument, tumbura, 
is connected with his name. Though there is no definite text 
to fall back on, still it seems probable that Tumburu was no 
other than Siva himself. * * The four Tantrik texts, therefore, 


isa 
visavasu, 


texts, 
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seem to have represented four different amnayas,= connected 
with the four faces of Tumburu, who was, in all appear an 
emanation of Siva himself like the Bhairavas” (cf.[ Studies in 
Tantra, Calcutta, 1939 pp. 13-14). 

Dr. B. R. Chatterji was of the opinion that “the theory of 
Panchasikha figures asa great musician who had a lyre 
of yellow Beluva (Bilua?) wood. The Gandharva Timburu 
(Tumburu) is also mentioned in the Prasadi-kasuttaita. In the 
Chinese translations of these siitras, the name of the Gandharva 
is transcribed as Tan-feoulu=tam-lieu-ru=tam-buru * * | The 
Mahabharata refers to Tumburu on several occasions; in 
Adiparva (65.51) : supriya chatibahusca vikyatan cha hahd-huhun | 
tumburuscheti chatvarah smttah gandharvasattamah || ( Vide Indian 
Cultural Influence in Cambodia, Calcutta, 1928, pp. 273-74). 
yaad it is found from the inscription of Sdok-kak-Thom, 
eae in the Province of Sisophon, Cambodia or Kambuja, 
fae se mystic cult of Devaraja, along with some Tantrik 
ans introduced in Kambuja, during the reign of King 
as ‘ain Il. Jayavarman II came from Java and | ascended 
aac, in the Saka year 724 (802 A.D.). It is{{said that 
sed to ig named Hiranyadama came from Janapada, suppo- 
the Peeps Place in India. Hiranyadama gave Sivakaivalya, 
Vindsikha, Seats of Jayavarman, four Sastras like Sirascheda, 

f Tanbury wee nayottara, aan pos. the four 

“the word Tumb . rs B. R. Chatterji also a mitted that 
the four tele ure (of which, according to the inscription, 
dharva ang eri the four faces) is the name of a Gane 
group,” Leche, ear Gandharvatantra in the Visnukranta 
sini (Dvarbhanga ean also mentioned in the _Ragatarar- 
ascribed to the ae Py the name of a ree ee which 
Dr. Bagchi and Dr. Ch Risi or Gandharva, um! uru. Both 
of a Gandhara 21 chatterii said that Tumburu is the name 
Va, or of Siva, or of Bhairava, the emanation of 


2. But it should p, 


of five faces, © remembered that Siva is practically possessed 


and $0 fine amnayas are ascribed to Siva. 


z. 
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Siva-Mahadeva. They admitted that Tumburu was efficient in 
art and science of music, and his instrument was named after 
him, known as the tumbura-veend or tumburd or tambura. Now this 
fact proves that tumbura or tambura, the absolute drone instru- 
ment of Indian music, is not of indigenous origin, “put it 
evolved in India as a class of vesna- 

Francis W. Galpin informed us that in Turkey, a musical 
jnstrument, tanbur with its Arabic name, is available. In 
Babylonia, it is known as tenboura with some changed forms. 
A very large bass guitar, tambura, is also found in Croatia, over 
6 feet in height and strung with four strings (cf. A Text-Book 
of European Musical Instruments, London, 1946, pp- 92-93, 102) 
prof. Hortense Panum mentioned a monochord musical ins- 
trument, called pandoura, which, in the course of time, degene- 
rates into Oriental tanbura, which in the East was principally 
d to indicate the long-necked original type, but which, 
bination fanbur kirassen, was also used by the Arabs 
6 designate the pear-shaped instrument.”3 But it should be 
t embered that pandoura and tanbur are quite different from 
rem dian tumbura OT tambura which was no fret. Prof. Carl 
~ ei said that the ftamboura of Hindustan differs chiefly from 
pense described in having no fret, and “generally of an 
ordinary large size. * «> Karl Geiringer and Anthony 
did not specifically mention about the tambora-like 
instruments in their Musical Instruments (1945) and Musical 
Instruments through Ages (1961). ‘ 

Prof. Carl Engel discussed about the instrument tamboura 
peautifully in his book, The Music ofthe Most Ancient Nations, 
He said that tamboura is specially in use in Persia, Hindus- 
atic Turkey. It is also found in Egypt. “Mr. 
Villoteau, the intelligent musician, who was a member of the 
Scientific Expedition which accompanied Napolian Bonaparte 
to Egypt”, said Prof. Engel, “has given us the most circums- 
tantial information of it which we possess. He saw and 


use 
in the com! 


tan and Asi 


3, Stringed Instruments of the Middle Ages, London, pp- 215-216. 
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examined in Egypt not less than five kinds of sambouras, which 
differed from each other principally in size, in slight Vvaraiers 
in the shape of the body, in the number of their strings, and 
in a few other similar points.”’ 
In Egypt, the tambourd is at present not much in use. Prof. 
Engel said in this connection : “The high antiquity of the 
tamboura among the Egyptians is proved by the fact that a 
figure of it js found among the hieroglyphs, meaning noftes 
‘800d’ ; which also seems to indicate that it was at early time 
held in much favour. It occurs in representations of concerts 
of the eighteenth dynasty, which dates, according to Sir Gardar 
Wilkinson, from B.C. 1575 to 1289. Some of the heiroglyphs, 
™ which jt Occurs are, however, at least 600 years earlier’. 
From this it is understood that the practice of tamboura is very 
eacient in Egyptian and other lands. In Iran, it was known 
ri tumbura, in Arabia, as tdnbur, in modified forms. Dr. H. G. 
armer also mentioned in his A History of Arabian Music 
instrument, unbur, similar to pandore (cf. 
47, 149, 155 etc.). But the Arabian or Persian or 
the Ingi bur or tanbour or tanboara is quite different from 
Rae Ps tumbura or tambura. Prof. Engel was right when 
as q dsigeac “The tambouru is used by the Hindoos ae 
accompany; hstrument for instrumental performance, or for 


Purely an NATE it can be said thar tumburd or tambura is 
an musica] instrument, and it developed gradually 
tatantyi-veona, as has been said before to accompany 
sentation and also devotional music. It is quite true that tepre- 
instrument , modern type of tumbura@ or tamburd-like musical 
Te not found in the ancient sculptures and paintings, 

ce many Simple types of yeend (lute), depicted in 
and Paintings, and we should not forget 
also find a Originally a veend-type of instrument. We 
snips RSHORS of tumburu-veend in different literature and 
Tantric texts. Now, it can be asked as to how the musical 
instrument came to be known as tumbura or tambura ? From 
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the close study we know that tambura or tumburu-veena originally 
took its name from its vital part tumba or gourd, the reservoir 
of resonance of the sounds. Tumbura is also known as tumbi, 
being possessed of tumba (“tumba astyarthe in”). Dr. B.C. 
Deva mentioned that, according to Abdul Rasak Kanpuri, 
the word tamburad is neither Persian, nor Arabic, but is Indian 
and his (Razak’s) ‘Al-Baramika’ gives the Indian term tumba, 
which was modified into fumburd in Iran and tanbur in Arabia. 
We have also discussed that tumbura is connected with the name 
of Risi or semi-divine Gandharva, Tumburu, and mythologi- 
cally this instrument might borrow the name, tambura from 
Gandharva Tumburu. 

Further it should be noted that mere resemblance of shape 
and name of the Indian tumbura, with those of the instruments 
of other countries, does not prove it to be indigenous in origin. 
It might be possible that the simple type of tumburd or tumburu- 
peend travelled to other countries in the most ancient days, 

prough the medium of trade and religious missions ; or it 
t ight be the fact that for the cause of cultural fusion of one 
P aney with the other, the simple type of ancient tumbura 
al its way to be introduced in the system of music of 


other nations. 


he Tumburu-Veena 

It is very difficult to ascertain the exact date of origin and 
ce of tumburd or tembura in the Indian society. In the 
pre-Christian and also in the early Christian era, we find the 
pictures of the veenas, depicted in sculptures of different Hindu 
temples and Buddhist monasteries and cave-temples. Their 
shapes are quite different from those of the veerds, current 
in the medieval and modern times. Most of the veends, 
depicted in the ancient Buddhist cave-temples and monasteries 
look like the half-bent harps, fitted with different numbers of 
wire, made of grass OF animal intestines or thread. But the 
tumbura-like veends are very rare in the ancient sculptures, It 


Antiquity of t 


practi 
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is most probable that the modern type of the tumbura vere 
is found in both the Rajasthani and Muhammedan Ragama@’ ‘ 
Pictures of the 17th-19th century. It might be the fact that ae 
bura type of veend was introduced by both the Rajput and tl . 
Muhammedan Rulers in their courts for classical and deve 
nal songs, and from that time onward it was in practice by th 
artistes of Indian music. The shapes, decorations, and fittings 
Of the tamburas took different forms and motifs in ce 
times, according to the tests or likings of the artistes as we 
as Of the designers of the instrument.* 


4. In this connection, it can be said: f 
() Esraj: It seems that the word EarAj has been derived from the 
Urdu word (A—E—sh) Aaish-Raj which means Aaish (aesh)—casy or 
easy access +Raj—greatly. The entire meaning of the, musical (string) 
instrument is that which can greatly be used or played at ease. Now, gat 
siting instrument was devised in Bengal (perhaps by a Bengali artist). 
Ttis said that when Wazed-Ali-Sbah of Lucknow came to Bengal and 
Settled at Metiyaburuz (Calcutta), this instrument, Eardj (ayesh+raj)—tbe 
musical instrument which is handled and played with ease and with great 
access, was devised by an artist (probably Bengali) with the mixture of 
Sitar and Sarehgi. The frets (ghats) of Esraj are similar to those of Sitar, 
Ra Played with stick (chadri) a8. ig played on the Sarengi. When Md. 
a Khan, a renowned Mobammedian artist settled from Calcutta at 
78, Perhaps he took it and introduced it at Gaya. Then the renowned 
ri like Kanailay Dhedji and others of Gaya took this (easily accessed) 
'sttument Estaj with care, and began to culture, and this instrument 
“Dereciated at Gaya, and gradually was appreciated in 
2. 


(b) Sitar : The orj 
Peen® Dossesseq 


strings, and th 
of the patra. 
be considere, 


gin of sitar or selar can be traced back to chitra- 
f seven Strings. The gatra-veena is also-possessed of sever. 
© £8tra-veena ig More ancient. Narada mentioned the name 
Yeena in the Siksa. S> both gatra-veena and chitra-veena can 
(i oe to'be the fore-runners of the modern sitar. 

lowuiiesiee a: Itis known as the saradiya-veen@ which can be traced back 
it is knows’, 2 Pertia, the rudra-veena is. known as rabab, and in Arabia 
x is known as rubap, Owever, both the musical instruments, saroda 
and 7abab are of Indian origin, like violid or vahulin, the Indian name 
of which is dhanuryantyam, te is sometimes believed that sdroda and 
rabab had their origin jn Afganisthan and not in India, but we think 
that a close investigation Should be made for its definite determination. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


JDEAL OF INDIAN MUSIC 


Music is a Fine Art 


Music is a fine art. It represents the divine beauty and 
grandeur of creation, the Art of God. The Upanisad says 
that God is the greatest Poet and Ordainer : ‘kavim puranam 
anusasitdram’, and this gigantic universe is a poetical piece, 
composed by Him. The intrinsic beauty and glory of this 
wonderful poetical piece is expressed by music, and so it 
can be known as the greatest art. 

Music is a kind of balmy medicine that heals the aching 
hearts of men and animals, and removes the pangs of the 
suffering multitude. In the antique days, the primitive men 
and women used to sing and dance in the midst of their 
multifarious activities, deep cares and anxieties. They 
sang and dance, because they found solace in their distress or 

t or tedium in them. The peoples of Vedic 


disappointmen 1 : pe 
and Classical days acquired the habit of singing and dancing, 
to enliven their society and culture. The tradition of ancient 
music passed in different ways 10° the ancient and 
mediaeval times, and the same is maintained even to this day 
with some new inhovations. The peoples still find happiness 


and peace in spite of the toils, turmoils and trials in their 


earthly lives- , : 
A great Western philosopher said that man is a storehouse 


of emotions or sensations, which build him, Jead him and 
inspire him throughout his life. A man works, being motiva- 
ted by the inspiration of his will. He design @ plan of his 
work before he does it outwardly. His willis the force-centre 
and prime-mover of everything he intends to do, nay, it is the 
designer of his life, personality and character. The musi- 
cology tells us that will creates music, and music allures the 
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mind of all living beings and makes them divine in this cate 
But there lies a difference between the will-to-work and wi 
to-music, as the former creates the nets of desires that oe 
men in the den of delusion, while the latter makes him fre’ 
from the fetters of desires, which is no other than nen. 
The musicology states that sound is like the physique ae 
flesh and blood, whereas vital force or mukhya-praua is the psyel 
°F soul of music. The sound represents two-fold aspects» 
causal and gross : the causal, being unmanifested, is imper 
Ceptible, and the gross is perceptible, and is known as ‘music’- 
The gross sound comes out through the vocal chord, and 
enriches itself with tone, microtone, mode, melody, rhythm 
and tempo, and aesthetic sentiment. It is mainly known by 
its Tichest ingredient, melody or raga, that evolves from the 
Combination and Permutation of notes. In India, the raga 
Feached climax. The intuitive artists saw in their ecstatic paso 
the living forms of the ragas, and the poets composed their 
Colourful Contemplative dhyanas. Music in India is, therefore, 
Fecognised ag spiritual food and divine blessing to men and 
Women, and by its practice they attain immortality even while 
they live in mortal frames, The human soul finds in it the 


Soal of Seemingly unending journey, and gets tranquillity and 
Verlasting bliss. 


Evolution and Music 


hi fe Music admits the theory of evolution, and though 
iaine Srwent Various changes in different periods, yet it main- 
develo ME principle and basic ideal of its own, It 

Pes some new and novel manifestations, unifies them, 
ap makes them fit for proper application by the society. 
Its highest function is to create esthetic beauty, and bring 
through it the real Peace and enjoyment in the minds of those, 
who listen to, and @ppreciate it. Asa painter draws at first 
a bare outline of a Portrait, and then fills it up with colours, 
moods, and graces, so an artist of Indian music first designs 


= 


' 
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askeletal form of a melody (raga), by the arrangement of 
tones and tunes, and then enriches it with marcchand, alamkara, 
tana, gamaka, meeds, etc. First there comes an outline of motif 
in the way of creation or manifestation of a raga, and then 
follows the process of ornamentation. But mere construction 
and ornamentation are not the entire thing for the representa- 
tion of a melodic pattern or raga, but it requires something more 
to infuse life in it, and to energise it. Creation of a thing is 
meaningless without proper understanding and enjoyment of 
its beauty and grandeur. As God the Almighty creates the 

universe to enjoy His own greatness and beauty, so an artist 

of music creates music to appreciate and enjoy the inner signi- 

ficance of his own creation. 


Appreciation of Music 
Now, what do we mean by the word ‘appreciation’ ? To 
appreciate a thing means to get into the very core of the thing, 
to commune with the thing, or to become one with the thing. 
As for example, when we appreciate a picture, we first study 
the motif of the picture, and then go into its intrinsic beauty 
and divine grace. So when we appreciate music, which is 
mbination of words, tune, rhythm and tempo, grace 
ee iment, we first hold on to the compact of music, and 
ee into ‘it loose our separate entity into it, and become 
nee tt - And that is the real meaning and significance of the 
one wil en of music. The process of appreciation does not 
coca diversion, separation, OF difference, but it creates 
a permanent inseparable bond that makes the singer and the 
listener and undivided one. Indian Yoga psychology calls 
this appreciation @ process of concentration and meditation. 
So, when we appreciate music, we first concentrate and meditate 
upon the compact of music, and then become one with it. 
So, the nature of Indian music 1s introspective. It_moves 
gracefully upwards and downwards from a fixed point, and 
completes its circuit, keeping eyes to the sonant, which forms 
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. i e 
the life-force of the melodics and their apne ae 
accompanying musical instrument are tuned or = i aaa 
the drone. It is a special feature of Indian music ie ae 
amity with the concordant ones, using properly cea 
(a@hsa or vadi), the assonant (anuyadi), and the ee 
(samadi). The sonant is known as the king or a nee 
consonant, the minister and the dissonant, the enemy: aa ae 
sis is its Keynote, and it leads the intuitive artists bes lo ; 
of music towards the realization of the transcendental beauty, 
and that means appreciation of music. 


Music ; Indian and Western 


Indian music is mainly based upon melody or réga,! Mae 
the Western music is principally founded on harmony. Me oay 
Means q Succession of single sounds, and the harmony is E 
Simultaneous Production of chords and different tones ts 
Fee Krsna Rao clarified this difference in his bool 
ad Psychology &f Music: ‘It is the melody of Indian music 
eh that can xpress internal emotions faithfully, and it is 
ad of the West that can express the external emotion. 
eoty Primarily Succeeds emotion, while harmony nee 
unit @tmony lets €Motion in, and melody lets it out. a! 

= repels the hearts, while harmony unites them wi 
two ay © thus find a fundamental difference between the 
Wer et Music, Indian and Western. But Indian and 

“melo wpe music appear different not only in respects 
of Melody ang harmony, but also in many other respects. 
€Volutio ic weaves a fabric of systematic and ee 

ND of Notes, Scminotes, melody-types or rdgas, music 
The ‘ay pa) Braces, and “esthetic emotions and moods. 
The Nature of Indian music is to move round the drone, which 


1. Ie should be 
the corr, 


more d. 


“ped that ‘melody’ of the Western musie isnot 
ect synonym of “req of the Indian music, as Indian raga contey 
then enicance and ™meaning that melody does. Indian melody 

is more than @ means org Process, and it is an ond in iteelf, 


eS 
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is known as the primal and fundamental note. Drone is called 
the foundational, because it helps to manifest and develop the 
notes other than it. It may be said to be a centre of unifica- 
tion, and all other notes are harmoniously bound up with and 
related to it. Itis recognised also asa synthetic force-centre 
that brings unity in diversity. 

A little insight will show that Indian music lends to the 
attists ample freedom and liberty to evolve and create new 
and original techniques and forms of music. Though it is 
true that Indian music follows some prescribed rules and 
injunctions for making it manifest, yet there is immense scope 
for new creation. Western music, in this respect, is rigid to 
some extent. In the West, the artists have no free hand to 
create and produce music, as they are bound to reproduce the 
fixed notations, given by the composers. They cannot even 
extemporise, when giving a demonstration of composed music. 
put it must be admitted freely, however, that the orchestration 
of their music is as rich and unique as it is beautiful, and the 
parmony rendered in their music is wonderful. Indian music 
pas, oD the other hand, a very broad vision. It never ignores 
the independent status of the artist's creative genius, rather it 
js fully aware of the fact that freedom is the inner essence of 
d he has every right of freedom in his choice of beauty 


an, an : : 
a ful artistic creation. The new light of freedom and 


and colour v : 
independence has dawned upon the horizon of India. In this 
age of renaissance, the old stereotyped things are being replaced 


w and novel ones, and new hope, spirit and aspiration 


by the ne) , 
ng upon the fading past. 


are gatheri 


Indian Music should take a New Drive 

f India has reached its climax, afier passing 
through many changes in various ages, and yet it requires 
additions and alterations,—4 vision of reconstruction and 
synthetic creation. Indian music has not only been elevated 


by the contribution of the Persians and the Mughal Durbars, 


The music 0 
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. iched and 
in the medieval period, but it has also ton time 
reformed by the Aryans and non-Aryans of In ; of 
immemorial. Fusion of culture makes the ney ae thoughts 
Strong and vigourous, and brings about novelty spectiteey 
and ideas in the society. Indian music is, in this ae ie braces 
liberal in its outlook and broad in its vision, as a and 
all the elements, indigenous and foreign, to make its 
volume perfect and rich. Fi ion 
This is an epoch of revival and reconstruction 3 _ Bs 
48¢ of science and reason. The Indian music hoes a 
march through a new course, and take a new drive, adop i & 
itself to the taste and temperament of the present onan 
dynamic Society. The prabandha type of dhruvapa ie 
is unique and divine, but its present monotonous mii 
tion has made it unpleasant to the masses. The artists o 
the dhruvapada are sometimes found to take FECOUFSEIL the 
Mechanica] feats of bare techniques like intricate batas, etch 
to the detriment of its ideal, sweetness and esthetic beauty, 
and as such it is fast becoming a dead art,—an art of the 
Past in the Present music society, It is deplorable as well as 
Pathetic, 


Sense Ff Proportion is Required 


The Classica) Kheyal + 
fre of wond 


te tanas, 
al 


‘ype of songs, which is apt to create 
er and grace with its artistic composi- 
has also fallen from its high pedastal, 
Spirit and creative impulse, along with its 
Objects. Its demonstration sometimes appear 
y and mechanical, and the unbalanced limitless 
Ts destroy the basic structure of rdga and its 
Ttion and intrinsic beauty. So, in Presenting 
rts should be made to keep its spirit 
S.  Thurri, tappd, and other types of 
won the hearts of the music-lovers, 
are sung monotonously, devoid of 


has lost its re, 
Prime aims an 
to be too heay, 
tdnas and gitké: 
sense of Propo 
Indian music. 
and ideal 


ad 
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real perspective and motive. The padavalt-kirtana of Bengal, 
kirtana, padam, and other types of songs of South India, and 
bhajana and other religio-devotional songs are appreciated by 
the people at large, but some of the artists are devoid of the 
sense of creating a religious atmosphere in their songs. They 
mostly lack spiritual insight, and so their efforts result in 
failure. It is, however, not a destructive criticism of, or a 
challenge to the worshippers of fine arts, but is only a plea, 
for restoring or reviving the sublime ideal and true spirit of 
glorious Indian music. 

Everything happens in this world with a motive behind. 
There is no aimless marching, or an accidental happening 
anywhere, in this vast universe. Culture of music, in the same 
way, bas an object, which must be directed towards the good 
and welfare of the human society at large. Men of all ages 
and climes consider music as the greatest medium for artistic 
expression, which is not found in the same way in the domain 
of literatures sculpture, painting, and architecture. And so, 
sic has been called the ‘universal language’ that speaks 
o the ears of living beings, but also to their hearts, 


t only t 2 
ae an immediate emotional and spiritual appeal. 
¥v 


he Art 
question necessarily arises wherein lies the 
ss of the art of music. The answer is that not merely it 
=, fascinating combination of words (sahitya) and tuncs 
lies in i music, but in the proper representation of its spirit 
that ies out its real significance and value. The greatness 
of music depends upon its efficient and artistic rendering and 
creation, and, consequently, upon the selective faculty of the 
intuitive artists. So the artists should pe fully pany a 0 Bow 
viveteste(atid represent the art of music, with their minds wide 
open to the sense of proportion, beauty, pane rel He of 
music. They should first attain proficiency in history, science, 
theory, psychology, and esthetic philosophy of music, and 


Greatness of # 


(sura 
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wise, it will 

° Otherwi 

igni f the art. 7 : 

i significance : fon 

then realize the true . : ee a : 
Iti in. a imitation, destitute of life and motive force 

resulting in a 


i i ting Art 
Musicians should be conscious while Creating 


burdened 

i ; country, should not be butte 
hi ee Bea ane ape should 
pe significance. The —~_ have a claim 
know that music is a common Property, i and to consider it 
and right to get a share in it, to ey ace. It should be 
as the Means of solace and orem. Age nenssr OP beauty, 
Properly handled and distributed with a _ artists of music 
together with Proportion and balance, he. -recelving capacity, 
should keep their minds open to t eee They must 
and depth of appreciative sense of the = made: Sweet ane 
©ar in mind that music should always d, eeneral, classes #8 
Suitable to the taste of both the special an : uta, mmuEtnor 
listeners, Usic, classical or folk, urban o: n class of people, 
be set Part for a selected community or oe ia the minal 
Nt its appeal should be made universal, bear t ixaxongs Gol 
the beautig motto that music is an universa 


° sten ive caste, creed, 
all c] ‘asses of i of ste, d. 
1 i ers, irrespecti 

ations, 


and denomin, 


Latent should be Potent 


Divine beauty and solemnit: 
but as ey Naturally 
they Shall be Made Potent 
Sent handlin 


f music, 
y li ithi he core o 

lie within t 4 
remain latent and unmanifested, 


and feelin 
Vitalize the musi 


how to 
g- Artists should know 
ic and 


ical utility of 
it for the practical 
igs AL should, — i 
: i cultur 
looked upon as an a ied art and’ science, ‘and be 
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with the purpose of creating a novelty in presentation. It 
must not be bound up with a chain of rigid rules and restric- 
tions, but should be made mobile, with scope for additions 
and alterations, when and where necessary. The taste and 
temperament of the modern society should not be ignored 
or overlooked. We should bear in mind that the reigns of 
Jl-tut-mish, Ala-ud-din khalji, Sultan Husain Sharqi, Muham- 
med Shah, Akbar and others are long over. The foreign 
rule has come to an end. Renaissance has downed over 
the horizon of independent India, and its light has brought 
new hope and new aspirations in the hearts of her people. 
Wow the awakened soul of India should be invoked to infuse 
new light and new spirit in the body of the present system 

of Indian music. Narrowness of the age old petrified 

jdeas and prejudices should be removed and rectified, and 

all the talents of India and abroad should put their heads 

together with a siprit of amify and love; for a comparative 

study and proper development of music. 


tion to the Domain of Culture 
bution to the domain of culture and civiliza- 
jg immense. Whether be it in literature, poetry, philoso- 
, spirituality, and positive science, or in the field 
painting and music. Though these arts differ 
ther in their. modes of expression and representa- 
transic value, abiding essence, and basic 
and the same, and all of them draw inspira- 
impetus from one fountain-head. Rai 
Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda cherished the same opinion 
when he said that we cannot appreciate the beauty or power 
of zsthetic rapture and emotion (rasa and bhava) in anything, 
until art is created. It is true that a medium is necessary 
to express the real value and beauty of the Fine Arts. Tones 
and tunes have been chosen as the medium in music, words 
in poetry, structures of buildings in architecture, chiselled 


India’s Contribu 
India’s contri 


from one ano! 
tion, yet their in 
principle are one 
tion and esthetic 
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images in sculpture, and colours, lines, and drawing in ae 
Through all these media, beauty of Nature is pe 
appreciated. The beauty of Nature is the basis of allexpre 

sions of Art. Besides the medium, there is an ideal in Indian 
Art. Because a medium or means expresses the gross material 


skeleton, flesh and blood of Art, whereas, ideal reveals its life- 
force or spirit. 


Ideal of Indian Art r Ee 
The ideal of Indian art is to represent the idealistic 
and spiritualistic aspects of an object, and at the same time 
illumine its Tealistic phase. As for example, the Buddhist art 
of India designed the stone image of Lord Buddha in a posture 
of Meditation, which apparently shows no great artistic ability 
Bad Marvellously reveals the inward depth of spirituality, 
calmness, Serenity, and repose, which the Greco-Roman art 
fails to exhibit. The French indologist Growsset prefers to 
call this phase of Buddhist art as the Romano-Buddhist art 
of Gindhara, Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee drew a line of 
amin between the arts, Greco-Roman and Romano- 
and ee He said that the first is relatively static and insipid, 
iadividuaitn by the emphasis on anthropomorphism and 
from ‘ke ‘sm, and the assimilation of symbols and motifs 
by the é contemporary art of the Roman Orient, rather than 
‘one Ndian Spirituality and idealism. Whereas the second 
Mader the influence of Mahayana idealism breathes a 
The Begddist-ndian spirit although the technique is Hellenic. 
siéhiool ha and the Bodhisattva master-pieces of the second 
of Gandharg exhibit profound Indian piety that subdues 
Hellenism, ‘The art of Gandhiara’, estimated Dr. Mukherjee, 
eee ie maturity by the end of the first century A.D. 
and continued to influence India through the schools of 
Mathura, Vidisi ang Saranath up to the Sth century. * 
© art school of North-West India and the 
characteriseg by a fusion of Hellenism and 


The influence of th 
Kabul Valley, 


I 
sd 
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Hinduism in the cosmopolitan Kushain world, penetrated to 
every nook and corner of India in the course of five centuries’. 
Such is also the case with Indian music, which is markedly 
distinguishable in its form, ideal and beauty, from the music of 
the other countries. Though Indian music appears realistic in 
jts presentation, yet it breathes deep spirituality. It brings Heaven 
down to the earth, and uplifts the mind of every earthly being. 
The history of Vedic India reminds us of its spiritual legacy of 
the sacred sdman chants. The adept chanters of hoary antiquity 
used to sing the sdmans in praise of Agni, Varuna, Indra, 
Mitra, and other gods, and although they aimed at material 
prosperity on the surface, yet their main object was to attain 
spiritual jllumination. Music of India has preserved that solemn 
tradition and ideal, all through the ages, and so the authors 
on music have laid the greatest emphasis upon its spiritual side. 
They say that practice of music is a sddhana which unfolds 
the grand mystery of human life. 
Music of India, whether Northern or Southern, is, therefore, 
a divine art. It constitutes the object of a psycho-material 
principle, and creates an objective beauty of the subjective 
divinity, that inspires the artists to attain a vision of the 
transcendental beauty. In fact, the art of music makes it 
ossible for its votaries to commune with Nature, and discloses 
the unplumed deeps of its mystery. It animates human ideas, 
and brings perfect balance between inner tranquillity and 
outward activity. The ideal of music is, therefore, to get the 
highest and yet the sweetest means to man’s ultimate end. 
It promises to rescue the people at large, from the dark den 
of delusion, and confers upon them the blessings of permanent 
peace and eternal happiness, even in this world of nescience. 
Indian music recognizes the methods of philosophical, 
religious, and spiritual disciplines. It recognises both the Yoga 
system of Patafijali and the mystic practices of the Tantra 
philosophy. If we go deep into the first chapter of Saranga- 
deva’s Sargit-Ratndkara, where he beautifully discussed the 
theory of Nada or Sphota, we find a clue to explore the 
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entire field not of Indian music, but also of the world-music. 
There Saraigadeva said that culture and knowledge of Indian 
music are not meant for fleeting material and intellectual 
pleasures, nor does it rest content merely with an intellectual 
construction and reproduction, as the Western music does 
im many cases, but its principal objective is to dissociate the 
mind from the worries and anxieties and sordid selfish interests 
of this transient world and to help the artists and audiences 


to i i i : 
Concentrate their minds on the matrix of music, and to 
attain spiritual consciousness. 


_ 


APPENDIX 
PLACE OF MUSIC IN GENERAL HISTORY 


Music is only now beginning to take the place due to it 
jn general history. It seems a strange thing that concepts of 
the evolution of man’s soul should have been formed while 
one of the strongest expressions of that soul has been ignored. 
But we know what difficulty the other arts have had in 
obtaining recognition in general history, even when they were 
more favoured and easier of approach by the French mind. 
Jt is so Jong ago that this did not apply to the history of 
jiterature and science and philosophy and, indeed, the whole 
f human thought? Yet the political life of a nation is only 
superficial part of its being } in order to learn its inner life— 
the source of its actions—we must penetrate to its very soul 
way of its literature, its philosophy, and its art, where the 
jdeas, the passions, and the dreams of its people are reflected... 
On the surface, literature and philosophy may seem to give 
ore definitive information by reducing the characteristics 
precise formulas. On the other hand, this 
-ccial simplification May leave us with inelastic and impo- 

i Art is modelled on life, and it has an almost 
than literature because its domain is infinitely 


fe) 


greater value 


more extended..-.-e+ee , sabe 
Music perplexes those who have no feeling fos it ; it seems 


to them an incomprehensible art, beyond reasoning and 


faving 10° connection with reality. What help can history 


possibly draw from that which is outside ordinary matter and 
therefore outside history 2... e+" 
It constantly happens that the arts influence one another, 


that they intermingle, oF that, as a result of their natural 


evolution, they overflow their boundaries and invade the 
domains of neighbouring arts. Now it is music that would 


3h 
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become painting, now painting that would be music. “Good 
Painting is music, a melody’, said Michelangelo, at a time 
when painting was giving precedence to music, when Italian 
music was extricating itself, so to speak, from the very 
decadence of other arts. The doors between the arts are not 
Closely shut as many theorists would pretend, and one art is 
Constantly opening upon another. Arts may extend and find 
their consummation in other arts; when the mind has 
exhausted one form, it seeks and finds a more complete 
€xpression in another. Thus is a knowledge of the history 
of music often necessary to the history of the plastic arts. 

_ But the essence of the great interest of art lies in the way 
it reveals the true feeling of the soul, the secrets of its inner 
life, and the World of passion that has long accumulated and 
fermented there before Surging up to the surface. Very often 
thanks to its depth and spontaneity, music is the first indica- 


tion of tendencies which later translate themselves into words, 
and afterward into deeds... ., 


aun Music shows us the continuity of life in apparent 
, the Kei : . 
wWolta: flowering of an eternal spirit amidst the ruin of the 


if one ne ea then should one write the history of _these times 
Should eae Some of their essential characteristics ? How 
force 2 Re understand them if one ignored their true inner 
falsify ats Who knows but that such an omission might 
Whole of ape the aspect of one period of history but the 
and Desai e itself? Who knows if the words “Renaissance”? 
from our hint do Not arise, is in the preceding example, 
may decline coe view of a Single aspect of things ? Anart 
have its ee does Art itself ever die ? Does it not rather 
It is quite ovidnorPhoses and its adaptations to environment ? 
by war or par - any rate, that in ruined kingdom, wrecked 
architecture onl. ttion, creative force could express itself in 
and new ates with difficulty 3 for architecture needs money 
fut won? besides Prosperity and confidence in the 
Sag ee ei Say that the plastic arts in gencral 
have need of luxury ang leisure, of refined society, and of a 


sr 


al 
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certain equilibrium in civilization, order to develop themselves 
fully. But when material conditions are harder, when life is 
pitter, starved, and harassed with care, when the opportunity 
of outside development is withheld, then the spirit is forced 
pack upon itself, and its eternal need of happiness drives it to 
other outlets ; its expression of beauty is changed and takes 
a less external character, and it seeks refuge in more intimate 
arts, such as poetry and music. It never dies—that I believe 
with all my heart. There is no death or new birth of the 
spirit there, for its light has never been extinguished ; it has 
died down only to blaze anew somewhere else. And so it 

oes from one art to another, as from one people to another. 

jf you study only one art you will naturally be led to think 

that there are interruptions in its life, a cessation of its heart- 

peats. On the other hand, if you look at art as a whole, you 

will feel the stream of its eternal life. 


That is why I believe that for the foundation of all general 
y we need a sort of comparative history of all forms of 
he omission of a single form risks the blurring of the 
History should have the living unity of the 
ity for its object and should maintain the 


pistor 
art} t 
whole picture. 3 

eit of humant 
—— of all its thought. 

Let us try to sketch the place of muste in the course of 
history. That place is far more important than is generally 
thought, for music goes back to the far distances of civilization. 
To those who would date it from yesterday, one would recall 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum, who made the decadence of music 
begin with Sophocles ; and Plato who, with sounder judgment, 
found that no progress had been made since the seventh 
century and the melodies of Olympus. From one age to another 
people have said that music had reached its apogee and that 
nothing but its decline could follow. There are no epochs in 
the world without their music, and there has been no civilized 
people without its musicians at some time in its history— 
even those whom. we are accustomed to regard as least endowed. 
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with the gift of music, as forexample, Endland, which was a 
great musical nation until the Revolution of 1688. 
There are historical conditions more favourable than others 
to the development of music, and it seems natural, in some 
respects, that a musical efflorescence should coincide with the 
decadence of other arts and even with a country’s misfortunes, 
The examples which we have quoted from the time of the 
Invasions and from the seventeenth century in Italy or 
Germany incline our belief that way. And this would seem 
quite logical, since music is an individual form of thought and 
for its expression demands nothing but a soul and a voice, 
An unhappy Person, surrounded by ruin and misery, may 
nevertheless achieve a masterpiece in music or poetry. 
But We have been speaking of only one form of music, 
Pose, although it May be an individual art, is also a socia} 
3 it may be the offspring of meditation and sorrow, but it 
ian that of joy and even frivolity. It accommodates 
white te ieee, ofall people and all time ; when one 
the centuri Istory and the diverse forms it has taken throughout 
dehationg one 1S no longer astonished at the contradictory 
it architectun to it by lovers of beauty. One man may cal] 
man sees it = in Motion, another poetical psychology ; one 
of purely sphiae and well-defined art, another as an art 
essence of tha €xpression ; for one theorist melody is the 
And, in truth, jt is Ln: another this same essence is harmony, 
So history a8 © ; they are all right. . 
—but to believe iy Us, not to doubt everything—far from it 
by opinions tha, ittle of everything ; to test general theories 
fai vendeuke tela true for this Particular group of facts ang 
It is perfectly 4 Our in history ; to use fragments of the truth, 
ca) TBht to give music every possible kind of name, 
for at 35: architecture of sound in certain centuries of 
architecture and with a 


. ttain architectural people, such as the 
Franco-Flemings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It 


» Melody, and plastic beauty, with people 
‘ation and admiration for form, with painter 


is also drawing, line 
who have an apprec 
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and sculptor people like the Italians. It is inner poetry, lyrical 
outpouring, and philosophic meditation with poets and 
philosophers like the Germans. It adapts itself to all condi- 
tions of society, It is a courtly and poetic art under Francis 
J and Charles IX; an art of faith and fighting with the 
Reformation ; an art of affectation and princely pride under 
Louis XIV; an art of the salon in the eighteenth century. 
Then it becomes the lyric expression of revolutionaries, and 
it will be the voice of the democratic societies of the future, 
as it was the voice of the aristocratic socicties of the past. No 
formula will hold it. It is the song of centuries and the flower 
of history ; its growth pushes upward from the griefs as well 


as from the joys of humanity.! 


ROMAIN ROLLAND 


1. Printed from Romain Rolland’s Essays on Music (published by 
Allen, Towne & Heath, INC, New York, 1948), pp- 3-11. 
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